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PREFACE 

OF 

THE TRANSLATOR. 
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If the Translator of the following Drama has 
but moderately succeeded in his attempt, he con¬ 
ceives that a Preface to recommend a work of 
Schiller to the English Public would be super¬ 
fluous. Should he have quite failed in his under¬ 
taking, he is also well aware, that the penetration 
of that Public is such, that no panegyric of his 
could recommend a mutilated performance to its 
attention.—Notwithstanding these considerations', 
he is induced, by reasons which he hopes will not 
be deemed entirely unsatisfactory, to prefix a 
short Preface to this Work. 

He lias been so fortunate as to witness the im¬ 
mediate effect produced, by the representation of 
b 
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the piece, on a German Audience; he has heard 
not only very general approbation, but at the same 
time some tokens of partial disapprobation; and 
thinks that possibly a double advantage may arise 
from a short view of the piece, which, while it re¬ 
conciles to propriety and to truth the points objected 
to by some German critics, may clear the way for 
his English readers and enable them to form a 
more adequate judgment of the- merits not only 
of the whole together, but also of its constituent 
parts. 

The Author has taken his view of the interest 
attending this historical fable from a new point. 
The action commences after the commissioners 
have sentenced Mary. Elizabeth has not yet signed 
the death-warrant. In the short period between 
this and her death, the poet has brought an asto¬ 
nishing variety of interest into action, and most 
of the circumstances, which constituted that of 
former plays on this subject, are only touched in 
the dialogue. 

The characters appear to be ail drawn with 
wonderful propriety.—It was objected at the re- 
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presentation of the tragedy, that Mary, byacknowi 
ledging in the first Scenes of the first Act, her 
guilt in conniving at the murder of her husband* 
departs too much from the character required of a 
heroine-, and abases herself in the eyes of specta¬ 
tors, Who are expected to pity her misfortunes. 

If a faultless character were* for the purposes of 
the Drama, a conditio sine qua non, I fear .that the 
history of the world would furnish very few sub¬ 
jects for either heroes or heroines. Mary is repre¬ 
sented as what she must be; she is the gold of the 
mine, intrinsically precious ; yet burthened with 
much extrinsic impurity, which lessens, at the first 
glance, the Value of the royal ore. The fiery or» 
deal is necessary to develope the metal from the 
Substances with which it is mixed; with every 
process, her innate worth becomes more and more 
conspicuous, till at length quite freed from the 
fortuitous excrescences which deformed her, she 
enforces that respect, which was perhaps before 
due to the virtuous part of her character* I know 
not whether the representation of such a character* 
with all its imperfections on its head, may not 
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better serve the purposes of religion and morality, 
than one supematurally virtuous ; which, however 
it 'may excite our compassion by its unmerited 
sufferings, would be exempt from the most terrible 
of all, the consciousness of guilt, and the agony 
of remorse. Indeed hers appears to be exactly the 
character which Aristotle chooses as the best pos¬ 
sible for dramatic representation: ’Ep Si roii'jo ?, 
o uatly Sta<pt'i>tDV, kcc] Sixccictrwyf fiyjt Six xxxi'ctv xai 
f i0 X^ 7 l( ,civ fitjx&aXXuv tig ngv Svgvyixv, aKXoi Si’ otfiuo- 
'jtetv Tiva. i. e. “ It is he, who neither excels in vir¬ 
tue and justice, nor through vice and depravity, 
falls into calamity; but through some fault inci¬ 
dent to human nature.” For such the word xpafli* 
seems to be ; a fault committed, contrary to the 
natural disposition of the agent, when transported 
by some violent passion ; and as such it is surely 
used by the Evangelist.—As to the accusation 
upon which her sentence was founded, the Poet 
supposes her innocent. It is a controverted point 
in history, and he is entitled to his choice. The 
persecutions she has suffered, for a crime she has 
not committed, rouse our commiseration; our 
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pity is increased by her consciousness, and sin* 
cere repentance, of her former guilt; and awe 
minds receive the most religious impression from 
the indirect, though inevitable, punishment which 
follows her misdeed. She is at the beginning pre» 
sented to our contemplation, in her blackest 
colours—to use her own words, 

“ She Kjjiy say 

“ That she is better than her reputation.” 

With every new indignity which is offered her, 
she gains upon our affections; at every step she 
takes towards the grave, she collects new rays to 
increase the splendour of her final apotheosis. • 
The character of Elizabeth is incomparably 
delineated. -Every impartial judge, however na¬ 
tionally bigotted to our illustrious Monarch, must 
acknowledge in it, the accomplished picture of the 
ambitious, politic, mistrustful, vain, and jealous 
woman. The grand outlines have been drawn by 
the historian; but the picture has been finished, 
by the masterly pencil of the Poet. 

The intriguing, deceitful,. weak, interested, 
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ambitious Leicester; a man without honour, with¬ 
out generosity, without humanity; and to crown 
his character, a coward, is, likewise a study from 
the hints of the historian. Whenever the situa¬ 
tions are not strictly authorised by history, they 
are at least probable, and clash in no instance 
with the acknowledged principles of the practised 
courtier. 

Shrewsbury is endowed with -sterling British 
honesty; is undismayed by the cabals of his an¬ 
tagonists, and indefatigable in bis endeavours to 
sustain at once the cause of justice and the re¬ 
nown of his. Sovereign, a character worthy of the 
Talbots ; and although it does not appear from 
history, that he interested himself so much for 
Mary’s preservation ; yet he was known to 
have treated her very mildly, and with much 
friendship, when in his custody, 

Paulet is upright and inflexible in what he 
thinks his duty; though zealously attached to the 
■reformed church, he disdains with generous indig¬ 
nation, to serve it by an action incompatible with 
honour, and hid,es under a rough outside, a 
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compassionate and Forgiving heart. He is the 
representative of the sturdy Presbyterian of those 
days. 

Burleigh, the deep, the subtle, unfeeling states-* 
man, is yet a man of probity; because acting 
from principle and conviction. The welfare of the 
State committed to his direction is the only object 
of his attention, the rule of all his actions. 

The episode -of, Mortimer, is a masterly effort 
of creative genius : a character, though not di¬ 
rectly authorised by history, yet strictly analogous 
to it. An attempt to save the Queen of Scots, of 
which there had been so many examples, is here 
wisely attributed to a youth, made highly inte. 
resting by the enthusiastic zeal which marks his 
character, and by his becoming unavoidably the 
destroyer of his mistress and himself. The Author 
drew this fictitious character as the symbol of the 
youth of that age. His manners are meant to be 
the type of the manners then prevailing. 

The tournament described in the second act is 
in the true spirit of the times, when pedantry and 
the romance of chivalry were strangely mixed. A 
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tilt of very nearly this description, is mentioned 
by Pennant, in his London, and dated in that age. 
The entertainments given by Catherine of Medici, 
previous to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
were also similar, to it. 

The lyric passages in the beginning of the third 
act, are I fear, unattainable by any translator. All 
that Lhavebeen able to do, is, to preserve the ori¬ 
ginal metre, and, at least, the thought. To render 
the expression word for word, I found impossible 
without altering the structure of the measure. 
They were intended to express the exultation of 
a prisoner, on being at length admitted into the 
open air, and to enjoy at least a temporal liberty. 
They appear too, to have another very pleasing 
aim, that of bringing the mind insensibly back to 
the origin of Tragedy; and perhaps a variation 
iq the measure, was in no instance so happily 
introduced as in the present. 

The meeting of the rival Queens is, indeed, 
contrary to historical fact; it is, however, by no 
means contrary to probability. This liberty is al¬ 
lowed the poet eve? by Aristotle; who, speaking 
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of the difference between the Historian and the 

Poet says, “ *AAX« rvju Sutipuu, ra to* [iiv ret ytri- 
fin a \tyiu>, res is ola av ymijo.” i. e. “ But this 
is the difference between them, that the one relates 
actions as they happened* the other as they might 
have happened.” A meeting had been once pro* 
jected at York, and it was supposed that nothing 
but the vanity of Elizabeth, fearing to be eclipsed 
by Mary’s superior charms, prevented its a'ccom* 
plishment. The Author has, therefore, to render it 
more probable, enlisted into his service another 
powerful agent in the female breast, curiosity.—■ 
Actuated by this, Elizabeth consents to meet her 
rival. How much this meeting contributes to the 
hastening of the catastrophe it is unnecessary to 
observe. 

The fiction of Melvil s ordination, and of his 
administering as it were by stealth, the highest 
offices of the church, is happily imagined. By the 
confession of Mary, the mind of the spectator is 
put out of doubt as to the points of her guilt; he is 
fill’d with indignation at her undeserved sufferings, 
while her sincere repentance of the crimes she 
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has committed, fills him with sentiments of the 
deepest commiseration. In short, it appears to 
me, that her whole history, as here exhibited by 
the Poet, is admirably calculated to excite the 
iteof x«i QoGov, the pity and the fear so indispen- 
sibly required, by the Stagyrite, as the effects of 
tragic poetry; however, this matter has been 
misunderstood by many commentators of the great 
critic. For his whole meaning is, that the tragic 
Poet should seek, by the means of pity and fear, 
to purge as well these, as all other passions inci¬ 
dent to humanity; by pointing out proper objects 
for pity and terror, virtually to teach what 
objects are unworthy, and thus to attain the 
height of moral virtue, which Socrates and Plato 
declared to consist h ru x ou ^ t,v *** Aiww0« oij 
&», in rejoicing and grieving in what is worthy 
of it. 

It has been objected against this Scene, that the 
administration of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, is indecent upon the Stage. If this re¬ 
presentation were attended by any circumstances 
calculated to depreciate this religious solemnity, 
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I should be of the same opinion; but it is con¬ 
ducted with a dignity belonging to the holy office, 
and, by infusing awe into the minds of the spec¬ 
tators, persuades them the more Of the sincerity 
of Mary’s confession. Such a representation could 
only be indecent, where the sacred function was 
therein abased. Aristotle, though he preferred 
the interest arising from events, to that tyeu;, 
or to that arising from the apparatus (what the 
French call spectacle), intends by no means to de¬ 
cry r» 7»jf oipuif, when employed as auxiliaries. 
Add to this, that the machinery, on the effect of 
which he would not haye the Poet depend, is that 
of mere decoration. Here, indeed, is a Deus ex 
machina: but surely also, a dignusvindicenodus. 
In the present case, it secures the compassion of 
the spectator, and thereby conduces much to the 
interest of the catastrophe. The Greeks, were a 
polished people, and the masters of mankind, in 
the perfection of tragedy. It was by them, de¬ 
rived from their religious rites; they thought its 
intimate connection with religion, was necessary 
to its attaining the ends propose^ by it—it waste 
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them, not only a moral and political, but also a 
sacred poem- It is no objection to an imitation of 
them, that they were heathens ; their morality 
was good, and the people, on whom the Stage was 
to operate, had the most exalted ideas of their re¬ 
ligious rites; exposed, as their religion justly was, 
to objections of every kind, they still thought, it 
was recommended, rather than depreciated by 
a public representation of ite ceremonies.—Shall 
we Christians, have a less exalted idea of the 
doctrines of our faith? 

Immediately before her final exit, Mary observes 
Lord Leicester, amongst those who surround her 
The few words, which she then speaks to him, 
have been construed into a bitterness, unbecoming 
of her situation, as an absolved penitent. I see no 
bitterness in the passage; however meek, she must 
have been impressed with a sense of Leicester’s 
treachery ; and how could she punish him more 
mildly, than by simply placing it in his view, and 
still wishing him, if possible, to be happy ? She 
must be considered, from the moment of her ab 
solution, as m the service of virtue; she would 
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reclaim him; she reproaches him not; she mikes 
him reproach himself. 

The only circumstance I could have wished 
otherwise, is the appearance of Elizabeth, in the 
fifth act, after the catastrophe. I was well aware 
that the ancient unities were not strictly applica¬ 
ble to the present arrangement of the Stage ; yet, 
I must own, it appeared to me at first, a too great 
violation of the unify of place. Upon reflection, 
however, I am of another opinion. The distance 
is here purely accidental; there is no moral ne¬ 
cessity for the scene of Mary’s imprisonment, 
being at such a distance from the residence of 
Elizabeth. Had it been in any place of con¬ 
finement in or near London, the impropriety 
would have beta at least diminished, if not, en¬ 
tirely obviated. The Queen of Scotland had re¬ 
ceived her punishment; she was innocent as to 
the crime she was accused of; yet, the great prin¬ 
ciple of distributive justice, is thereby exemplified. 
It seemed also necessary to shew the situation of 
her antagonists, particularly of Elizabeth ; who, 
after this arbitrary act, is equally deserted by her 
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real arid pretended friends# So convinced wal 
Voltaire of the necessity of shewing the situation 
of the crlmihalj and at the same time so blind to 
the only mean of accomplishing it * that he makes 
his Mahomet, in a most artificial speech, describe 
minutely the horrors of his situation# I need not 
say how unnatural it is, to make the person under 
the immediate pressure of calamity, enter into the 
detail of his own suffering.—Sudh reflections 
are natural for the spectator, and to him they are 
entirely left in Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 

The Author, as well as myself, wished this 
Piece to be acted Upon the English Stage. It was 
not yet finished* when we made the offer of it; 
which was not even answered. I hope* however* 
that my translation will not be found to have so 
mutilated the merits of the original, that the prin¬ 
ciple of Aristotle will not here too maintain its 
ground. He says, “ *H ya^ t ^uyuStat iuvufti^ 

am ayuvoii Ha) uito*$ov i stf.” For the force of 
tragedy exists even without the help of represen 
tation and actors. 


The Translator# 



PERSONS OF THE DRAMA, 


Elizabeth, Queen of England. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, a Prisoner in England. 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

ff'illiam Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord High-Treasurer. 

Earl of Kent. 

Sir ff'illiam Davison, Secretary of State. 

Sir Amias Paulet, Keeper of Mary. 

Sir Edward Mortimer, his Nephew. 

Count L’Aubespine, the French Ambassador. 

Count Bellievre, Envoy Extraordinary from Fronts. 

O'Kelly, Mortimer’s Friend. 

Sir Drue Drury, another Keefer of Mary. 

Sir Andrew Melvil, her House-Steward. 

Burgoyne, her Physician. 

Hannah Kennedy, her Nurse. 

Margaret Curl, her Attendant. 

Sheriff of the County. 

Officer of the Guard, 

French and English Lords. 

Soldiers. 

Servants of State, belonging to Elizabeth. 

Servants and Female Attendants of the Queen of Scots. 



ERRATA. 

Page 5, line 4, for bounds, read Bonds. 

—— ib. — 6, for bounds, read bonds. 

— ib. —. 8 ,for This realm against^ read This realm, and 

’gainst. 

2, for You shall know, &c. read Sir, you shall 
know, Sec. 
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A TALE. 


IN tfte golden age of monkilh fway over 
the wills and underftandings of men j 
when the cowled head was the only re- 
pofitory of the fecrets of Omnifciencej 
when the glance of a laic behind the 
curtain of nature was high treaforkngainft 
God, and all his knowledge was ac¬ 
counted contraband, and derived from 
the Devil; when to think was impifctyi 
when fcience led to the pillory, and' wif- 
dom to the flake; there lived in Sa¬ 
lerno, tranquil and happy in the culti- 
B Vation 
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vation of literature, Pietro Barliardo, 
occupied in liberal ftudies in an age 
that conftrained Galileo to abjure the 
convi£Hons of his reafon, that brought 
SavWlarola to the flames, and configned 
Jonh rauflus to the Devil, for their ge¬ 
nerous efforts to enlighten their igno¬ 
rant contemporaries. A century, that 
had rifen and flourifhed under the eye 
of Barliardo, haftened to decay: it had 
enriched him with experience and the 
materials of wifdom, and ftudy had 
taught jiim to employ them. Aware of 
the nobler ufes of fcience, he applied his 
attainments to no purpofes of idle pa¬ 
rade: to rival the clergy in the arts, 
which it had impropriated and fet it’s 
landmarks on; to boaft, that he traced 
nature in he molt fecret excurfions, and 


was 
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was a confident of her moft claridefinlt 
tranfaftions* made no part of his plan f 
he profefied, but to inculcate into the 
mind of youth civil and clafllcal erudi¬ 
tion; and this the moiiks did riot con- 
fider as an encroachment on their patent* 
but, while they were left the unc<*ntefted 
conduits of divine truth, allowed him td 
be reforted to as a refervoir Of profane 
and pagan literature. 

Secret as the councils of confpirators 
or the debaucheries of hypocrites, were 
the refearches of Barliardo ••into the 
myfteries of magic; for not content 
with the arts that govern men, he wifhed 
to pulh his conquefts into other regions, 
and bend fuperior beings to his will. 
Yet fo guarded were all his meafures, 
that eagle-eyed fulpicion Was foiled, and 
B 2 vigilance 
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vigilance in vain lay in watch for him * 
though his green and fouftd old age, 
vigorous and unimpaired at ninety-five, 
gave the alarm to invidious obfervation 
and unlefs Lucifer were his phylician, 
and had been feed with the reverfion of 
Pietro’^ foul, it feemed impoffible, that 
at an age when his vital fap fhould have 
been exhaufted, the honours of his head 
withered and decayed, and death fhould 
have vifibly meditated the fatal blow, 
that the old man could retain the frefh- 
nefs of juvenile vigour: io realoned the 
monks, and fuch reafoning became 
them. Their emiffaries mingled with 
his pupils; but without extrafting any 
matter for their malice, and without any 
other confequence, than inducing Pietro 
to renounce the inftru&ion of youth, to 

which 
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which he imputed the jealoufy of the 
clergy, that he might not provoke their 
envy to more effe&ual meafures, and 
lofe the confolation of returning to duft 
in confecrated ground. He refolved to 
devote the laft chapter of his life, to the 
education of an orphan nephew,* whom 
fate fufficiently called on him to protect, 
by depriving the child of every other 
friend. Him he adopted as his fon, de¬ 
clared the heir to all his eftates, and la¬ 
boured to enrich with probity, and adorn 
with literature: he fecluded hitnfelf from 
all commerce with the world: books of 
aftrology and magic, his nephew Bene¬ 
detto, and a poor coulin, bynameFfan- 
cefco, whom he had taken into the houfc 
as a playmate and fuperintendant for 
the former, comppfed his whole fociety. 

B 3 The 
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The child alone cropt the joys of the 
palling mornentj the harveft of the old 
man and of Francefco, lived but in ex¬ 
pectation. Though the latter found in 
the houfe of Barliardo every neceflary, 
and many conveniences, his young heart 
panting for freedom, would have fpurn- 
ed thefe advantages for a wider range of 
liberty, had not a fair neighbour, the 
daughter of a decayed and difabled 
fculptor, overbalanced the chagrin he 
endured from the peevilhnefs of the old 
man, and. the tedioufneft he felt in the 
infipid amufements of the child. No 
fooner had Benedetto wearied himfelf 
wjth his Iports, no fooner had Barliardo 
immured himfelf in his library, to ac¬ 
quaint himfelf in books with beings 
whom he dreaded to invoke ■, than Fran- 
2 cefco 
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celco ftole to Enemonde, and railed 
with kifies on the lips of his enamoured 
girl, a more tlifsful fpirit than ever ne¬ 
cromancy, with all its dread incantations, 
has conjured up. 

This gentle fprite was no lefs than 
the gay god of love; whoefteems magic 
circl#s of crucifixes, deaths heads, fhin 
bones, and fwords, no more than, the 
burning torrents of Vefuvius do the re- 
liques of St. Januarius, or than Oba- 
diah’s coach-horfe did the fign of the 
crofs : who creeps through the grates of 
convents, mocks the precautions of 
monks, and forces his way to the human 
heart, through every human fenfe: that 
god, who though a child, is abfolute 
overmen; who, though himfelf blind, 
is the fureft of guides; and to whom, 
B 4 though 
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though he has no longer altars in any 
church, all the world bows the knee. 
When Francefco lay in the magic circle 
of Enemonde’s arms, and murmured the 
invocation of love, the fpirit freely laid 
itfelf open to his demands, folved his 
doubts, confirmed his hopes, and pre¬ 
dicted by its interpreter prattling tope, 
the youth’s entire deftiny. Love had 
foon revealed all his fecrets, and for fur¬ 
ther information, referred the inquirer to 
the fpirit of marriage j and this the amor¬ 
ous boy was eagerenough to invoke. Still 
within tfie .propitious circle, with fighs, 
preflures of the hand, melting looks, 
rapturous fmiles, with fond complaints, 
tender expoftulations, with tranfports of 
rage, jealoufy and defpair, the impaf- 
fioned boy befought the connubial power 

tQ 
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to initiate him in the moft precious of 
myfteries: a fecret more valuable than 
any contained in the obelifks of Egypt, 
and which had alchymifts ever tafted, 
they would have fought no further for 
the philofophers ftone. Could Fran- 
cefco have obtained this, he would hane 
dug thrdUgh folid fire, fwum through 
liquid, have made Bonzes’ and Bra¬ 
ndos’ penances appear the probations 
of children, have bound his tongue in 

eternal filence, and have iubferibed to 

• 

the moft dreadful llw that ancient or 
modern Dracos have enabled j he would 
have renounced his reafon, received the 
writings of priefts as the word of God, 
and fubmitted his faith to the guidance 
of hoary ignorance, and inveterate error. 
But of this fcope all his lhafts fell fhort; 

his 
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his forces, which had carried him through 
all the former ftages, failed him in the 
laft. He erefted altars among the fra¬ 
grant myrtles, under the thick lhade of 
the broad platane and the gigantick 
larch: he prayed in the cool of eve, be- 
0^e the rippling rill, that changed its 
murmurs into prayers for him r he ani¬ 
mated the filent and ftagnant noon, with 
his entreaties and complaints: in vain 
were all ; the fpirit of marriage remained 
inexorable. 

When Francefco had effayed every 
incenfe, had exhaufted every form of 
imprecation without effect, he at laft 
alked his Enemonde; why Ihe denied her 
hand to him, to whom Ihe had fo freely 
given her heart ? 


Enemonde. 
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Enemonde. Becaufe I cannot bring thee 
bags of gold, to perpetuate the luftre of 
my charms, and to’ preferve the cheek,. 
which thou now fondly thinkeft fo fmooth 
and vermeil, fmooth and vermeil ftill. 

Francejco. Enemonde ? 

Enemonde. Save words for ftrangers: 
I read thy anfwer in the indignant 
flafhes of thy eye, and the reproachful 
fwell of thy lip. Well I know, that not 
the charms of perfon alone, with which, 
on the credit of three witnefies, my lover, 
my glafs, and my vanity, I believe pa- 
ture has endowed me, have retained thy 
fpirited heart in fubje&ion to my ca¬ 
price j but I am certain alfo that the im¬ 
petuous, impaffioned Francefco, has not 
chofen me for the object of his love, be- 
paufe my features are feldoni djftorted 

by 
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by pafiioo, and my heart is never the feat 

of malignity. Sure am I, that my Fran- 

cefco would not defert me, would not 

• make my nuptial bed a bier, becaufe a 

withering fever had blenched my cheeks, 

or fwept the treffes from my head; but 

I am too certain that his infatiate eyes 

would no longer dwell with f rapture on 

my countenance, fhould fallow ficknefs 

ingrain my now florid checks with her 

morbid hue. Believe me, loved youth, 

fenfual defire finds the materials for 
< 

ev^ry paflion, however fancy may colour 
them: drefs and adorn it as you will, 
the fubftance remains the fame.—Let 
me fpeak out, Francefco, you fhall find 
I have anticipated your anfwer. 

We girls too, are tyrannifed by our 
fenfes, and fddom has reafon a veto 

againft 
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againft their refolves. A Ihrivelled fke- 
Ifcton, worn with ^care, • confumed by 
difeafe, and broken by calamities and 
afflidions; a living corps dry as a mum¬ 
my, and lhaddwy as an apparition, 
looking woe, and breathing pellilence, 
though it fhould teem with the virtues of 
Ciints, and $ere to plead with the tongue 
of angels, would never move us to defire. 
Blooming youth, delicate beauty, and 
fparkling vivacity, are the allurements of 
women: ftrength, courage and gaiety, 
the attradions of men. The chains, Ity 
which we hold you, time foon wears 
through : the cement, which binds us to 
you, time hardens and confirms. Your 
empire over us, is founded on the need the 
feeble labour under of protedion ; our 
power over you, is the child of curiofiry 

and 
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and defire : -when the parents die, whence 
mufi the helplefs infapt derive fufterance* 
Your fex, in the confidence ofitsftrength, 
/hakes off the light incumbrance without 
difficulty: nay your chains fall from you 
of themfelves. You grow callous and 
1 indifferent to our careffes, you eonfider 
our tendemefs as a duty, ancl feldom is 
duty rewarded with gratitude and love. 
You have crafted the laws of conftancy 
and fidelity, and like legiflators exempt 
. yourfcives from the obfervance of them. 
Id fine, while you wander free as the 
wind, we languifh in flavery: judge then 
if it behoves me not, to fubmit to the 
“yoke of marriage wkh caution. 

Framejco. Deep obfervations, Ene- 
monde i but Hill only the preface to thy 
(S&Otifie, 


Enemondt* 
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Enemonde. Do not mock me, Fran- 
'cc fco, I fpeak what the good {pint of 
love inlpires me with. 

Francejco. Good fpirits infpire good 
meanings, and is not a refufalof thy hand 
the fubftance of all this eloquence ? Riches, 
you give me to underftand, make thf 
happy hufband. Ah why did I not place 
my affedtions on the image of our Lady 
of Loretto! riches that has in plenty. 
The wooden doll glittering with gold 
and gems, would fbften into life beneath 
my impaffioned clafp, and become a 
panting bride: the lifelefs lips would melt 
with my ardent kilTes, and wake to fenfi- 
bility and animation. 

Enemonde. Why wilt thou miftake me? 
Once we needed not the interpretation of 
language to communicstcour molt fecnec 

thoughts j 
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thoughts} now language is inefficient to 
' render us intelligible. Thou art a mart 
Jike others of thy race, and the excep¬ 
tions among you , are formed but for the 
cell and the hermitage. Your changes 
are more frequent than the moon’s or the 
lode’s you are more inconftant than the 
weather j *tis lefs difficult to ‘chain the 
air than to confine your affections. Shall 
I not dread then to lofe thy love ? I alfo 
am a woman, and the differences among 
us fit their fubjeCts but for the hofpitai 
andacloifter. The headlong propenfity 
to love, the pungent rage to be loved, 
employ all our wiffies and efforts, infpire 
rds our arts, and teach us all our graces: 
thefe idols of the fex are equally adored 
Jby the prude and the coquet, the girl 
and the woman.: the rites different, but 

the 
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the devotion the fame. Impelled and 
directed by thefe, we vary, the drefs and 
the manners, allure you with kindnds, 
tantalife you with coynefs, and retain you 
by jealoufy, For you, mirrors of your 
taftes, we are gay, fad, tender, fpright- 
ly, refejved or open. To your appro¬ 
bations all our a&ions are addrefled: for 
you the fmall footed nymph wears the 
fcant veftment; for you the taper arm 
is left expofed, and the fnowy bofom 
bares its opening rofebuds to the /ude 
breezes j for you the luxuriant trefies 
float unconfined, the vocal melody is 
cultivated, and the laughing dimple cm- _ 
bellifhes the peachy cheek. All for 
love, is the device of woman: we fly you, 
that you may purfue j with the breath of 
affc&ed indifference we inflame your ar- 
C dour j 
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dour; we deny, that you may not per¬ 
ceive how eagerly we beftow, left you 
fhould defpife'the favour for its cheap- 
nefs; we frown at your amorous thefts, to 
conceal our joy and inability to withhold 
wfeat you have thought to ravilh. We 
all labour to accelerate the goldeji period 
of our lives, the blifsful era of love: even 
the growing girl, yet unripe for the em¬ 
brace of man, feeks to hide her immatu¬ 
rity, and anticipate pubefcence; we 
alt flyive to protradV the precious feafon, 
fpite of age, infirmities and wrinkles, 
and flutter on the precin&s of it, like a 
recently departed fpirit, round the loved 
regions of life. The Woman who does 
not own this, dlfguiles her feelings, 
which all declare, that with love the firft 
light gulhes upon her foul. Thou, I own, 

loved 
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loved Francefco ! art my fun} my god, 
the better creator of my life and happi- 
nefs. 

Francejco. Maiden, why delude me 
with empty carefies? To what end 
cover with cloth of gold, the block on 
whicl* thou behead’ft me ? Why crown 
me with flowers, but to immolate me ? 

Enemonde. Immolate thee ? Injurious 
Francefco—I live but in thy love: how 
then can I confent to deftroy thy psffion 
by a marriage, contracted in poverty, 
and confummated in diftrefs ? 

Francefco. Is that all, Enemonde ? that 
the mighty Alps that feparates us ? How 
eafily removed ! crown me with the con- 
fenting kifs, divine girl, thou art my bride 
to-morrow. Have I’not ftrength to la¬ 
bour ? haft not thou fpirit to affift me ? 

C 2 Enemonde. 
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Enmonde. I have not Spirit to aflifl 
thee, when I think that every effort 
robs me of a portion of my charms, and 
of what alone renders my charms valua¬ 
ble—thy love. When labour has worn the 
polffh from my now fmooth limbs, when 
burning funs have /hrivelled and em¬ 
browned my filky /kin, and penury has 
dried the fliining moi/lure of my eyes, 
with what tranfports, loved Francefco, 
wik thou behold me ? or fay, when a 
long' day’s toils has laid a load of fleep 
on thy drooping eyelids, when fcarcely 
can a full night refre/h thy weary limbs, 
and repleni/h thy drained juices, what 
leifure wilt thou find for love ? I too 
have dreamt delightful vifions of hy¬ 
meneal blifs, have fancied it would con-, 
vert toil into amufement, fow the barren 

■ wafte 
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wafte of penury with rofes, and render it 
a land flowing with milk and honey. I 
conceived that in the bofom of my be¬ 
loved, the gathered rain muft be tafte- 
ful as the ne&areous juice of Falernian 
vineyards j the hardeft cruft more deli¬ 
cious than the high feafoned viands of 
luxury. I thought that the endearments 
of a loved confort could banifh diftrefs, 
his fmiles diflipate affliction, Ipread down 
on the bare earth, and tranfmute a cot 
into a palace. 

Francejco. And haft thou abandoned a 
belief to which I cling as to my hopes of 
Paradife ? 

Enemonde. I have relinquilhed an opi¬ 
nion, of the error of which I had full de- 
monftration, and thou will loofe the dear 
delufion, when thou fhalt have viewed 
C 3 the 
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the proofs I can produce to thee of its 
fallhood. Let us proceed to yon hut 
and repofc ourfelves : the cool breath of 
eve begins to revive the fainting herb¬ 
age, and Vittorio, its tenant, will foon 
return with the miferahle earnings of 

his dailv toils. From him I have learnt 

%* 

how faftidious love abhors the habita- 

C 

tion of poverty. See ! here comes his 
wife—who would recognife in her mea¬ 
gre, fqualid form, the fair Rofabel, 
who, two fhort years agone, was the 
delighfof your fex, and the envy-of her 
own.- 

France/co. O vanity, vanity! when 
thou founded’ft thy throne in the female 
heart, thou but took’ft: pofleffion of thy 
birthright. Deform not thofe lips framed 
for the feat of joy, with that fco'rnful 

fmile j 
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finile j thou muft, Enemonde, confcfs, 
that through every ftage of life, a wo¬ 
man pants to excel all her lex, and mo- 
nopolife admiration. Rofabel no longer 
excites worjder in one fex, nor jealoufy 
in the other. Why Ihould Ihe ? Ought 
her willies to wander beyond the po?- 
lelllon of her hulband’s affettions ? 

Enemonde. Did Ihe but poffefs them, I 
grant you, that the reft were fuper- 
fluous—but let herfelf decide.—Heaven 
blefs you, houfewife you are finking 

with fatigue! Your fpoule, methinks, 

/ 

might alleviate your labour.——He 
might eafe my labour, faid the young 
wife, and wiped the tear from her lan¬ 
guid eye; he might eafe my labour; 
but, alas! he is weighed to the earth 
with his own. 

C 4 
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JF rancejco. Is it not fweet to you, to 
toil for him; to him, to toil for you; to 
both, to labour for your children ? 

Rofabel. Alas ! I could chearfully hew 
my way through the prefent, did bur 
a joyous future promife to terminate our 
Aifery. But all our pains fcarcely de¬ 
fend our poor hut againft th£ driving 
rain and beating tempeft; fcarcely pro¬ 
cure the/e coarfe garbs to our {hivering 
bodies, fcarcely feed the wick of life 
with the coarfeft aliments. Oft have I 
befought the bleffed virgin for children : 
now with fervent gratitude I thank her 
for having denied them. How had I 
procured the ftrength and milk to 
nourifh them ? How had I found time 
to attend to them ?—Mother or child 
muft have perifhed. 


Enmonde. 
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Enemsnde. Toil is painful, my^good 

woman; but furely a loved hulband’s 
* 

tendernefs may aflfuage its rigour. 

Rojabel. I thought lb once; but mar¬ 
riage has diffolved the delufion. How 
indeed, or when, can love find a place 

f 

in our hearts ? Labour occupies the da^ 
and fatigue claims the night. Can de¬ 
fire live in the dirt and fweat of penury, 
or the tender frame of pleafure endure 
uni emitting toil and wafting indigence ? 
However my looks at Vittorio may 
overflow with affection, he converts 
them into food for his chagrin ; I may 
pour out the confolations with which 
love infpires me, he curfes his folly for 
having united his fortune to that of a 
creature, who weighs him down to 
wretchednefs. I feek to difpel his gloom, 

and 
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and mitigate his anguifh, by tender fo¬ 
lic it ude and fond endearments. He 

furlily vows to join fame band of rob- 
/ t 

bers, and defy infamy and the wheel for 
a lefs laborious fubfiftance ; and if I 
murmur a reproachful fyllable, I am 
Menaced with his poignard. Some 
months fince, a confuming 4 ficknefs 
brought me to the verge of the tomb; 
and while appetite funk beneath anguifh 
and debility, he was not unkind: buf 
when hunger returned before ftrength, 
and J ate without earning, he grudged 
me every morfel, and repined at con¬ 
tributing to my fubfiftance. O mar¬ 
riage ! is it thus thou united: fouls, that 
one fhall think, that ftolen from itfelf, 
which it imparts to the other ? 

France/co. He was once not fo un¬ 
gentle. 


Rojabel, 
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Rojabel. Never was he thus, till his 
ill-forted match and its confequences 
ruined his fortune, and embittered his 
temper. Becaufe he gave his hand to 
his inferior in rank and. wealth, he was 
driven from his father’s houfe, dis¬ 
inherited, and left to fubfift by the la- 

» 

bour of his hands. Yet, during the 
firft weeks of our nuptials, he was con¬ 
tent and gay, and often vowed, that 
with me this wretched hut was more 
precious to 'him than the whole of Sa¬ 
lerno. But, ah, how foon he changed! 
Accuftomed to an eafy, luxurious life in 
his paternal manfion, he was unable to 
fubmit to the hard fare of indigence. 
Infe&ed by his difcontent, chagrin can¬ 
kered the rofes of my cheeks j my foft, 
round arm became coarfe and meagre, 

care 
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care quenched the fire of my eyes, and 
my face no longer beamed pleafure 
upon him. 

A gruff voice roared from the hut. 
Eternal goflip, muft the work ftand ftill 
for thy chatter? on to the vineyard, 

or- 

Rofabel ftarted, and look ed ( terrified ; 
Vittorio is coming, fhe cried; I muft 
go, or he will beat me. 

Francefco. What ? I will run and re- 
monftrate- 

• Rofabel. For Heaven’s fake, ftay 
fhould you intereft yourfelf for me, you 
will excite his jealoufy, and I fhall fare 
the worfe. But have I not merited this 
treatment ? I might have forefeen what 
muft be the fad confequences of our im¬ 
prudent marriage } they glared upon 

me j 
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me j but I Ihut my eyes to them as to a 
painful light: God keep you both from 
fuch willful blindnefs ! 

She proceeded to the vineyard: the 
lovers returned to the city. Pondering 
on this imprefllve leflon, they were long 
immerfed in filence: at laft the im- 
paffioned youth exclaimed. And mull: 
thou never be mine, Enemonde ? 

Enemonde. Not till our work lhall be 
our paftime, not our bufinefs ; the cradle, 
not the grave of our love. Serve the 
old Barliardo with diligence, and his 
will may repay thy attentions. 

Francejco. Never: he would think 
every zecchin bellowed on me, a theft 
from his darling Benedetto. 

Enemonde. One treafure, at leaft, he 
will not grudge to communicate to 

thee— 
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thee—his knowledge; and did he not 
thence derive all his riches ? 

Francejco. Science, my Enemonde, is 
not of fo. eafy transference as money : 
years after years murt creep their fhail- 
<oaced circuit, ere I could poffefs thee. 

Enemonde. Poll thou fear that age 
would render me hideous ? 

Francejco. No: but I fear the allure¬ 
ments and guiles of Horatio Orfalini. 
Has h: t of late fought the habitation 
of thy. h.-her; and what lhould wealthy 
youth feek in the manfion of poverty, if 
not thee ? What attractions could the 
fuffering cries of age, opprefied by the 
conjoined force of infirmity and ficknefs, 
have to him, were they not the price of 
thy converfe ? Ha, what a ray of ago¬ 
nizing fufpicion does Hell flafh on my 

foul • 
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foul! he perhaps, too furely, he has 
taught thee the worth of that gold, from 
xfihich thou now expedteft to reap con¬ 
nubial felicity! 

Enemonde. Never ffiall my heart or 
head harbour a thought lb odious, and 
ib (P fpicably irrational. As well might 
I place the pleafures of the table in 
eating the rankelt viands off hlver, or 
the joys of drinking in quaffing the vileft 
dregs from goblets of gold. I do not 
alk to riot in a profufion of riches ; of 
theml'elves they beftow nothing which 
my foul values but they Jecure every 
thing which conftitutes my felicity. I 
afk not immoderate opulence j but I alk 
that indigence and labour may not blaft 
my charms before their date expires, 
and alienate thy affedtions from me. To 
2 avoid 
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avoid this dreadful banifhment from thy 
heart, this lofs of every thing precious 
to me, I will never give thee my hand 
till fortune fmiles on our union. 

Francejco. Enemonde, thou art indeed 
lovely j but not fo lovely that the haughty 
Another of Orfalini will count thy charms 
for anceftorsj fuperior beings might 
admire thy underftanding; but will her 
ambitious mind confider thy wit as 
wealth ? Never art thou like to come 
to an agreement with her; and for that 
very reafon, fooner with the fon. 

Enemonde. Every thing is already 
fettled with him. 

Francejco. And my happinefs fold with 
thy virtue! 

Enemonde. Oh, that I could hate thee 
one half hour, for thinking fo meanly of 
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me. Could I be tempted to fet a price 
on my innocence* that price were my 
father’s happinefs. To know that by 
my crime, my unhappy parent lived in 
cafe and affluence, would, if aught could, 
efieft the impoffible—reconcile me to 
impurity and guilt, quench the hell- 
flames that blazed in my bofom, and 
hufli the barking monfters of my tor¬ 
tured confcience. What but this re¬ 
flection could confole me in the arms of 
a libertine, abandoned to infamy, and 
enflaved to unholy luft—what but the 
reflection, that, by this bargain with 
Hell, I Iheltered my father from care, 
and fortified him againft diftrefs ? Thou 
wert yefterday in our cot: faweft thou 
penury converted into abundance, the 
earthen jug tranfmuted into a filver cup, 
D the 
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the rulh hangings and rude mats re¬ 
placed by Perfian carpets, and tapefery 
of Indian workmanftiip ? Wears not the 
paramour of the rich and generous 
Horatio a gorgeous robe ? Say, is not 
ihe relplendent with ftarry brilliants ? 

Francejco. Sweet Enemonde, thy eyes 
dance not more gaily when thou ex¬ 
patiated: on riches, than when thou dif¬ 
fered thy poverty. If thy yoke is of 
fo eafv fufferance, alone, why not con- 
fent to bear it with me ? 

Enemonde. Becaufe I might become 
hideous, and thou incondant. 

Francejco. Might! But barely might! 
And wilt thou facrifice thy happinefs 
and mine to pofiibilities P Seed thou 
not how I melt away in the fire of my 
paflions ? how ungratified defires wade 

my 
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STiy juices, and corifume my vigour i 
And haft thou not wilhes like mine ? 
Too oft for denial, have thy burning 
kifles betrayed them: Do no anxious 
wants difturb thy breaft ? Too oft have 
thy half-fmothered fighs revealed them. 
And canft thou not gratify thofe pa.Tions 
with another youth ? cannot other lovers 
realife thy fond wilhes ? Canft thou re- 
folve to delay the harveft of love, till 
icy winter has ftript thee of thy charms, 
and fpread his fnows over thee ? All for 
love, is the female maxim; and the 
fenfes have a majority of fuffrage in the 
choice of a lover: thyfelf haft avowed 
it. The tender, voluptuous Enemonde 
had never elected Francefco, the lhri- 
velled mummy, the pallid corpfe, though 
mines of wifdom had enriched his mind, 
D 2 and 
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and the honied dew of perfuafion had 
diftilled from his lips: fo have thy 
ravings, fweet enthufiaft, allured me. 
Thy fenfes are not Jels inclined fince thy 
choice to prefer the robull and nervous 
form of the young Hercules, to the 
foftew beauties of the Apollo; and can 
- thy Francefco compare in manly beauty 
with Horatio ? Horatio ! When I think 
ofhim, a raging fire devours my marrow, 
and my veins become too confined for 
my blood. Hear me devote myfelf, 
foul and body, to Hell, for vengeance 
on him, who robs me of thee. I will 
difguife myfelf, Ihould his arts win thee, 
beyond the deteftion of fear or jealoufy: 
I will mangle my vifage, and change my 
Ipeech, and, covered with impenetrable 
concealment. Hide into the habitation 
i where 
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where thou and thy feducer riot in ex- 
tacies of voluptuoufnefs : there, by ficti¬ 
tious pictures, I will endear his charms 
and virtues to thee, and embelliih all 
his perfections : I will make his carefies 
as necefiary to thy heart as aliment to 
thy frame, or as fummer funs to the 
ripening harveft; and when thou haft 
treafured all thy joys in him when thou 
haft no food but his kifles, no place of 
reft but his arms, I will dafh the vefiel 
of thy happinefs to the ground, and 
murder him in thy prefence. 

Enemonde. Dear, frantic youth ! how 
thou at once delighted: and fhockeft 
me ! What proof of love like this mad- 
nefs ! I am thine, and will continue fo, 
though I found thee a complication of 
vices, an aggregate of all depravities. 
Were an angel to woo me to his arms, 
D 3 I would 
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I would cling to thee, the eled of my 
heart, though thou wert a veflel of cor¬ 
ruption, a bag of contagious peflilence : 
let the notaries of Heaven record my 
declaration, and let Hell heat its furnace 
feven-fold to avenge the imalleft viola¬ 
tion of it. 

Francejco. Enemonde, thou fhalt ftill 
be mine, or paffion is imlolent, and refo- 
lution fickle as fafhion. Soon, foon 
fhall my efforts obtain the golden fleece, 
though fwarming monfters guard it. 

1 , t 

Our happinefs, fweet love, germinates, 
but to rear it, requires all our attention : 
be thou confiant, as I am refolved, and 
Alps fhall not keep us feparate. Adieu, 
my fair one ! 

He preffed the lips of his Enemonde 
•with more 'than his wonted fervour, and, 
repeating his farewell, repaired to the 

habita- 
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habitation of Barliardo. He Aid into the 
chamber, and found the carelefs Bene¬ 
detto locked in found but eafy (lumbers. 
Francefco envied the happy child his 
calm clear deep, and caft himfelf, per¬ 
turbed with paffion, and troubled with 
croud ing p‘roje£ts, on his couch, wjj.ere 
no lenient power hovered over him and 
(lied the foft dews of repofe on his harafT- 
ed mind. Jealoufy flood befide his pil¬ 
low, and whifpered tales, that drove, him 
to phrenfy: Defire infufed its cantha- 
rides into his blood, and his # downy 
couch was a rack of agony to him. Sleep 
hovered over him, but to tantalize him 
with the hope of repofe, that continually 
fled his eyelids. like this night were 
many of the enfuing: his fierce defires 
lighted up fever in his body and phrenfy 
D4 in 
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in his foul: the confidence, with which 
the affurance of Enemonde had filled 
him, gradually difappeared, as the laft 
gleam*of twilight fades away, when 
night afferts her domain over the whole 
hemifphere. Care harafied him without 
remiffion: in vain he ftrove to call off 
the load of anxiety which weighed on his 
ipirits and crulhed every fentiment of 
pleafure. Every joy he had once loved 
grew infipid while higher blifs allured 
him: to lead Enemonde to the nuptial 
bed was the wifh that tyrannifed over 
him, and he brooded day and night on the 
means of accomplilhing this purpofe. 

It chanced one day, as he had with 
chearful promptitude accompanied Be¬ 
nedetto in all the meanders of fpontane- 
pus gaiety and mirthful caprice, and by 
, participating 
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participating the wantonnefs of the boy 
had led him at his will, while he feemed 
to follow, that the old man, elated by 
the hilarity of the child, call more grate¬ 
ful glances at the youth, who contribut¬ 
ed fo largely to the happinefs of his darl¬ 
ing. Francefco feized the moment, when 
gladnefs.and gratitude collected in his 
patron’s countenance, like fruftifying 
clouds in an April Iky, and prepared 
by every art to make them defcend in a 
golden Ihower. Praifes of the lad’s intel¬ 
ligence, franknefs, and fenfibility, open¬ 
ed the difcourfe, and, warmed with pa¬ 
ternal fondnefs, Barliardo ratified every, 
commendation with a. True, Francefcb ! 
and he clofed all with faying, ’tis a foft 
wax on which -every ftamp will leave a 
clear and perfect impreflion. 
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Francefco. Fortunate child, who will 
receive a form from the moulding of 
Barliardo, that princes or angels might 
envy him long have men inveighed on 
the folly and injuftice of Fortune. Be¬ 
hold her calumniators refuted. All have 
fitid that (lie gives without reafon, and 
takes away without juftice; that /he 
rai/es to the throne tho/e who, lower than 
the foies of the loweft, have been made 
the footftool of the vulgar j and that /he 
lets the foot of meanne/s on the neck of 
him to whom rank and riches have bow¬ 
ed the knee i that fhe tears the corpfe of 
the patriot from its grave, and loads it 
with obloquy and outrage, and cano¬ 
nizes the villain; that /he pours the poi- 
fon of vice into vafes of porphyry, and 
the precious myrrh of virtue into broken 

veffels; 
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vefiels; that her whole adminiftration is 
a game at crofs purpofes j making the 
lame, couriers; the blind, guides j and 
the dumb, criers. Scandalous, ground- 
lei's afperfions; the lentence of interefted 
judges ; the declaration of criminals on 
tiie rack, bent to exculpate themfclves' 
by accusing others! at leaft. Fortune 
in her treatment to me and Benedetto has 


evinced her difeernment, and demon- 
ftrated her equity. The gentle Benedetto 
ihe leads by the hands of the wife Barli- 
ardo to honour and opulence, to indepen¬ 
dence and happinefs; and me, unworthy 
as unfortunate, fhe leaves to grovel in 
poverty and neglect. 

Pietro. How, Coufin! do you ftyle 
yourfelf poor ? have you not every ne- 
ceflary ? do you not enjoy numberlefs 
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Superfluities ? are your employments more 
than Salutary exercife, than a fharp Ipice 
to enliven your pleafures, which daily 
enjoyment might render infipid ? See ft 
thou not in the future, as in the paft, 
a laughing harveft fpring gratuitous for 
thee ? I Sow for thee now ; after me. Be- 
nedetto will provide for dice. * 

Franctfco. My Father 1 So my benefac¬ 
tor has permitted me to call him, and 
let that tender appellation aflfure him that 
all his benefits live in my memory ; do 
not think that the mention of my un- 
worthinefs was intended to convey any 
reproach on you; it was but the grateful 
prattle of convalelccnce in the prefence 
of its phyfician; a thankfgiving for pre¬ 
servation by enumerating the dangers 
averted. Your favour has refeued me 

from 
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from indigence, and Benedetto’s affec¬ 
tion may perpetuate your benefits; but 
does man need only raiment for his 
limbs, tafteful viands for his hunger, and 
repofe for his wearinefs. The child 
thinks himfelf rich with thefe, ’tis true ; 
the boy too is content: in felfifh joy J 
fpring all their tranfports; they know no 
greater blifs than to receive: But 
man feels the fublimcr delight of giving. 

I am now a man, and the narrow joys of 
youth leave my heart vacant; I pant for 
nobler occupations, and Would feck *to 
be happy by imparting felicity. Depen¬ 
dence is not the deftination of man; un¬ 
der his robufter arm, weaknefs fhould 
find protection ; yet what wretch bleffes 
me for fheltcr ? As men, we Ihould repay 
to others, what has been lent us in our 

weaker 
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weaker years j yet in the whole circle of 
fentient beings I meet none to whom I 
add a moment’s rapture, to whom I im¬ 
part a ray of extacy, or who fimpathifes 
in my difcontent with the eternal mono¬ 
tony of this life of nullity. I feel myfelf 
rich in energy, and repine that no one’s 
ftock of pleafures is augmented by my 
exertions. I come among men a mere 
fpeftator, not a partaker of their focial 
joy; conferring no benefits, exciting no 
gratitude. For me no contending friends 
employ the emulous carefs; on me refts no 
eye fearching for its confident; no arm 
ftretches out to draw me into commu¬ 
nion. I am faluted without warmth, in¬ 
vited without earneftnefs, received with¬ 
out pleafure, entertained without cour- 
tefy, and retire without notice. Scarcely 

is 



is it remarked that I was prefent, or I 
am remembered to be more formally 
forgotten. Should any one take um¬ 
brage at my words or adtions, in the wide 
univerfe of pofllbilities he can fee no in¬ 
ducement to demand an explanation j the 
flighteft reference is too precious to b? 
thrown a^vay on me. No fwelling bofom 
feeks to effufe itfelf into mine, n o he art 
claims fellowfhip with my heart, no 
wretch fends forth a figh to afk my 
companion. Nev er dares my heart un ¬ 
fold itfelfi no heart is refponfive toils 
joys or forrows. If I forget that I am 
not of the fraternity, and prefume to 
communicate on equal terms, I am re¬ 
garded as an impertinent; if I come 
without an invitation, I am an intruder | 
if I condole with the vext, I am trouble- 
fome; if I congratulate the fortunate, I 
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am infolent. Thus, nothing to others, 1 
am nothing to tnyfeif. Oh, my father! 
*tis a dreary dilheartening thought to be 
of worth to no individual! it makes a 
foil fterile, that might produce an hundred 
fold; it fpreads a wafte round me immea- 
furable as eternity. I feel that in focial 
utility confifts the well being of focial 
creatures : knowing this, to people this 
folitude is the burning defire of my foul, 
and a craving that flings me to diftrac- 
tion. 

Ptetro. Whims, vapours, Coufin, mere 
phantafies! the frattious family of fatiety 
and leifure! 

Francejco. Oft have I afked myfelf 
what was wanting to me; have ftretched 
my difcontent on the rack, to wring 
from it its inftigators. Was I ill, your 
attention and fkill drove away ficknefs j 


was 
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Was 1 overcaft with gloom , Benedetto’s 
frolic mirth chafed away melancholy and 
attuned me to gaiety. Yet are all humtn 
ills included in ficknefs and ill humour ? 
can the heart of man be filled with elafti- 
city of fame and light cheerfulnefs 
only ? Were death this inftant to fnatSh 

me from the world, what monument of 

* 

my ufefulnefs flhopld I leave behind me ? 
Could I promife myfelf remembrance, or 
regret ? A day would Aide over my tomb, 
and I fhould be forgotten' ; and I would 
fain live m the memory of fome one while 
memory endured. 

Pietro. Good Coufin, ever fhall thou 
live embalmed in my remembrance. 

France/co. As what ? ’tis not enough 
ro be remembered, but to be remember¬ 
ed as the author and creator of happinels; 
E 
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as txs not enough to live, but to litfc a* 
the benefaftor of a creature Capable of 
feeling a benefit. To live thus in fuch 
an one, fo that its felicity be mine, mine 
its j to be on'e and indivifible with it; to 
have a community of neceffities and 
forces; to augment our joys by com¬ 
munication; to lighten our forrows by 
divifion; to have the fame end, and pur- 
fue it by the fame means; to be one mind 
in two bodies! Ah! I am nothing alone, 
as the flint is nothing alone; as the fteel 
is nothing alone; by co-operation only 
they beget fire. I am a feed in dry 
earth, and the genial lhower is needfary 
to make me germinate and frudtify. 

Pietro. That fertilifing rain fhalt thou 
find in mine, and Benedetto’s friend- 
ihip, 

Francefco. 
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Francefco. I fear, but a drizzling lhoWer, 
tnoiftening the furface of the foil with¬ 
out penetrating to the feed; and my 
clogged forces need the foaking dreams 
of the autumnal equinox. 

Pietro. Oh, Francefco! the benignant 
dews of friendfhip have made hearts of 
granite fecm with deeds of virtue. 

Francefco . Not dong fince I drolled 
with Benedetto to the beach, to enjoy 
the cool breath of evening, and a young 
maiden walked before us.—Her form! 
oh Creator of the world, how d6 thy 
works mock the feeble colours of lan¬ 
guage ! let me not belie her beauty, by 
an unworthy portraiture. Her elegant 
limbs fhowed through her decent veft- 
ment, as the fummer fun through the 
light clouds, that temper his glories 
E 2 without 
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without defacing them; veiled but not 
deformed; their charms not impaired 
though diminifhed. Light as chearful- 
nefs, and airy as liberty,, lhe tripped be¬ 
fore, and my eyes fpontaneous purfued 
her. 

• Pietro. Coufin, you grow tedious, and 
weary me. 

Francejco. And is the ear of friendlhip 
fo foon fatigued by the effufions of the 
friend ? Then, friendfhip, will not thy 
banks fuffice my draughts on thee ! The 
livelong day has this girl liftened atten¬ 
tively to my fond effufions ? 

Pietro. As Benedetto does to thy tales, 
to forget them; that he may afk, haft 
thou no new ftory, Francefco ? 

Francejco. No, by the avenging fword 
©f Heaven; but as to’ the laft injunc¬ 
tions 
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dons of an expiring Father. We were 
already near her, when the found of our 
fteps caught her ear, and fhe turned to¬ 
wards us: dazzled by her charms, Bene¬ 
detto dropt on his knees, and exclaimed} 
ah, Francefco, the holy Virgin! 

Pietro , Indeed! and you, Coufin ? 

Francefco. On me dawned the firft 
day; the univerfe inverted itfelf in co¬ 
lour and radiance, and I became fenfible 
of the worth of my exiftence : yet while 
joy ftreamed on my foul, I difdained 
every felfifh feeling. Her glance e’nfnar- 
ed all my faculties, my powers, and in¬ 
clinations ; fhe robbed me of every 
thing at the moment Ihe gave me all. I 
felt that fhe ftole me from myfelf, and 
took from me even the confcioufnefs of 
my individuality. The perception of my 
E 3 nullity 
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nullity flafoed on me, yet I felt no cha¬ 
grin. The dearth of the paft firft became 
vifible, yet I felt no regret: the fouling 
future cqnfoled me, and chafed the 
dreary retrofpeft from my mind. 

Pietro. How habitual is enthufiafm to 

V . - 5 

youth! not delirium more fo to mad- 
nefs. 

Francejco. Whether "foe took alarm I 
am ignorant, but foe turned fuddenly to 
the city. I followed her, as I foould have 
done had raging /Etna poured its red tor¬ 
rents between us. A cavalier rufoed to¬ 
wards her with an impetuofity, which 
terrified her; foe flew towards an adja¬ 
cent wood: he after her •, I followed. 

Pietro. And Benedetto ? 

Francefco. Tranflate a Pilgrim to the 
(kies, i*nd afk if he has been careful to 
3 bring. 
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bring his ftaff with him. The Cavalier 
threw his arms round the girl and dragged 
her roughly to the wood j Ihe call a 
look to me for aid, which had drawn a 
fiend to the fuccour of a finking angel. 
My ftrength feemed to dilate to omni¬ 
potence, my frame to gigantic dimen- 
fions. I rallied on the infolent afiailant 
like a thunder "bolt, beat him to the 
earth, and tearing his poignard from his 
grafp, bade him fly, if life were of any 
worth to him, 

Pietro. And abalhed and intimidated he 
fled. The circumftances were known to 
me, report was loud in your applaufe, 
and that you could fupprefs the action 
pleafed me. He who wears the rofe, 
which he has reared, in his bofom, foon 
fommits it to corruption and decay; and 
E 4 W 
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an oftentatious difplay of our merits robs 
them of their fweet odour. Yet to divine 
the fource of thy generous temerity J 
own exceeded my penetration. 

France/co. The fuppliant look of 
beauty imploring fuccour, was the glad¬ 
dening beam, the genial rain that vivified 
and called forth my powers. 

Pietro. The look of- Enemonde ? ah 
Coufm, thy confcious cheeks blufli con- 
feflion. Can that look have taught thee 
love, and robbed Benedetto of thy friend- 
fhip ? A deeper crimfon pleads guilty. 
I tremble for thee, Coulin j the eyes of 
women are delulxve lights, that lure then- 
credulous purfuer to deftrudtion. 

France/co. Should the look of Ene¬ 
monde have taught me love, what fol¬ 
lows ? 


Pietro , 
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Pietro. You will have gorged a deli¬ 
cious bait, in which a barbed hook lies 
in ambufh. 

Francefco. Does love take captive to 
kill ? 

Pietro. And if he but take captive, is 
not captivity a fufficient evil i 

Francefco. Voluntary fubje&ion is the 
genuine liberty. 

Pietro. In fovereignty there are no 
gradations; love, if thy matter, is ab* 
folute, or he is nothing. 

Francefco. Government fubfifts but by 
opinion, and depends on the will of the 
fubjeft ■, either 1 love my flavery then, or 
I am free. 

Pietro. Away with the dazzle of illus¬ 
tration : to the point,- Coufin. Your 
heart prompts you to clofer conneftions 
with your fpecies, and Love and Friend- 
i Ihip 
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(hip are candidates for your preference j 
both daughters of one mother—Self 
love, That, a young wanton girl, who 
(kips oyer every obftack, and throws her- 
felf into your arms; this, a fedate ma¬ 
tron, that with confiderate fteps ad¬ 
vances to you, and will be wooed ’ere 
won. 7bat, requires the facrifice of your 
own judgment and will, and promifes 
wonders of the Heaven with which Ihe 
can reward you; this, demands the fame 
oblation, and is filent on the rpcom- 
pence. That , magnifies your hopes by 
gaudy defcriptions of future felicity, apd 
diminifhes your enjoyment by railing ex¬ 
pectation above reality j or tantalizes you 
with a Ihew of delicacies, which exift 
but in appearance: this, promifes nothing, 
for Ihe defires not fuitors of interefted 


views, 
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views; but, once gained, Ihe proffers all 
ihe has, and a cornucopia is at her difpo- 
fal. That, flaunts in filks and glitters in 
diamonds, but her whole wealth is col- 
ie&edonher exterior; /Mr,affedts ahome- 
ly fimplicity of habit, but her treafury is 
inexhauftijale. You will prefer feduc- 
tive Love, for your fenfes are your 
guides, and you would prefer the aromatic 
ciannamonto the medicinal coloquintida. 
The inconfiderate infant attrafted by the 
fplendor of gold defpifes the fober utility 
of iron; and, fafeinated with the gay hues 
of the garden, heeds not the precious pro- 
fufion of Ceres. Friendfhip, bufied with 
realities, negledts appearances; Love is 
all parade and fpecioufnefs : Friendfhip, 
is fruit without flower Love, flower 
without fruit. 


Francefco. 
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Francejco. Rather, Love is a bloffom, 
which marriage ripens into fruit. 

Pietro. Say, which marriage cankers 
and deftroys; marriage is the coffin, not 
the cradle, of love. Marriage kills Love, 
as food hunger, or knowledge curiofity: 
untailed we covet, enjoyed we loath and 
ihrink from it. Nay, ’tis worfe j we are 
diigufted ’ere fatisfied. Love fpreads the 
feftal board with fweetmeats and painted 
dainties, that cheat the eyes, promife 
plqifure to the palate, and content to 
the appetite. But the tafte is cloyed ’ere 
hunger has iubiided, and we quit the il- 
lufory banquet with difiatisfa&ion anddif- 
guft. You turn to the window, and to an 
object that affords an apt emblem of our 
fubje&. See over the liquid glafs a gay 
galley (kirns in full bearing! fportive as 

the 
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the fwallow, yet ftately as the fwan, lhe 
Aides over the cerulean furface j her 
gaudy ftreamers float adown the playful 
breeze, her gilded ftem towers above the 
waves that idly lafh her helm, and her 
dafhing oars infult the fpumy waters. 
A gallant fight, Francefco, a heart-ex¬ 
panding fpe&acle! How thy eyes purfue 
the gay veflel, ft rain their vifion to the 
utmoft to prolong the pleafure, and ftill 
dwell on the point where diftance veil¬ 
ed her from thee! And what procured 
thee this delightful fpe&acle ? the 'ex¬ 
torted efforts of the miferable convitts. 
Think of their ftate in their gilded pri- 
fon! What joys it them that, their Umbs 
are rent afunder on a gorgeous rack, 
that conceals their tortures from the fu- 
perficial gazer, and cheats him with a 

face 
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fate of fplendor ? Behold, Francefco, * 
portraiture of matrimony; not delineat¬ 
ed by love, nor coloured by enthufiafm* 
but infpired by experience, and executed 
by impartiality. 

Francefco. Colour is in the eye; all 
depends on the organ with which we 
view objeftsi 

Pietro* Clofe by the Ihore, two fifher- 
men in their little fkiff watch their nets; 
a ruth mat, their fail, ferves to fcreen 
them from the torrid fun. Gazing ad¬ 
miration does not follow them to the mid 
fea, but neither does danger; and their 
light helm an infant’s ftrength might 
manage. They toil for their own profit, 
not for the vanity or avarice of others^ 
With what chearful diligence they mind 
their tackle! how fraternally they relieve 

each 
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each other! how exultinglv they view 
their panting Captives, and encourage 
themfelves by the fight to hope a copi¬ 
ous draught from their venture ! Should 
a wild whirlwind raife itfelf in the heavens, 
and with its weighty wings beat the fea 
into commotion, call the boat into the 
great main* and repel the proud galley 
to the reefy Chore, .which, think you, 
the filhermen or the Claves, would be 
more ftrenuous to preferve their vefiel? 

Francejco. The filhermen, doubtlefs— 
At lead:, when the galley fplits, the Haves 
regain their freedom. 

.Pietro. Take, then, without the difguile 
of fimijjtude, my naked conceptions of 
marriage. Friendihip, pure friendship, 
is the only fait that can preferve love 
from putridity: ’tis the fap and blood 

that 
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that gives vitality to wedded affe&iort, 
which without it is a leaflefs trunk, art 
inanimate corpfe, deftitute of foul and 
ientiment. And how oft haft thou infilled 
to me, that conftraint is death to friend* 
Ihip, that die fhadow of a yoke lies like 
lead on the neck of this benefadtrefs of 
mortals! and does not marriage impofe 
the heavieft of yokes ? does it not con* 
ftrain thee to perennial affedtion to thy 
wife, and thus annihilate free option, the 
bafis of friendfhip ? What then fupports 
your love? Love too, the pureft,moft fen- 
timental love, will delude, will deck the 
lovelieft virgin with imaginary beauties: 
enjoyment and cuftom difllpate the en¬ 
chantment, and reverfe the charm. They 
wear off the glofs and bloom of novelty, 
pall the vivid hues and wherever they 

pafs. 
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pals, pollute and crulh the Once lovely 
flower. They difcolour and aggravate 
every blemilh of the wife, and contrail 
them with the perfections of the miftrels, 
whom, in the infatuation of love, we 
fondly believed immaculate. Will Love 
continue the depofit, when he finds him- 
felf thus deceived in the depofitary? Love 
cannot fubfift without enthufiafin, nor 
enthufiafm without the perfuafion of divi¬ 
nity j and if no man can be a hero to his 
valet, far lefs can a woman be a goddefs to 
her hufband ? Nor is this all; gnawn by 
difappointment thou muft conceal thy 
chagrin, and in default of folid happinels 
ftrive, impoflible talk! to retain the 
lhadow of it, that thou may’ft be ac¬ 
counted pofleffor of a jewel thou haft not. 
Marriage is the myftery of Freemafons, 
F which 
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■which having learnt, we have learnt no¬ 
thing j yet which we vaunt to the unini¬ 
tiated to gain their admiration, or ef- 
cape their contempt. ’Tis a purchafe in 
which we have been deceived, but with 
which we muft appear fatisfied, to con¬ 
ceal our bad bargain. Marry and be 
convinced of my ftatementf. Thou wilt 
then learn to fubmit thy man’s reafon to 
woman’s caprice. Thou wilt learn to fet 
thy heart and face at variance, and with 
bitter, chagrin, and icy apathy in thy foul, 
to boaft the perennial fummer of love, 
and the ever-fpringing fweets of wed¬ 
lock, left thy friends fhould fet thee up 
a mark for their derilion, and fay, thou 
art like the fteed who wifhed to exchange 
his mofiy bed for ftraw, and bought his 
litter with his freedom. Evils rife in fuch 

hofts. 
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hofts, that, which firft, which laft to take* 

I know not. Thou wilt learn at the 
/creaming whiffle of thy mate to ply the 
laborious oar, and wind the reluctant rud¬ 
der, that lhe may glide fmoothly along 
in gay pomp, and flaunt her filken drea¬ 
mers, if thou wilt not endure the incef- 
fant fcourge of her biting tongue, and 
find thy hoped coudh of blifs a bench of 
excruciating torture; if thou wilt not 
that ihe let out her beauties to lavifh gal¬ 
lants, and deck herfelf with the gains of 
impurity. Canft thou out-cringe the fa- 
traps of an oriental tyrant ? Canft thou 
be the tool of his vile defires; or bend 
thyfelf into the horfe-block of his lazy 
arrogance ? All this could’ft thou do, thy 
patience might fink under the whims of 

Fa 


woman. 
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France/co. Let me for a moment re¬ 
lieve you, Sir. Benedetto recited to me 
of late the refcript of the infpired Chry- 
foftom: ** What is woman but a gay 
weed, an' enamelled ferpent, a delicious 
poifon, a difguifed devil ? what but the 

arch enemy of friendlhip, the death of 

*« 

tranquillity, the fcourge of life, a domef- 
tic plague, a mortal fury ?” From you 
he had the picture: perhaps you have 
read to-day Juvenal’s fatire on the wo- 
mep of Rome ? 

Pietro. Wherever I read k, it was an 
extra# from the volume of truth. Is it 
any diminution of a grievance, that aft 
ages and nations have groaned under it. 
Wine caufed the head-ache and naufea, 
long ’ere we felt its intoxicating effeits j 

and 
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and it will caufe them when we no longer 
feel its pernicious operation. 

Francejco. Ajid he, who would decry 
feftivity, fays only, that wine occafions 
head-aches; not that it delights the tafte 

and glads the heart of man. Are the in- 

* 

firmities of woman always difgufting ma¬ 
ladies, their foibles odious fins ? Cannot 
the hufband overlook them as the friend j 
or does friendlhip purify from all im- 
perfe&ions ? 

Pietro. The friend remarks the faults 
of his friend to correct them; but to 
amend the failings of woman, would be 
to clear the fea beach from weeds, on 
which every frelh tide replaces them. 

Francejco. A common-place proverbs, 
my good Sir j and proverbs are counters, 
which, though we give and take them in 
F 3 play. 
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play, are not current in concerns of in* 
tereft. Is man without faults ? 

Pietro. His life is infufRcient to amend 
them: and would’ft thou become phyfician 
to another, while all thy art and care are 
wanted for thyfelf? 

Froncefco. That piece recoils on your- 
felf. But are the virtues of tlie fex no 
indemnification, or have women none ? 

Pietro. A malicious queftion, Coufin, 
which I will anfwer as Heaven and my poor 
wits enable me. When I fay, ficknefs is 
the attendant of inebriety, do I deny to 
wine reftoring and exhilarating powers ? 
All the works of God have virtues, even 
toads to abforb poifons, and lhall this 
mafter-piece of creation alone be deftitute 
of them ? But the virtues of woman are 
antidotes to him, who is already poifon- 
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rd, not preventatives againft infe&ion j 
and why Ihould’ft thou poifon thyfelf be- 

i 

caufe thou haft at hand a remedy ? Fide¬ 
lity, gendenefs, patience and tendernefs 
are the dowry which heaven has bellow¬ 
ed on woman; but to prove the fidelity 
of thy wife thou muft neglect her; to af-" 
certain her meeknefs, lhe muft fteep in 
the irrofive effufioys of thy rage and auf- 
terity: mifery muft overwhelm thee, 
would’ft thou certify her refignationi 
confuming maladies corrupt thy juices, 
and fap thy ftrength 'ere her tender fo- 
licitudescan fervethee. And would’ft thou 
lame thyfelf to find ufe for a crutch, or 
build thy houfe on a marlh that thou 
might’ll bring cramps and props into 
employment ? 

Francejco. Do you then efteem the 
foundation of every marriage a marlh ? 

F 4 Pietro . 
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Pietro. Till you name me a fure bafis 
on which nuptial felicity may be erefted. 
Are the excellences of the mind the 
ground of thy paflion ? Know you now 
the true from the counterfeit ? Can you 
determine in the glitter of diftance the 
genuine brilliant from the ignobler chry- 
ftal ? Marriage gives you clofr infpec- 
tion, but then you hare bought the ftone 
and muft abide your purchafe. Or do’ft 
thou build on perfonal beauty, on fond 
carefles-, and the ftrift embrace of con- 
fummated love, the liability of thy af- 
fe&ion ? But thefe, while they feed the 
fenfes, ftarve the foul j and enjoyment 
blunts the edge of their favour. Is man 
formed to know no change, or will Hy¬ 
men variegate hi sgifts with eternal diver¬ 
sity ? Wilt thou never pant to prefs die 
velvet lip of another and more captivat¬ 
ing 
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ing fair, when thy wife’s are become 
trite and ftaie to thee ? Oh, Francefco, 
thou know'll not the heart of man, that 
aggregate of contrarieties, that feat of 
inteftine war and civil difcord! we en¬ 
joy but to find in our enjoyments mate-® 
rials for new wilhes, to engender and 
multiply defires on them. Smite off a 
head of the Hydra, and two lhallrife upon 
thee: fpin out thy foul in redoubling 
pafiions; be confumed by the brood of 
lull thou haft begotten, thy cravings lhall 
encreafe by gratification, and thy poverty 
be augmented by opulence. 

Francejeo. And can I never chain my 
conftancy to one woman ? 

PietrO. Yesj from gratitude. But 
would’ft thou plunge' mid the liquid 
mountains of the agitated ocean, to owe 

thy 
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thy life to a preferring hand, and be the 
(lave of obligation ever after ? 

Francefco. And if, regardlefs of your 
reprefentations, and of the invedlives of 
the holy Chryfoftom, the fweet intoxi- 
, cation of love Ihould hurry me to dare 
every danger, and negledt every confe¬ 
deration j to dig for the precious metal, 
heedlefs of chilling damps, fuffocating 
vapours, and crulhing ruins; if I perfifl 
to tafte the tempting fruit, which you 
labour to reprefent fo noxious: what 
then ? 

Pietro. Then, Coufin, I Would cafl; 
thee from my heart, wer’t thou the ark 
and palladium of my profperity: I would 
defpair and die, for that my benefits had 
not moved thee to more gratitude, and 
fecyred thy friendfhip to my nephew. 

Unfortunate 
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Unfortunate boy! to ftrangers, intent but 

4 

to enrich themfelves by thy plunder, muft 
I commit thee: to robbers muft I leave 
thee, attracting rapacity by thy wealth, 
and emboldeningit by thy weaknefs. Like 
the fhade of an unburied wretch, my foul 
lhall flit around thee; ftrive to warn thee 
of the thick dangers that lye in ambufh 
for thee, and find 4 my efforts ineffec¬ 
tual : attempt to tear the meretricious 
malk of Vice from her abhorred vifage, 
yet fee thee clafp the fpecious monfter in 
thy arms and plunge at laft, defperate, 
into hell, with thy corrupted fpirit. Oft 
have I, deluded dotard, thought that he, 
whom confanguinity called to the charge, 
would be a father to my Benedetto. 
Why, Francefco, do’ft'thou ftrike from* 
me the laft fupport of my declining exift- 


ence. 
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ence, and tear from me the pillow on 
which I could have expired with resigna¬ 
tion and chearfulnefs ? 

Francejco. My father; the hufband 
does not annihilate the kinfman. Ene- 
monde ihould hold divided empire with 
Benedetto in my care and affe&ions. 

Pietro. Fond error! Enemonde would 
tyrannife over all thy faculties: her fmile 
would draw thee from my poor boy, 
were he involved in flames, or whelming 
in the great waters: her wilhes would 
lend thee to the four quarters of the 
globe, to feed her caprice with baubles. 
What then will become of thy neglefled 
Coufin ? he will riot uncultivated and un¬ 
regarded, and wilden in body and in foul. 
Thou wilt extend thy views into futurity 
far over my poor Benedetto, or ufe his 

poffeflions 
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poflefiions as a ftepping ftonc to advance 
thee in thy proje&s: Ihould thy wife 
bear thee children, he will not have a 
corner in thy heart left to him. Go, un¬ 
grateful Francefco, to thy Enemondej 
her embrace will repay thee, the lofs of 
my friendfhipj her lucid eyes fwimming 
in volupflious joy will teach thee to de¬ 
ride my tears of aaguifh for my haplefs 
nephew; her rapturous murmurs indem¬ 
nify thee for the dying curfes, which a 
defpairing old man lhall mutter againft 
thee. May Heaven never fulfil them, 
though thou art mine and Benedetto’s 
murderer ! 

France/co. Ceafe, my father, to antici¬ 
pate your curfes ! 

Pietro. Go, exult with thy paramour, 
at thy barbarous defertion of me j I will 

change 
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ehahge the name of my houfe, and dif- 
claim thy affinity: Benedetto fliall feek, 
in the mortifications and chagrins of a 
cloifker, fan (fluary again#: vice, and 
monks fliall inherit my ample pofleffions. 

Francejco. My benefa&or, my father, 
torture not thyfelf with thefe fears: I 
only faid were it fo; but it is not fo. 

Pietro. It is not ?t Francefco, wer’t 
thou my declared heir, I ftiould think 
thou meant to fnap the firings of life by 
this fudden tranfition from the relaxation 
of defpair, to the intenfeft rapture. It is 
not fo ? Thou art not infe&ed with love ? 
yet why the glowing cheek and fufpend- 
ed refpiration ? 

Francefco. The eyes of Enemonde had 
kindled love in me ; but our indigence, 
my gratitude to you, and affe&ion to Be¬ 
nedetto, 
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nedetto, fuppreft it. Your difcourfe re¬ 
minded me of my recent ftruggles, and 
fhame died my face with blufhes. 

Pietro . May I believe this, Francefco? 

Francefco. Let my words be regiftered 
in Heaven '■ 

Pietro. Infirm and timid age is by na¬ 
ture ineredulous. Good kinfman, wilt 
thou confirm my, reliance on thy aflii- 
rances by an oath which I will diftate to 
thee ? Wilt thou fwear never to defert Be¬ 
nedetto, or by a marriage transfer thy af- 
fe&ions from him to another obje<ft ? 

Francefco. Never to transfer my auc¬ 
tions by marriage ? never ? never ? I 
will. 

Pietro. Follow me into the library; 
there, before the crucifix, to fwear by the 
redeeming grace of Heaven — 


Francefco . 
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Francejco. Never to defert him, never 
by a marriage to transfer my affettions 
to another ? 

Pietro. Ay: why do’ft thou reiterate 
this to thyfelf? 

Francejco. Shall I not examine what I 
pledge myfelf to perform ? So lhall I not 
pledge myfelf above my powers of ac- 
complilhing. An engagement built on 
fcrupulous hefitations, Hands on the 
firmeft bafis. 

Pietro. True, true: wife was thy rei- 
terati&n, good Francefco. Swear alfo to 
conceal what I will unveil to thee, in the 
darkeft recefles of thy foul, anti to keep 
thy tongue ever ignorant of it. 

Francefco followed the old rrym into 
the library, and there fwore before the 
image of falvation, to contra6t no mar- 


wage 
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riage during the life of Benedetto; to bt 
a friend and a guardian to him, and to 
fhroud in feerefy, infcrutable as the ways 
of avenging Heaven, what Barliardo 
Ihould communicate to him. 

Scarcely was the awful atteftation com- 
pleated, ,when the old man, elate with 
joy and triumph, preft the youth to his 
bofom, and murmured in accents, inter¬ 
rupted by the fweli i f exultation, how, 
how can I reward thee, kind Francefco? 
thy firft oath grafts, in Benedetto’,* re¬ 
demption, new life on my withered 
ftock. Far, far recede the killing fears 
that I fhould .eave him helplefs and alone 
to the mercy of rapacious man, that car¬ 
nivorous lavage, that hungry cannibal, 
whofe friendfhip or enmity is alike fatal 
to body and foul. Now he is fecured to 
G me* 
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me, now he is fecured to thee. Heavenly 
Father, fxnce Francefco is fecured to him. 

This, kind reftorer of my fickening 
tranquillity, be the thanks of my lips : 
thou haft facrificed to my felicity and 
Benedetto’s welfare, a firft unaccom- 
pliflied love, to which thou wert fattened 
by the ftrong chains of uncloyed defire 

E. 

and ungratified curiofity. Thou haft 
facrificed it in the heat of youth, and in 
the fummer folftice of a tropical tem¬ 
perament. Gratitude has not ftores to 
repay thee, but what it can, it fhall j fol¬ 
low me. 

Hefeized Francefco’s hand, and Hid¬ 
ing back a pannel of the wainfcot, lead 
the aftoniflied youth into alpacious cham¬ 
ber beneath die floor. A white curtain 
divided it, which Pietro having drawn 

afide. 
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afide, he turned to Francefco, whoftood 
petrified with furprife, and bade him 
furvey the ineftimable treafure which 
awaited him. On the floor of the apart¬ 
ment, which was hung with fable tape- 
ftry, he obferved three circ es formed £>y. 
fillets pf parchment, ftained with myfte- 
rious characters, diagrams, and figures of 
monfters more hideous than ever iflued 
from the womb of nature.- The outer 
circle was fupported on twelve crofles of 
the facred palm j the inner, on dfe fame 
number of crofles >f thorn; the middle 
refted on twelve of laurel. Within thcfe 
circles lay, in an oblong quadrangle, a 
white dragon, with golden crefl: and fear- 
let wings, holding in his cl. a yellow 
lizard; and in an oval inferibed parallel 
to the door of the vault, was a triangle con- 
G a tain- 
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tainlng the name of the Myftenous Omn'r 
potent, furrounded by three flames. Over 
the vertex of the triangle relied on two 
cr.ofled bones a human fcull, from the eye 
cavities of which projected a naked fword 
arid a branch of palm, and in the crown 
was fixed a crofs, round which twined a 
fiiver ferpent. Behind thefe facred bar¬ 
riers, which the combined force of Ere¬ 
bus dares noc invade, ftood an altar com¬ 
pacted of human bones, and fupported 
by four monftrous forms, for which lan¬ 
guage affords no name. Seven candlc- 
fticks bearing high yellow tapers of wax, 
formed a heptagon round the altar and 
circles j and midft thefe ftood four ter¬ 
rific forms, bearing diadems and feeptres, 
and clad refpe&ively in flame-coloured, 
azure, blood-red, and cerulean robes; 

emble- 
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emblematic of the elementary governors. 
An enneagon of holy veficls, crofies, 
chalices, fculls and bones, fwords, palm- 
branches, and doves wings, inclofed the 
whole myiterious apparatus. On the 
altar lay the book of incantation un¬ 
folded, and feven large feals were fuf- 
pendeS to it, by flelh-coloured fillets. 

Thy aftonilhtnent (fo Pietro broke 
filcnce) fupprefies thy enquiries, and 
flifies curiofityj I fhould plunge thee 
deeper in confufion, were I to reply to 
all that thy dumb amazement alks: I 
have promifed thee a recompenfe j now 
hear its nature and its worth. 

Know then, lhave long been whatenvy 
and fufpicion reprefented me, a ftudent 
and an adept in magic. The pofleffion 
p.f this precious volume gives me foye- 
G 3 reignty 
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reignty over the invifible legions, im- 
powers me to break every reftraint 
which holds them viewlefs - to human 
fight, in the vaft worlds of air, the fpa- 
'cious trads of water, the wide regions of 
earth, and the ample realms of elemental 
fire : this treafury of wifdom teaches me 
to cite them to my prefence by fummons 
thi y dare not difobey, ind to bind them 
to my will by injundions, which to their 
proudc.it and moft powerful prince are 
inviolable. Yet, convinced as I am, be¬ 
yond the reach of doubt, of my domi¬ 
nion over the invifible world, I own that 
J have never yet put it to the proof by 
any adual funmions: whether reftrained 
by the timidity of tremulous age, or 
withheld by the want of any adequate in- 
ftjgatjon, On thee, my fon, I have cafi 

my 
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my eyes, for a fit auxiliary in this great 
undertaking; for thee I have with my 
own hands fabricated the form of Uric, 
king of the morning; ofPaymon, king of 
the evening; of Maymon, king of the 
noon; and of.Egyn, king of midnight: 
for thee I have conftru&ed the circles, 
and ere£t?d the altar; for thee alone have 
I laboured. I am rich beyond my own 
willies, or the wants real and imaginary of 
my nephew, and the torpid blood of age 
knows not the fierce pafiions to which 
this empire over the minifters of creation 
miecht be lerviceable. I have confined 

u ' 

thee by the Ihort tether of entire depen- 
dance on my will, to preclude any tranf- 
grefiions from purity and virtue; either of 
which had difqualified thee for commerce 
with the fpiritual world. For, know my 
G 4 fon. 
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fon, that the invifible people obey his 
mandates alone, who never, in the arms of 
a wanton, fucked thelufcious juice of lal- 
civious pleafure, nor fullied his foul with 
the blotches of impurity. Deaf are their 
.ears to the voice of him, who has ftooped 
even to connubial pleafures; the call of 
him, who has laid an injurious hand onhis 
neighbour’s goods, who has negleCted the 
rites of devotion, or the duties of charity, 
who has trampled on his plighted oath, 
or Hied the blood even of a condemned 

nr 

or proferibed criminal, exalperates them 
to horrible vengeance. Learn now why 
X wilhed to controul thy will, to deprive 
thee of what thou pofiefTedft in expecta¬ 
tion; ’twas to return thee thy will regene¬ 
rated to rectitude, to endow thee with 
pofleflions which thy fancy in its wildeft 

dreams 
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dreams never afpired to. Henceforth 
beat down every limitation to thy 
avarice or ambition; all the treafures of 
the earth are at thy difpofal, fwce their 
guardians are but as my ftewards. 

At the found of this adjuration, the 
lynx-eyed Aziel brings thee, fwift as thy 
thoughts Explode in words, the clofe 
concealed gold of the mifer. The trea- 
furies of cloifters, and the exchequers of 
kings,ftand open to him. Thy will points, 
and Aziel brings thee thy wifhes, though 
they were fixed on the fummits of "the 
hills that fuftain heaven, or buried in the 
central caverns, where the fubterranean 
fire colle&s for eruption. 

Inflant as the ftruck flint emits fire, or 
as blood follows the inciding lancet, Ani- 
quel and Marbud, the fpirits of the 

earth. 
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earth, execute thy half formed purpofe. 
They empty the hills of their fofiile trea- 
fures, and uncloie to thee the fealed fe- 
crets of nature. They give thee infight 
into the minds of men, whether prefent, 
or abfent; render every language thy 
mother tongue, and tame the brute cre¬ 
ation to thy fervices, whichfbever ele¬ 
ment their habitation. They lead dice 
through the bowels of nature, and lay all 
the healing influence of the vegetable 
world at thy command. 

Obedient to thy evocation, Aziabel, 
the fpirit of the waters, drags the great 
deep, to enrich thee with its engulpht 
treafures. Pearls and corals he ftrews 
under thy feet, and brings thee every 
marine production of the unfathomable 
ocean. 

If 
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If thy ambitious pride pant for the ac¬ 
clamations of the people, or the careffes 
of the great; is it thy with, ’mid the hur¬ 
ricane of popular commotion, to be 
hailed the father of thy country, and the 
aflertor of freedom ; beats thy heart to 
feek the wreath of glory among the 
thronging deaths of battle; fpeak but 
thy will to Machiel, and nature and 
chance lhall confpire to fulfill thy de¬ 
fires. 

Would’ft thou that thy memory be a 
library of all fciences and tongues, that 
every province of art own thy fway and 
pay thee tribute, that by thy difeoveries 
error (hould be driven from every faft- 
nefs, by thy acquifitions every chafm in 
human knowledge*'be filled up, every 
intricacy be unravelled, that by thy fkill 
3 every 
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every Torfo be reftored, every Venus 
completed ■, Baruel fhall make thee the 
organ of wifdom, the inftrument of the 
arts; and {ages {hall enrich their minds 
with the lees of thy effufions, artifts gild 
their names with thy drofs. 

Call thy eyes over thy treafures, and 
indulge thy pride in competing how thy 
power confines on.Omnipotence. Thefe 
fix spirits bring chce fortune and glory 
ready coined; the feventh, Mardiel, con¬ 
veys to thee the bullion of every happi- 
riefs, and leaves thee the exalted labour 
of {lamping it thyfelf. 

Art thou overwhelmed, my fon, by 
the fl oods of fortune that pour upon thee, 
th't all thy faculties are drowned in amaze¬ 
ment, and thou ftand’ft fpeechlefs and 
ftiff as one without life ? 


France [ns. 
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Francefco < I live; but does not the lu¬ 
natic live alfo ? I feel; but fo does the 
dreamer in his wildeft vifions: I move; 
but fo does the delirious nodhimbule. 
Call me fon, lhake me to my reafon, 
propofe a riddle to me, that I may c< rtify 
mylelf my ijnderftanding has not aban¬ 
doned me. 

Pietro, Let this embrace chafe doubt 
from thee; this falutitiun exorcife from 
thee fear. Tell me, fun, what key 
opened to thee this v.mlt of mydery, this 
arfenal of power, tuis treafuiy of hap- 
pinefs ? 

Francefco. An oath! ha, and is not 
reafon then a cheat; ncr memory a liar ! 
"Wealth, wifdcm, fimc are my vaflals, 
the elements my freeholds, vaft nature 

but 
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but my ftorehoufe! Are all thefe thy 
donations ? 

Pietro. With all thefe I endow thee. 
All thefe Hand at thy ufe, when prayers, 
abftinence and vigils, have purified thee 
for commerce with the unfullied fpirits. 

France/co. And, I doubted thy affec¬ 
tion, my father! and all this thou haft 
given me ? What could move thee to 
fuch lavifh communication ? what could 
my gratitude offer worthy a price fo 
Enormous ? 

Pietro. Benedetto’s welfare, which 
in thy keeping is more fecure than in 
chefts of iron. When I buy his happi- 
nefs with all I poffefs, I am a gainer by 
the bargain. Now, my fon, repofe thy- 
felfi go to thy couch; if not to fleep. 


to 
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to meditate in the ftill folitude of dark* 
nefs. In the night of the vifitation of the 
virgin, I will fummon a fpirit} be it thine 
to chufe among them. 

Francefco . And ’tis mine to choole 
among them! mine to decide between 
fuch mighty candidates for preference ! 
Be it then the fpirit of inffrudtion. 

Pietro. Wife Francefco! high in my 
efteem, as dear to my affections, thy 
choice merits all I can beftow on thee, 
and all lhalt thou have. Now retire, jny 
fon, to repofe. 

Francefco retired to his chamber, but 
deep kept away from him as from the 
youthful bridegroom on the night that 
confummates his fierceft wifhcs. As 
tafy had it been for the fhipwreckcd 
mariner to deep on the fluttered plank, 

which 
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■which alone fupports him on the wild 
Waves that yawn for him, as for the young 
Barliardo to win a momentary {lumber 
from the crow ’ of cares that befet Mm. 
He fancied himfelf crufhcd under the 
weight of Pietro’s treafures, like the 
Tarpeian maid beneath the Gluhih obla¬ 
tions j and he panted and heaved under 
• 

the oppreflion of imaginary terrors. His 
difordered brain raifed a hundred ra¬ 
pacious phantoms around him, who s?U 
ftcove to feize his treafures; and, till he 
had chafed away thefe videnary robbers, 
he could not lie on his precious heaps, 
and brood over his wilhes in yaiet. Then 
he remembered that he was not yet matter 
of his expeditions, and all his wealth 
funk from his fight, through *' s leaky 
veffel of uncertainty. New obftacles 

feemed 
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feemed to interpofe; and by murder's 
horrid path only could he arrive at his 
objeft. Uncertainty at laft cleared up, 
his terrors were diflipated by the gay- 
illuminations of Hope, and his heart re- 
pofed m confidence of his fecurity.— 
Here flalhed on him the enquiry, to 
what jfe he fbould apply his riches ? 
and Love was rea*dy to anfwer. What 
jewel is there fo precious as Ene- 
monde ? 

The man, who, catching at a fuppsfed 
variegated fillet, finds a ferpent in his 
grafp; the alchymift, who, after a life’s 
labours, finds his tranfmuted gold bafe 
ine.al, ftarts not with fuch wild furprife 
at the chilling difcoverv, as did the 
terrified Francefco, when he found the 
worthlefsnefs of his acquifition. Ha! 

II exclaimed 
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exclaimed he, convulfed with the lharp 
pang of difappointment, and have I fold 
my living treafure, my charming Ene- 
monde, for fenfelefs gold, and vifionary 
phantoms of ambition and vanity ? Have 
I bartered thy love-attuned accents for 
the fhrill chink of zecchins ? Have I paid 
the pearls and rubies of thy cheeks for 
the yellow gleam of gold, and given thy 
fervid fondnefs for the favour of an old 
peevilh mifer ? Wretched dupe! infa¬ 
tuated bubble! And have I received the 
recompence of this ineftimable facrifice ? 
Have I fecurity that I fhall ever receive 
it? Why does Pietro.give me but ex¬ 
pedition, and referve pofleffion for his 
nephew ? Hell and horror! means 
he to cheat me with an empty de- 
lufion ? Am I negledtful of my own, to 
a watch 
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watch over the boy’s happinefs, and find 
deception and difappointment the foie 
reward of my folicitude ? What cer¬ 
tainty have I that fpirits own allegiance 
to necromancy, or that they will obey 
his fummons ? What certainty has he 
himfelf? Why did he never call them 
to hjs prefence, or make his darling, 
nephew monarch of the invifxble world ? 
Why did he not, if he had the power, 
appoint one of thefe fuperior beings, in 
a human form, to be the guardian angel 
of his favoured boy ? Benedetto! no 
care but for Benedetto ! Curies on the 
intruding boy, and on the father that 
begot him, and intercepted from me 
Pietro’s riches 1 His life is the foie bar 
that divides me from Affluence and Ene- 
monde. 


Ha 


Back 
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Back from this fpot were an abyis 
behind me: ’tis a thought furrounded 
with horrors, from which the moil mur¬ 
derous heart muft revolt, aftoniihed and 
petrified. Avaunt, fiend, that drags me 
on to infernal machinations! Burft, my 
•foul*, through this world of atrocity, into 
purer regions, and bleach thyfelf from 
the fins its pitchy air has polluted thee 

i 

with.———Ha! the cloie contrivance 
opens before me; I penetrate the in- 
fidious fnare—Were the invifible people 
my minifters, would not Benedetto’s life 
be in my hands ? And would the linx- 
eyed Pietro entruft to my care his pre¬ 
cious treafure, and fecure me impunity 
for the embezzlement of it ? No: in¬ 
fancy or dotage would be more cautious; 
and I only am the fool. Artful old man, 

thy 
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thy frauds had lulled my vigilance and 
fufpicions to fleep : but they wake, re¬ 
newed and redoubled.-And, grant 

his promifes valid; fay, the lord's of the 
elements are his vaffals, and I the heir 
of his dominion in its full extent, what 
were the throne to me, which I could 
not lhare with Enemonde ? Yet is there 
no ranfom which can releafe me from 
flavery to an oath ? What aperitive like 
gold ? And then would not the whole 
world be my treafury? Stay-Ene¬ 

monde, if not my confort, may be my 
paramour; and my gold lhall charm the 
dragon—virtue. Can the mercenary 
bleiling of a lazy prieft confer connubial 
felicity ? Can it fix beauty, or preferve 
health and gaiety ? Can marriage-certifi¬ 
cates render her lips more fweet, my 
H 3 embrace 
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embrace more ardent? And, if not, 
what have I to do with marriage ?— 
Yet, has not Enemonde’s virtue with¬ 
stood the temptation of gold ?—O ! oft, 
oft! And can a time have come, when 
my angel’s virtue can be odious r to me ? 
Should Horatio’s mother die, and he 
offer his hand to Enemonde, vengeance 
might inftigate, and pafiion allure, her to 
beftow the cafket which contains my 
happ'inefs- on him; and I muff be wit- 
nefs of their mutual felicity j muft ficken 
at the joy and tendernefs that irradiate 
their happy features, and madden when 
the fight of their laughing iffue reminds 
me of the raptures which produced 

them.-No; rather than this, let Hell 

arm itfelf againft me with every inftru- 
ment of damnation! 

Oh, 
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Oh, what daemon infatuated me, when 
I bound my foul with this accurfed oath ? 
What could tempt me to turn a fiery 
Phlegethon between myfelf andElyfium ? 
Never to marry during the life of Bene¬ 
detto '.—And is the boy immortal or 
invulnerable ? No, Pietro, infidious ca- 
joler, I tell thee, noj my arm fhould 
reach his heart, though encircled with 
the wings of cherubim. And retribution 
fan&ifies the blow. I ftrike but at his 
life; thou haft aimed at my happinefs. 
Angels, why forbade ye not this incon- 
fiderate vow, which cuts me off from fe¬ 
licity, and throws me upon demons for 
deliverance ? And muft I choofe between 
Enemonde and eternal falvation ? Gra¬ 
cious Heaven, thou canft not impofe on 
feeble man fuch heart-rending alterna- 
H 4 rives 1 
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tives! All thy penalties cannot be capital ! 
An eredlcd temple, an endowed mo- 
nafiery, can efface crime, and bring eter¬ 
nal jufHc'e to compofition. And Pietro’s 
coffers contain the materials of ten St. 
Peter’s. Remorfe, lull thyfelf to fleep, 
nor let thy puling cries difturb me.— 
Heaven will not fhut its golden gates 
againft n;y atoning fprrit ; and Enemonde 
has vowed to open her arms for me, 
though fin had dyed my foul in her own 

fable.-Ha, piteous Hell, with what 

a thought haft thou infpired me ! Black 
night, thou wert its mother; and a 
devil, l'ooty as thyfelf, has begotten it! 
Mature, nurfling of Hell, my happinefs 
grows with thee! 

Coufin ! Coufin 1 (exclaimed with 
fudden outcry Benedetto, who now 

waked 
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waked in a tranfport of terror) are you 
there ?—Come clofer to me, and fhelter 
me in your bofom. I dreamt that a 
huge dragon was about to devour me, 
and that you came and flew the monfter, 
and refcued your poor Benedetto from 
his fury; a thoufand times I thank you. 

Francejh. Why thank me, coufin ? 
Thank the dream* which brought my 
image to your refcue; I knew not of 
your danger, and could not therefore re¬ 
lieve you from it. 

Benedetto. Who elfe, then, could it 
be ? I have no friend but you, coufin, 
who could have refcued me from fuch a 
monfter. I know no good folks but 
you, and uncle, and Enemonde \ and 
uncle is too old, and Enemonde too weak, 
to kill fo large a dragon: had not you 

faved 
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faved me, he had fwallowed me alive.—- 
Come, dear coufin, let me kifs you; 
take me to your arms, that I may fleep 
fafe from every danger: let ugly dreams 
then come as they will; you are with 
, me, and I defy them. 

Francejco . No, no ! 

Benedetto. Pray do ; and I will afk my 
unde, in the morning, to give you a 
whole handful of gold, that you may buy 
a fine gown for Enemonde. 

Francejco. Harkee, boy; fpeak a word 
to thy uncle of Enemonde, and- 

Benedetto. No, indeed, I won’t; in¬ 
deed, I never have. Don’t be angry, 
Francefco; but come and lie by me, 
that thefe' frightful dreams may not 
moled: and terrify me. 

Francejco. Go to fleep, I tell you, and 
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Benedetto. I can’t, but at your fide. 

Francejeo. I have a fever on me, and 
you might catch it by lying with me. 

Benedetto. Poor coufin, and are you 
ill ? Then 1 am fure I cannot fleep; I 
will fit up and watch you. 

Francefctt. Stay where you are, or I 
will never take you with me to Ene- 
monde. Go to fleep, if you would not 
put me in a paffion. 

Benedetto. Nay, good coufin, don’t be 
angry j that will but make you worfe ; I 
cannot fleep; but I will not fret and 
teaze you ; only call me when you want 
any thing. 

And the gentle boy watched the 
whole night with Francefco. Oft he 
afked him, how he found himfelf ? And 
the anfwer was ever. Be quiet, and 
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deep. Scarcely did the firft gleam of 
morn peep into the chamber, ere the 
fond child ftept lightly to Francefco's 
bed, and feeing his eyes red and wildly 
flaring, his cheeks and forehead flulhed 
with feverilh fire, and damp with morbid 
moiflure, faid, with the veey voice of 
compaffion. Indeed^my poor Francefco, 
you are very—very iilj your hair is 
dripping wet, your face red as fire, and 
your eyes are ftarting from their lids. 
You mull have the phyfician, or you 
will die, and I with you. 

Francejco. Haft thou fo much affedion 
for me, boy ? 

Benedetto. Yes, indeed I have; much 
more than for uncle. 

Francejco. And would thy love for me 
hold after his death ? 
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Benedetto. Indeed and indeed, it would, 
my Francefeo. And then thy Ene- 
monde (hall live and fleep with us, and 
lhare in all our pleaiures. I do fo love 
her, find fuch delight in fitting in her 
lap, and fiefping on her bofbm; and 
when fhe kifies me, I do feel fo-—I don’t 
know how, as it were ! 

Francefco. Better and better! Will my 
cup never be deadly enough, that new 
poifons mull ftill be pouring into it ? Of 
what materials. Hell, wilt thou next 
make my miferies, when children be¬ 
come my rivals ? 

Benedetto. What do you mean ? Holy 
Mother, what has come to you ? 

Francefco. I fhail find ways though, to 
quench the flames that fatten on my 
little tenement, or I will perilh in them! 

Benedetto . 
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Benedetto. Francefco! Francefco ! My 
God, what has feized you ? You do fo 
clafti your teeth, and your eyes fhoot 

fuch .living fparkles-What, what, my 

poor coufin, is the matter with you ? 

Francefco. Away! boy, the fit feizes 
me.—Away, I fay. 

Benedetto. I go to bring you a cup of 
wine, to moiftep your parched lips, and 
cool the burning thirft that rages in you. 
Do not die; for my fake, do not die, 
•my good Francefco. 

■- — ■ "■A nd the affectionate boy hurried 
on his cloaths, and ran, with fond foli- 
citude, to procure relief for one who 
was machinating his murder. 

Francefco. Down, devil! Can 1 think 
of ufing the arms of Hell againft this 
Ipotlefs angel ? No, though furies were 
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to goad me on, I would advance no 
further in my infernal purpofe. Yet Ene- 
monde never mine, while he lives; nay, 
his, perhaps ! Eternal damnation! how 
Hell has enclofed me on all fides ! 

He threw on his cloaths, muttering 
curfes, which demons had fcrupled to 
fulfil, and rufhed out of the houfe, into 
an adjacent foreft,* to hide his agitation 
from the face of day, and lofe himfelf in 
the impenetrable gloom of the lofty 
pines and expanded cedars. 

On he drove through the dark um¬ 
brage, and carried with him the fame 
relentlefs furies, through every winding 
grove and tangled thicket. Oft, con- 
fumed with inward anguifli, and panting 
with fatigue, he would have thrown 
himfelf on the earth, for a moment’s re- 
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pofe i but fulphurous flames feemed to 
burfl: from the nillocks, and forbid the 
refting-place to him. An invifible power 
feemed to urge him on, fpite of his rc- 
lu&ance. When he ftopt, the ground 
quaked under his feet, and the foreft: 
groaned around him. Oft he turned, 
and looked towards Salerno with wifhful 
glances; but fiends * appeared to peep 
through the morning’s mifty curtain ; 
and, fhuddering, he hurried on. At length 
he reached the fea, which now fhewed 
glorious with the liquid gold of the riling 
luminary; a wide expanfe of polifhed 
azure, here and there broken by the 
gambols of the marine people, or curled 
by the pure breath of the morning. He 
mounted a cliff, that ftretched beyond 
its bafe, over the water, and furveyed 
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the fluid below, where he thought Death 
opened Jiis arms to Ihelter him from 
mifery, and a voice cried to him, to 
throw himfelf on the bed of reft, and 
efcape the turmoils of Paflion, the fe- 
dudlions of Hope, and the fharp pangs of 
Difappojntment. Defpair benumbed the 
ftrings of life; his eyes guflied with the 
fcalding tears of feverifh paflion j the 
fea, llcy, and rocks vanilhed from his 
fight, and his limbs tottered under their 
burthen. His fituation was critical: - 
Nature funk beneath the unremitting 
perfecution fhe had fuffered, and the 
foul feemed dubious whether to ftay, or 
to quit its manfion for ever. Life at 
laft gained the afcendancy; the explo- 
fion of the morning gun, in an adjacent 
veflel, called him to himfelf and, re- 
I covering 
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covering recolle&ion and ftrength, he 
Ihook off a trance, which might have 
terminated in eternal torpor. 

With melancholy and tardy fteps, he 
returned to the city, and in his way en¬ 
countered a young cavalier, richly ar¬ 
rayed, and followed by a numerous re¬ 
tinue. Francefco raifed his eyes, and 
knew him to be Horatio Orfalini j and 
feeing a violet-coloured glove, which 
himfelf had given to Enemonde, in the 
cap of the cavalier, felt the flames of 
jealoufy rekindled in his bofom, and all 
his torments renewed. Burning with 
revenge, he glared menaces of deftruc- 
tion after the knight, and eflayed to bid 
him halt, and reftore the precious trifle : 
but he was incapable of articulating a 
found, which in the lcaft refembjed a 

human 
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human accent. The fwift fteed of Ho¬ 
ratio foon bore him from the fight of 
Francefco, who, burfting with rage, and 
overcome with defpair, reeled and dropt 
on the caufeway. Wild and frantic, he » 
ftarted up, and flew to the cot of Ene- 
monde, into which he burft like a rob¬ 
ber or an invader. ‘There he found the 
fick father in his bed, and, afking for 
his daughter, was told Ihe was at matins* 
He bade the old man adieu, in a tone 
that had fuited a denunciation of eternal 
perdition, and ftealing into the chamber 
of Enemonde, rummaged the chefts 
which contained her little wardrobe.— 
Here meeting but a Angle glove like 
that which decked the cap of Orfalini, 
he fnatcht it, vehement as a lionefs re¬ 
covers her ravifhed whelps from the 
I 2 hunter,. 
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hunter, and, having torn it with his 
teeth, in a tranfport of rage and jealoufy, 
thruft it violently into his bofom. Every 
thing confpired to lacerate and rankle 
his wounded mind, and the fever of his 
foul was incenfed to infanity. He re¬ 
turned to Barliardo’s habitation, pafled 
unconfcioufly through the garden and 
courts, and ran with breathlefs precipi¬ 
tation to the monaftery of St. Oliveta. 

There lived brother Hilario, a friend 
of his father; a man, who, by his Angle 
virtue, had redeemed Gomorrha from 
almighty vengeance. He alone, of the 
whole fraternity, thought a rational be¬ 
lief could not be difpleafing to the 
Divinity; and, ftripping Religion of the 
fantaftic ornaments in which Fanaticifm 
and Prieftcraft had enveloped her, viewed 

and 
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and fhewed her in her own fhape, how 
Ample, and how lovely. He was a 
prieft fingle in his profeffion, who 
thought benefits to the living, more 
pious than mafles for the dead ? that the 

friend of the focial charities was the 

• 

trueft fervant of Religion; and that the 
inftitutot of one manufa&ory deferved 
more applaufe djan the founder of an 
hundred cloifters. His maxim was, that 
the duty of priefts was to guide, not 
drive, their flocks to grace? to be 
the model of integrity, and mirror of 
purity to the people ? not the Procrufte? 
ftandard of their faith, and tyrants of 
opinion, 

The venerable monk met the faluta- 
tion of Francefco with a warmth that 
fpoke no common aflfe&ion, and, ob- 
13 fcrving 
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fcrving the ravages which the fierce fire 
of pafiion had made in his countenance, 
and the ftrong emotions that /hook his 
foul, enquired, with a benignity of con¬ 
dolence that poured balm into die 

youth’s lacerated mind, what boifterous 

f' 

pafiion had deftroyed his ferenity, and 
ruffled the wonted fmoothnefs of his 
brow ? ,, 

Francejco. Some days fince, my re¬ 
vered father, in a company of young 
men, the difcourfe lighted on the exift- 
ence of ipirits, and the poffibility of their 
appearance in vifible forms, in obedience 
to certain modes of evocation. The 
greater part of the aflembly voted for 
or againft the probability of this pro- 
pofition, as fancy and prejudice moved 
them; the young Pandoli, and myfelf 

alone, 
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alone, fpoke decifively on the fubjedt: 
he in fupport, I in denial, of it. Whether 
pofleft by the demon of contradidtion, 
or infpired by fome flight perfuafion of 
the truth of my negative, I withftood and 
repelled his arguments with firmnefs^ 
and was fllenced only by his reference to 
fadts, arfd his vehemently-attefted re¬ 
lations. Though* my reafon was con¬ 
founded and ftaggered, my pride would 
not permit me to concede} and I ap¬ 
pealed to you, reverend father, confident 
that your opinion would fandtion mine. 
Here again Pandoli maintained the con¬ 
trary, and offered me a wager of fifty 
zecchins, that you believed the pofli- 
bility and reality of their commerce with 
men. I accepted the bet, though I can 
fcarcely call an obolus my own; for, 
I 4 per- 
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perfuaded that my opinion was your’s, I 
defied the chance of all lofs. My fecurity 
however foon vaniihed before the rifle I 
had incurred, and the apprehenfion of 
being debtor for a fum fo much above 
all I pofleft has toft me in fuch reftlefs 
anguifh, that fcarcely could my frame 

t 

fuftain the inceflimt agitation. We had 
named a day on which to feek decifion 
from you, but unable to wait the clofe of 
the tardy period I come to learn your 
opinion now, and complete my deipair, 
or regain my tranquillity. 

Hilario. My fon, ’tis the charafter of 
rafh youth to be certain where certainty 
is unattainable, till death has removed 
the mift of mortality from ou% nature. 
Prefumptions are on this point our only 

fubftitutes 
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fubftitutes for demonftration, and pre¬ 
emptions alone can I afford you. 

Francejco. And you do hold it poffible 
that fuperior Ipirits may incarnate them- 
felves in fenfible fubftance at our com¬ 
mand ? 

Hilario. I hold the contrary; but you 
ftart back* and the wild fire of your 
cheeks gives place ao a deadly palenefs. 
Is this a fignal of exultation, this the 
colour of joy ? how fay you ? 

Francejco. May not fear and delight, 
in the common Ihock of furprife, afiiime 
a fimilarity of appearance ? {battered as 
my frame has been by terror, even joy 
oppreffes it. But the reafons, Father, the 
caufes, the proofs ! 

Hilario. Proofs, 1 have none againfl: 
the probability of fupernatural appear¬ 
ances i 
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anccs; I can produce but preemp¬ 
tions. ' 

Francejco. Only prefumptions ? 

Hilario. My Son, thy face is no in¬ 
terpreter of thy mind, or Terror has fixed 
its iron reign over thy features for ever. 
Even now that thy wager is fecured to 
thee, Defpair feems to ftamp*thy brow 
with her own image* 

France/co. Anxiety has made way for 
licknefs, and I feel myfelf bend beneath 
her potent influence. But proceed, Fa¬ 
ther, and as far as they go, unfold your 
reafonings. 

Hilario. My firft ftep then towards the 
conclufion, that fpirits have no fenfible 
commerce with man, is the enquiry, to 
what purpofe Jhould the communication 
be eftablilhed ? to heap benefits on man ? 

he 
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he needs not their gifts; bounteous na¬ 
ture has been fufficiently liberal to him 
nor would heaven with partial hand com¬ 
mit fuch vaft powers to tbofe y who nei¬ 
ther wifer nor better than others have 
but penetrated into the dark caverns of 
necromancy and difcovered the forms of 
evocation.* If you fay to perform fer- 
vices for the human race; I reply, their 
powers are their beft vafials. If to warn 
us of calamities; let Prudence be on the 
fcout for thefe enem es of our nature, 
and we need not fear that afflictions fttall 
take us unprepared for them. To dis¬ 
cover treafures to mortals ? induflry is 
the beft diviner’s wand, and diligence 
will wreft its prize from obftacles, which 
to indolence are the tremendous monfters 
of fable. Can it be to exempt us from 

the 
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the labour of exertion, to render us rich, 
wife, and honoured without the toil of ef¬ 
fort ? Were our faculties and talents given 
us to ruft in inaction ? Say ’twas to difpel 
the mills of diltance, and illumine the 
fenfes of futurity ? Heaven has wifely 
veiled them from our view, nor fuffered 
them to overcall the joys oPthe palling 
moment. My Son what harm has my 
hempen girdle done you, that you rend 
it with your teeth thus ? 

Francejco, Father! would to Heaven 
*twere the thread of my life ! I had foon 
releafed myfelf then from this dungeon 
of mifery. But proceed. 

Hilario. Should you fuppolc, that the 
objeft of their interference is to injure 
mortals; then all my experience, all my 
reafonings rife in arms againft the blaf. 

pbemous 
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phemous conjecture. Never can eternal 
goodnefs dig pitfalls in the path of the 
blind. 

Francejco. Father have you ever known 
love? 

Hilario. Aik me if I have ever known 
third: ? 

Francejco. Can Paflion invade the walls 
of convents, or his {hafts pierce the robe 
of a monk ? 

Hilario. What mean you ? your wa¬ 
ger went to my underftanding, not to 
my fenfibility; feek then information 
from my head, not my heart. 

Francejco. Anfwer, Father, anfwer. 

Hilario. Do you love then ? 

Francejco. Anfwer, Father, oh anfwer 
me, if you would not fee me expire in 
the anguilh of expectation. What has 
love been to you ? 

2 Hilario . 
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Hilario. My conductor to this cell. 

Francejco. Do you blefs or curfe its 
guidance ? Anfwer monk,-nor torture me 
with this delay. 

Hilario. Francefco, my Son, what 
wild paffion glares fuch phrenzy from thy 
eyes ? a tremor runs through all thy 
limbs, and fcarcely i$ thy foul contained 
in thy body. 

Francefco. Oh anfwer inftant. Father, 
rack me not with fufpence fo excruciat¬ 
ing. What is love to man ? 

Hilario. What the firft draught of air 
is to the infant; a pledge and earneft of 
exiftence. 

Francefco call himfelf on the neck of 
bis venerable friend, printed warm kifles 
on his benignly-beaming countenance, 
and clafped him with fervour in. hia 


arms. 
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llilario. Gracious heaven; my fon, 
what impetuous paffion urges thee ? 

Francejco. Nothing, nothing! you 
were laying that the interpofition of fpirits 
in the affairs of men—Proceed, I pray 
you. 

The gotjd monk fhook his head ex- 
preflively, and refumed his dilcourfe. 
Let us fuppofe however, that fpirits may 
be employed in the fervice of man; we 
have ftill to alk, what powers can con- 
ftrain them to appear in vifiblc fhapes at 
the fummons of a mortal. Supernatural 
ones f Whence fhall we procure them ? 
Will human means fuffice ? What! to rule 
fupra-human powers ? And will thefe 
lords of the elements, thefe arch-poten¬ 
tates of pature, crouch at the empty 
jargon of a feeble mortal, fetch and 

carry 
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carry for his amufement, and pander for 
his inordinate defires ? Oh arrogance and 
folly of man ! who, formed but a point 
in creation, fondly fancies himfelf the 
centre to which all beings tend; and 
blind to his infignificance conceives the 
xmiverfe conftru&cd for his manfion, and 
peopled for his fervice. Phantafy im¬ 
agined fpirits. Fear beheld them, and Im-. 
pofture and Vanity glorified themfelves 
with the pretended power of raifing them 
at will. 

Francejco. Fraudulent or credulous 
Pietro, expeft the punifhment of thy 
treachery, or thy folly! Farewell, father! 

Tue frantic youth rulhed in an agony of 
rage and defperation from the cell, and 
the aftonifhed monk gazed after him in 
fpcechlefs terror. 
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Perturbation is a bad guide: Fran¬ 
ce fco, inftead of palling through the 
court to the ftreet, entered unconfcious- 
ly the church, and urged headlong on till 
the wall terminated his career; and then 
with equal precipitation and inadvertence 
he was returning. The lofty organ {truck 
up a folemn peal, and the lacred harp 
was couched refponfive to its majeflic 
intonation. The deep notes forced their 
way through the inattention of the agi¬ 
tated youth, and, fpite of the clamorous 
cares that befieged him, he flood Hill to 
liften. With a grandeur of declenfion, 
and ample magnificence of cadence, the 
loud inftruments ceafed; and melifluous 
llutes in liquid tones relumed the lay w ith 
a plaintive melody, which the Hill wails 
echoed with double fw r eetnefs. The har- 
K monious 
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monious gale foothed the ftormy emo¬ 
tions of Francefco, his l'oul feemed drown¬ 
ing in a fea of fweet found, and for a mo¬ 
ment his importunate cares were lulled 
to reft. Peace once again hovered over 
him, and Ihed her balmy dews on his 
head. 

The foft breath of the flutes melted 
into a foul-fubduing lamentation, and 
died away in fighs of tender grief, and 
fond regret. The pathetic ftrains of a 
funeral hymn were heard through the 
loft cloud of inftrumental found, which 
the deep knell of the full balloon broke 
upon like the bell of death. The dirge 
funk in gentle cadence, as if Mufic had 
lulled Grief to flumber in her arms, and 
Complaint had kilt himfelfdumb on the 
honied lips of Confolation. Lower and 

lower 
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lower fell the melodious whifper, till 
Echo no longer felt the found; a filence 
reigned ftill as the grave, when the fhrill 
notes of the viol burft forth like the 
flirieks of long imprifoned Agony, loud 
trumpets fhook the ear like the yells of 
raging f hrenfy, and a voice, that ieemed 
to feck Francefco, fang in accents of 
wild defpair, 

Reftore him to me, murderer ! 

Give me back my beloved child. 

The fource of my life and happinefs. 

Oh Abfalom, my fon, my Abfalom, 

Would to God my life would ranfom thine? 

Oh Abfalom, my child, my Abfalom 1 

France fco’s heart died within him as if 
every word was addrefied to himfelf: he 
turned pale as if he had been convicted 
K 2 in 
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iii open court of murder, and funk on 
his knee before an image as if to implore 
the mercy of his judge. His blood con¬ 
gealed in his veins, and the ftamp of 
death appeared in livid hues on his vi- 
fage. The moans of the unhappy Father 
pierced his heart. Collefting all his force 
for a laft charge, he overcame the difmay 
and anguifh that oppreft him. Tears of 
joy figned his victory, that cooled his 
feverilh brain, and eafed his burfting 
bofom. He felt more light and free, and 
regaining recolle&ion, proceeded with 
apparent calmnefs to the manfion of his 
kinfman. 

Barliardo received him with every 
mark of afteftion, and obferving the 
deep traces left by perturbation in his 
countenance, afcribed them to the effer- 
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efcence of an enthufiaftic mind fet to 
work by the expectation of fuch won¬ 
drous attainments. The enfuing day, he 
faid, fhould be the firft of preparation 
for the great bufinefs, and the morn of 
that, as well as of the eight following days, 
muft be ufhered in with prayers and lul- 
tration. Francefcp heard the old man to 
a paufe, without making any reply, and 
then withdrew to his chamber, where 
nature entirely exhaufted and fubdued by 
mediant agitation of fpirit funk into 
tranfient and interrupted repofe. 

On the morning of the fifth day of pre¬ 
paration, it chanced that Benedetto, 
whom the occupation of the novice in 
necromancy left almoft wholly to him- 
felf, was amufing himfelf as ufual in the 
library of his uncle. He had run over 
K 3 the 
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the painted breviaries, examined the 
frontifpieces of all the well-known books, 
and feeling tedioufnefs creep on him, was 
haftening to the garden, when an un¬ 
common projection of a pannel in the 
wainfcot attracted his notice. He drew 
it from its place from the inftin&ive im- 
pulfe of curiofity, and.found behind it a 
door, which had ever been concealed 
from his fight. He opened the door, and 
palling through it, was conducted by a 
winding ftaircafe to a fpacious apartment. 
The wind, which gained admiflion to the 
room, blew afide the veil that concealed 
the magical apparatus, and difclofed the 
ftrange fpeCtacle to the wondering boy, 
who pleafed with the novel feene, forgot 
his amazement in delight. With childifh 
wantonnels he threw afide the curtain, and 

fcafted 
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feafted his eyes with the fplendid affort- 
ment of forms and colours. Void of all 
apprehenfion he advanced to the hideous 
ihapes of the elementary kings, laughed 
to excefs at the item terror of their fea¬ 
tures, and aped with his fmiling counte¬ 
nance, their threatening looks; then 
having torn the golden feeptres from 
their hands to convert them into play¬ 
things, he found his curiofity awake to 
learn the meaning of this unufual fight. 
The magic volume lay open on the al¬ 
tar, and the painted page fixed his atten¬ 
tion. He beheld therein a black monf- 
trous form with horns and claws, fur- 
rounded with triangles, crofies, and 
cherubims’ heads intermingled with writ¬ 
ten characters, which, prompted by cu¬ 
riofity, he cflayed to read. Though the 
K 4 words 
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wbrds were unintelligible to him, he con¬ 
tinued to read for fome time j hoping 
perhaps to dive into the fenfe of thefe 
myfteries. 

Scarcely had he perufed the lea£ ’ere 
a report was heard, that appeared to 
rend the beams of the houfe :.afunder. 
Benedetto looked around with anxiety 
and trepidation, and, lo! before the 
window a thick mephitic fume rofe from 
the ground, which gradually dilating to 
every fide, fhot forth balls of fire, and 
licked the walls with tongues of livid 
flame. A burning wind blew from the 
midft of it, and a fulphureous fmoke 
fpread over the room. Difmay ftruck 
her icy fangs into the heart of the af¬ 
frighted boy: He fled from the book, 
ftumbled by accident over one of the. 

monftrous 
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monftrous forms, and conceiving himfelf 
in the fangs of a demon, loft all power of 
fpeech and motion. Scarcely could he 
crawl to the altar, in fearch of a place of 
concealment, when the window frame 
was flung with tremendous ruin into the 
chamber, ^and, at the moment, from the 
thickeft of the murky vapour, an in¬ 
fernal form burft into the centre of the 
room. If fhape may be afiimilated to 
what had no diftin<ft form, a vaft black, 
ereft bear, had moft relembled its figure: 
from the yawning cavern of its mouth, 
armed with iharp tufks of enormous 
magnitude, hung a huge red triform 
tongue ; its eyes glared like two angry 
comets, and its uplifted fangs burnt with 
glowing fire. With impetuous fury it 
j-uflied to the haplefs boy, and in a voice 

of 
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of thunder exclaimed; What want’ft 
thou ? Thou haft called me, I am here. 

Benedetto lay panic-ftruck andfpeech- 
lefs behind the altar. 

Once again with horrid howl the mon- 
fter reiterated j What want’ft thou with 
me? 

The foul of the terrified child feemed 
to have deferted its manfion. 

Take that reward for dragging me 
from the friendly gloom of Hell to the 
abhorred beams of day, yelled the fear¬ 
ful form, and infixing his fangs in the 
tender neck of the fweet boy, ftrangled 
him. The burning talons hifled in the 
pure blood, the clofe compreflion ftopt 
refpiration, his rofy cheeks aflumed the 
purple of death, and the gates of fight 
clofcd on his eyes for ever. 


With 
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With the fame fury as he had entered, 
the monfter ruftied out of the window. 

It was mid-day before Pietro returned 
with Francefco, from his devotions. Ac- 
cuftomed to be met with carefles at the 
door by his affe&ionate child, the old 
man was fyrprifed to fee no figns of his 

unfortunate nephew. He enquired for 

• 

him with anxious alarm, and was an- 
fwered by an ancient fervant, that he 
had perhaps fallen to deep in the library, 
in which he had been Ihut up for fome 
hours. I was afraid to look for him. 
Signor, faid the man, trembling, for all, 
I am fure, is not right in the houfe: it has 
been fo fhaken, and filled with fuch 
ftrange noifes, that I thought one ftone 
would not have been left on another.— 
Preams, phantalins, replied Pietro * 
3 but 
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but inwardly alarmed, he halted with 
portentous apprehenfion to the library. 
As he opened the room the fulphurous 
vapour almofl overpowered him; but 
ruihing forwards with precipitation, he 
found the fecret door difclofed; and then 
fubdued by his terrors he ftaggered a few 
fteps forwards, and fell headlong down 
the Hairs. But railed above cafualties 
which affe&ed only himfelf, by his cares 
for his nephew, he call a timid yet eager 
glance over the room ; and but too well 
convinced of his misfortune, fell without 
fenfeonthe floor; and Francefco funk 
befide him. 

Long lay their powers benumbed in 
deathlike infenfibility; flow was the re¬ 
turn of life and perception to both, 
Preading to raife his fight from the earth, 

Pietro 
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Pietro ftammered with a faint, feeble 
voice; Francefco, lift up thy eyes, and 
tell me what thou feed. 

Francefco looked round at this com¬ 
mand, and replied, with hefitation, I lee 
a window beaten out of its frame, the 
hands of the four kings without fceptres, 
the circles trodden down, and traces of 
burning claws on the'tapedry. 

Pietro. Seed thou nothing more ? 

Francefco. I lee the book of evocation 
open on the ground. 

Pietro. Seed thou nothing more ? 

Francefco. I fee-oh that I had 

plucked out mine eyes ’ere they Ihewed 
me the tragic fight—I fee Benedetto ly¬ 
ing be fide the altar, and in his ivory neck 
five deep wounds, whofe lips feemed 
fcorcht with fire, and have poured five 

purple 
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purple dreams on his lily bofom—I lee* 
why does not the fun fxcken at the piteous 
fight, and fhroud his beams in nocturnal 
obfcuricy ? The fwect boy’s fingers twift- 
cd in the fretwork of the altar, and his 
teeth clinched with the agonies of death. 

Pietro had again relapfed into infenfi- 
bility; Francefco raifed him from the 
floor and conveyed‘him to a couch. The 
motion recalled his fleeting fenfe. See’ft 
thou nothing more, Francefco ? cried he 
with a convulfive lhuddcr: and then with 
rapid tranfition ofpaflion exclaimed; who 
Drought me here ? Shall a homicide die 
on foft cufliions ? no, no, avenging 
Hell! be the rack or wheel my death 
bed, or lay me on the burning bull of 
Tartarus. Oh where is the body of him 
I have murdered ? He ftarted from his 

couch. 
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couch, and hurried to the fatal chamber, 
wound his arm about a pillar to fupport 
himfelf, and furveyed with fteady gaze 
the altar. He approached the magic 
volume, caft his eye over the expanded 
page, and wrung with new agony, cried, 
yes, 1 am his murderer! let men wreak 
their vengeance on my body, and de¬ 
mons employ all theif infernal engines on 
my accurfed foul. I am his murderer l 
How came my haplefs boy here ? I, I 
have dug the pit for him, and am his 
murderer. Why does not thy fweet face 
become a gorgon to me ? Why does not 
every drop of thy pure blood dart up a 
devil to revenge thee? The demon whom 
he unconfcioufly fummoned, appeared; 
Dirachiel, the fierceft fiend that ever 
fprang from the loins of Hell, or fucked 

the 
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the venomous dugs of his dragon ftio-» 
ther. He found the unfufpe&ing infant 
out of the circles, and feized the proffer¬ 
ed occaiion to deftroy him. Yet 'twas 
I, accurfed Dotard, that decoyed the in¬ 
nocent babe into the fangs of the demon. 
O Earth, entomb a mifcreant that pollutes 
thy furface ! walls clofe upon me, and 
crufh a monfter, wTiofe prefence makes 
you curfe the faff foundations that forbid 
your flight! He faid, and paflion fup- 
plying force, beat down, and fplit topieces 
the altar, trampled on the circles, broke 
the images, and tore the book of evo¬ 
cation. For a few inftants he flood 
mute and motionlefs, and then colle&ing 
the fragments of the croffes, images, and 
altar, into a pile, he hurried out of the 
room ■, but overpowered by the excefs 

of 
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of feeling, funk motionlefs on the flairs, 
where he was found by Francefco, who 
bore him a fecond time to his chamber. 
Overftrained emotion raifed a fever in 
Pietro’s brain, his reafon and memory 
yielded to the errors of a delirious ima¬ 
gination. lie raved of empires, which he 
had to diftribute, of planets to reform, and 
funs to relume j of conferences where he 
was to aflift with Angels, of the laft unftion 
which he muft adminifter to a dying 
faint, of teftimony he muft bear againft 
two devils for the murder of an innocent. 
The violence of paflion wrung a deadly 
damp from his body; he conceived him- 
felf already without life; the canopy 
which hung over him feemed a dim 
vault, his couch a bier; the coverlit ap¬ 
peared a pall, and every the flighted: 

L noife 
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noife founded to him like the laft trum-* 
pet. He whifpered to Francefco, as if 
afraid the wall lhould hear j I had once a 
nephew! a little wanton laughing boy j 
the crutch of my age and prop of my 
happinefs. I loft him j Angels faw his 
iportive innocence, and took him to 
themfelvcs for a playfellow. See, there 
he Hands near the Redeemer in a Alining 
raiment, and bears the effulgent cafque 
of Omnipotence. Ha! I lie, I lie ! lee 
the.blood ftreaming from his mangled 
neck! Can the endearments of angels 
leave veftiges thus ruinous ? No, they are 
prints of Hell’s footfteps. Hark ! heard 
you that cry of forrow ? Benedetto’s pa¬ 
rents ftretch their wafted arms from the 
grave, and require their child from me. 
Ah fay not 1 have murdered him. He 

then 
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then funk into the bed, hid his face be¬ 
neath the cloaths, and lay breathlefs and 
panting, as if in dread ofinftant detection. 

His horror and remorfe endured for 
hours in the extremity of tumultuous 
perturbation; they then funk into more 
filent anguifh. He lay quiet, and at 
times raifed his folded hands to Heaven 
as if fupplicating mercy; but inftantly 
fnatching them afunder, he would cry; 
I cannot filence the voice of blood! 
Heaven has no ears for murderers! He 
appeared to (lumber; but his heart echoed 
every figh of Francefco with fobs of at¬ 
trition and groans of anguifh: he feemed 
confoled and refigned; but remorfe and 
defpair weighed upon his foul like a 
burning* mountain. - Thus he lay till 
midnight; when riling from his bed he 
L a bade 
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bade Francefco follow him, and ftept 
lightly to the fecret chamber with an 
apparent compofure which might have 
deceived' the moil penetrating obferver, 
and perfuaded the moil fkilful phyfician 
that reafoii had regained its feat in his 
foul. Affifted by Francefco, he con¬ 
veyed all his books, of necromancy, and 
magical apparatus, into the garden, and 
formed them into a kind of funereal pile. 
Then feifing an unlighted torch, he held 
it td the moon, as if he Would kindle it 
by the pure beams of that luminary; 
moved it about to fan the imaginary 
flame, and at length applied it to the 
pile. Francefco flood oppofite to him in 
fearful expeftation and dumb grief. 

For fome moments the old man pre¬ 
ferred a filence that indicated a mind 

fraught 
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fraught with woe, and then exclaimed. 
The accurfed engines of my mifery 
kindle and blaze ; thy face, Francefco, 
reflects the glowing flames, which to me 
are a foretafte of the hell prepared for 
my fpirit. Bury my crime, as in a 
grave, from the knowledge of men, left 
its putrid effluvia corrupt the race ; hide 
it from thy own e^es, left they grow 
callous to atrocity. Let the fable pall 
of night ftiroud the nefarious a£t, which 
had hurled me from Heaven, were I an 
Angel. Was it not my crime that peopled 
Hell with the fupernal progeny ? Dif- 
fatisfied with the choiceft of mortal blef- 
fings, I mult ftretch forth a rapacious 
hand to the fceptre of Omnipotence. Im¬ 
pious error! to think that an infirm arm, 
trembling under a common burthen, 
L 2 could 
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could regulate the motion of the fpheres, 
and turn the earth its axis, fubdue to 
my will the inflexible laws of nature, 
and reverie the decrees of Providence. 
Oh, unheard of infoler.ee ! Hell had ex-, 
cufes for its afpiring ambition: but a ftep 
below the Divinity, to riik that ftep was 
pardonable preemption. But'!, far from 
Angels as the centre from the firmament, 
to ftrive with mad rebellion to wreft 
his dominion from the All-powerful! I, 
the duft-born, and duft-rer.irniii- reptile, 
to luft for the attributes of Omnipotence! 
Impious thirft of aggrandifenient and fu- 
periority ! thou haft transformed fera- 
phim to demons, and made me a mur¬ 
derer. Ha ! Heaven’s tribunal fits; my 
name is denounced by the accufing fpi - 
rit} and avenging Hell rears its burning 

Hake 
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ftake for me. Guilty ! guilty ! all feeing 
Judge! drag me from the bar of Juftice. 

Again he died under the oppreflion of 
feeling, and funk nervelefs on the 
ground. Francefco judging him gone 
for ever, bore him on his Ihouiders, 
fcarcely confcious what he did, to the 
fatal chamber, and laid him befide the 
corpfe of Benedettot 

A ftillnefs like that of a deluged land 
reigned defpotic in the houfe. On the 
two remaining inhabitants fear lay like an 
incubus, and conjured up terrific fpec- 
tres in their minds. The old fervant fhut 
himfelf up, to wait in prayer a conclu- 
fion to the myfterious tumult that per¬ 
vaded the houfe j and Francefco lighted 
up as many tapers as he could colleft, to 
counterfeit day, and illuminate the horrid 
L 4 night 
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night that furrounded him. Oft he 
would have gone to Enemonde; but 
fhuddered to truft himfelf through the 
thick obfcurity. 

■ Soon as the new-born day had unclofed 
its eyes, and laughed jocund at its parent 
luminary, Francefco left the corner, in 
which, encircled with chairs and tables, 
ne had pafled the Sight, and treading 
cautioufly to the fecret apartment, faw 
with furprife Pietro kneeling befide the 
corpfe of Benedetto, and ftriving to re¬ 
vive it with kiffes. Oft the miferable 
old man laid his ear to the breathlefs 
lips j oft placed his hand to the heart, 
which was never more to know pulfa- 
tlon. Then he rofe, trod back a few 
fteps, obferved the body with anxious 
attention, and fancying figns of life, ran 

back. 
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back, attempting to clofe the gaping 
wounds, and warm the child’s icy hands 
in his bofom. Suddenly perceiving Fran- 
cefco, he cried in a voice that had ftopt 
the uplifted arm of death. Help me to 
recall life, and thine be all I have. 

Sobs were the only anfwer. 

Pietro .'Then thou belie veil: his foul 
irrevocably gone,* and think’ll: me his 
murderer i 

Francejco. Not you, alas, but a de¬ 
mon. 

Pietro. Who threw him into the fangs 
of the fiend ? fay, if thou canft, Pietro 
did not. Who led him into a laboratory 
where every phial contained poifon ? fay, 
Pietro did not. Who inveigled him in¬ 
to a fnare, where Hell lay in ambulh ? 
fay, Pietro did not; or dalh to the earth 

the 
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the chill cup of confolation. Oh ! that 
I was to receive fuch dreadful.certainty 
of what my reafon ever doubted, that 
bare words, oft without fignificance, 
could enforce the prefence of demons!— 
Oh! Benedetto, Benedetto! martyr of 
this accurfed truth, my blood, marrow 
and brains, ihall melt into 'tears for 

thee... 

.Hold me not, Francefco j let go 

my arm, nor obftruft my purpofe. I will 
run into the high-ways and market¬ 
places,- call together the people, and 
confefs myfelf a forcerer, and the mur¬ 
derer of my nephew. Let go, I fay. 
Many are there, who, like me, tempt 
the Omnipotent by fnatching at his red 
thunders : I will warn them; I will cry; 
Hark, you are loofing a fiend from the 

pit 
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pit of woe, to deftroy your children.*— 
Let me do the only good which yet de¬ 
pends on me. 

France/co. My father, I cannot, will 
not, leave you. Would you rulh into 
the flames which the envious rtionks 
have long been kindling for you ? 

Pietro .* O juft, right! In the flames 
fhould he expire, who has ranfacked the 
bowels of Hell for poifons, and thrown 
them in the way of children. 

Francefco. And me, too, would you 
murder ? 

Pietro. Murder you ?—Oh no, no ! 

Francefco. Me, your fcholar, your 
friend, your kinfman, would not the 
fanguinary monks caft into the cruel 
flames with you ? 

Pietro. Murder!—Oh! expunge the 
accurfed word from thy remembrance.— 

No: 
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No: feck expreffions that may found 
like it, for all thy wants and feelings; 
that thy queftions and anfwers, thy en¬ 
treaties and thankfgivings, may torture 
me to death. When thou faluteft me, 
call me, my child’s murderer. When 
thou will flatter and propitiate me, name 
me my child’s murderer. O' God, O 
God! do human hearts take fo much 
breaking, or doft thou love to protract 
and fport with our miferies ? Do not 
weep, good coufin, I will not murder 
either thee or myfelf; and a tear of pity 
would be fealding lead to me. To pre- 
ferve my life (hall be my moil facred 
duty; to maintain my health in full vi¬ 
gour, that my fenfe of my guilt may be 
perfeft, and remorfe unabated. So fliall 
| prepare myfelf for Hell, and anticipate 

that 
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that world of wailing, where no ray of 
heavenly grace-finds admittance. 

Franccjco. Oh, think not of it, my fa¬ 
ther! Will not an ere&ed church ex¬ 
piate the moft flagitious actions ? 

Pietro. Will a grain of mufk fweeten 
the lake of Sodom ? Never, never! The 
exiled angels fhal] find mercy j but I 
never lhall. The balmy accents of par¬ 
don fliall found eternal blifs to princes, 
who have flain millions of their people 
to encreafe their empire j to the fe- 
ducers of innocent ^irls, who bring the 
victims of their voluptuous appetites to 
infamy, proftitution and fuicide ; the 
dews of % celeftial grace lhall fpread 
to all the tyrants of the earth j to the 
great murderer of the innocents j to the 
wretches who blafphemed their Saviour, 

and 
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and crucified their Godj to all thele, 
all-gracious Heaven Iball open his arms; 
but to me, never: from the general aft 
of grace I.alone am excepted. When 
new worlds fhall have rifen and decayed, 
when new funs have been illumed and 
burnt out, my tortures ihalj continue 
ftill frelh and unexhaufted. 

France/co. Gracious Heaven, be mer-» 
ciful to us! 

Pietro. Never, never !—Ha ! look 
there-:—See how the blood runs afrelh, 
to write me murderer ! Does not every 
opening wound proclaim me murderer ? 

Franeejco. All gracious Heaven, have 
mercy on us! 

Pietro. Nay; feeft thou not warm, 
living blood, trickle down from the 
cliafms I have made in the fweeteft work 

. of 
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of nature ?—See there a drop, and there, 
and there- 

Francefco. My father, paflion impofes 
on your credulous fancy; there are no 
fuch realities as your diftempered brain 
prefents to you. 

Pietro, yhank thee, thank thee, kind 
Francefco! Thou weepeft with me, and 
ihakeft in my arms, as if thyfelf hadfl: 
murdered him. 

Francefco. Oh ! I have murdered him. 

Pietro. Thou. ? 

Francefco. Why did I ever quit him ! 

Pietro. No} 1 only have done the 
deed of horror. Was’t not I, who built 
a kennel for the fiend that worried him ? 
Ha! am not I m the den of perpetration ? 
And is not the air poifon to me ? Where 
are all the implements of his perdition, 

and 
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and mine ? All is empty as a new-made 
grave.—Has the humane earth, in pity 
to her children, entombed the deadly 
weapons ? r —Where is the accurfed vo¬ 
lume ?• —Where is the infernal altar?-— 
Where —. — 

Francejco. You conveyed all, laft night, 
into the garden, and laid them in a heap 
together. 

Pietro. Did I do that? Remembrance 
took no note of it. I feel a chafm in 
my mind, where all is void between 
the firft fhock of this freezing difcovery, 
and my waking befide the body of my 
poor Benedetto. Wdl has delirium 
fupplied the office of reafon! Hence to 
the garden, and let devouring flames 
confume thefe infernal engines of his and 
my perdition. 


All 
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All his powers, collefted for this laft: • 
occafion, left no appearance of age or 
debility in the old man, who a£ted with 
all the alacrity of youthful vigour. He 
ran to the hearth, fnatched a brand from 
the fire, and rulhed with Francefco to 
the garden. In a moment, the pile was 
wrapt in fierce flames, that foon reduced 
it to a heap of dead'alhes. During this, 
his tortures had appeared fufpended, and 
his mind to have recovered fome fe- 
renity; but as the flames expired, re- 
morfe refumed her ftern empire over 
him i and he exclaimed, in a tone of 
frantic defpair, I will ftrew thefe glowing 
allies on my head! I will mingle them 
with my tears, in the cup which confola- 
tion reaches to me, and drink them off, 
to my perdition. Ah! could they re- 
M. ftore 
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ftore t»y Benedetto, I would heap buffi-* 
ing> affiiftions on my head, and drown 
myfelf in a fea of forrows.*——Ah ! no¬ 
thing, nothing can revive him! nothing 
can abfolve me from the guilt of the 
abhorred deed j no penances, no atone¬ 
ments. And ought a murderer to wilh 
for mercy ? No ■, let Hell crufh me with 
its whole weight of vengeance, and every 
race of men heap curfes on my head. 
In the church of St. Oliveta, a tomb 
lhall be erefted to Benedetto,, on which, 
when Hell lhall have taken me to itfelf, 
let the tale of my horrid aft be inferibed ; 
and let the bones of the murderer 
moulder at the feet of his unhappy 
viftim. Not that thereby eternal mercy 
may extend to my fpirit, or that the 
prayers which are ihowered on him, may 
a defeend 
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descend on me; but that almighty 
juftice may be reminded of my crime, 
and that no charitable pilgrim may pafs 
over my grave, without adding a curfe 
to the accumulated damnation that 
prefifes upon me. 

Drooping and exhaufted, at length, 

Pietro colle£ted the afhes, and bore 

• 

them to his chamber. The corpfe of 
Benedetto he filled with the moft pre¬ 
cious fpices, and cloathed it in a robe of 
White and filver. On the fecond day, it 
was interred in the church of St-Oliveta* 
and a perennial mafs was eftabliihed for 
the repofe of the fpirit. 

All that Pietro had fuffered previous 
to the interment of Benedetto, feemed to 
have been but the fymptpms of what he 
endured afterwards: his perturbation 
M a .then 
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then was comparatively relieved by his 
burfts and explofions of reproach and 
indignation. Now held down by his 
wearinefs and imbecility, rent and bind¬ 
ing with the imprifoned agonies of re- 
morfe and attrition, his whole foul was 
fixed on two images—his, Benedetto 
floating in all the extacies of Heaven— 
himfelf writhing in the torments of in- 
extinguifhable Hell, and baited by re- 
lentlefs demons. He could not weep, 
nor -fob, nor figh: nature, at the laft 
ebb, wanted ftrength to free itfelf from 
its pains by any channel. Abftra£ted 
from every thing around him, he was 
alive only to the flings of remorfe, which 
he cherifhed as the foie expiation of his 
crime, and which he hoped might miti¬ 
gate, though it could not revoke, the 
fentence of everlafting mifery. 


The 
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The day after Benedetto’s burial, the 
unhappy Pietro confefled himfelf to the 
Abbot of St. Oliveta, and received ab- 
lblution of his fins, but diftrufted its 
efficacy : his guilt feemed to him of fo 
deep a dye, that not all the fires of pur¬ 
gatory could bleach him; of fo horrid a 
hue, that ^Heavenly mercy mufl flop 
fhort, and fhrink from it. He obtained 
from the Abbot permiffion to be in¬ 
terred at the feet of Benedetto, and to 
have their fad hiftory engraved on their 
fepulchre. For this, he devifed the tenth 
of his property to the monaftery, and 
bequeathed the refidue to Francefco, 
Contented on thefe two points, the mi- 
ferable Pietro grew more compofed; 
he ordered himfelf to be borne in his 
couch to the library, and placed before 
M 3 the 
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the crucifix, on which he kept his eyes 
ever fixed, entreating from it fome fignal 
of Heaven’s mercy. He took neither 
nouri/hment nor medicine ■, never turned 
his look from the image, nor opened his 
clofe-comprefied lips, but to afk fome 
fign of falvation. 

Could the two mod mortal oppofites 
of nature, Life and* Death, ever be 
united, they might be accounted fo in 
Pietrd. His body lay fenfelefs and mo- 
tionlefs as marble, the mere tomb of his 
lpirit. No motion, nor convulfive fhiver 
of the limbs, indicated the prefence, 
even of diftempered animation : no vital 
heat was perceptible to the moft ex- 
quifite touch; the keeneft eye could 
difcerto no marks of refpiration. Death 
had benumbed all the extremities, and 

carried 
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carried on his approaches to the citadel 
of life. At the heart, Pietro’s powers 
made a laft ftand.—Here he felt a re- 
vulfion, which at once gave him aft 
furance of life, and notice of inftant ex¬ 
tinction. Death menaced every moment 
to quench the laft fpark of animation. 

On the third day, a fleepy torpor (the 
Ihort flights of the* foul, preparatory to 
her final departure) clofed, fometimes 
for hours, the eye-lids of the woe-worn 
Pietro. His awaking was indicated only 
by a flow and languid elevation of his 
eyes, and by a feeble, half-fuppreft cry 
of, A fign, image of my Redeemer ! a 
fign that my fins are forgiven me ! The 
loudeft noife could make no impreflion 
on his ears; his eyes faw no objeCt but 
the crucifix, which would have appeared 
to them, though it had been no longer 
M 4 actually 
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aftually ptefent. Towards evening, as 
he revived from a ftate between a doze 
and a trance, and re-commenced his 
faint, but earned: fupplication for fome 
token of divine mercy, the wooden 
image thrice inclined its head. The 
laft breath of Pietro’s life, which had 
waited but for this blelling, exhaled in a 
tranfport of joy.—-hie exclaimed, God 
has forgiven me !—and clofed his eyes 
for ever. 

His corpfe was depofited in the church 
of St. Oliveta, belide his beloved Bene¬ 
detto. A fuperb monument was eredted 
over their grave, on which their dread¬ 
ful cataftrophe was infcribed as a warn¬ 
ing to pofterity.* 

• Swinburne faw the ftone in 1777_Vide 

Swinburne’s Journey through both the Sicilies, 
from tjie Year 1777 to 1780, Vol. Ill, 

Already 
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Already had experience taught Fran- 
cefco, that the enjoyment of riches was 
at fome diftance from the pofiefiion of 
them. Ever fince the death of Bene¬ 
detto, he had been the virtual pofiefibr 
of Pietro’s property; and yet he had 
not once dared to indulge himfelf with 
the fight of his Enemonde. He was 
compelled to watch over his wealth, 
like a dragon over fubterranean gold. 
Never 'durft he leave the bed of his 
dying kinfman, left the cowled legacy- 
hunters, who crouded about a fick man 
like crows round diftempered cattle, 
ftiould come between him and his ex¬ 
pectations, and intercept his inheritance. 
He durft not, in the prefence of his ex¬ 
piring relative, manifeft the fmalleft fign 
of the inward fatisfa&ion and triumph 

with 
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with which the profped of independence 
infpired him, left the offended pride of 
die teftator might inftigate him to re- 
yoke his ad in the youth’s favour, and, 
by too early a feizure of his prey, he 
might lofe it for ever. Scarcely was 
Pietro immured in the tomb, ere Fran- 
cefco burft, like a fpring long held back 
from its proper bent, from the dreary 
conftraint in which he had been retained, 
and ran to his lovely girl; his bofom 
fwelling with exultation, and his eyes 
fiafliing with the flame of joy, as the 
fummer Iky with playful lightnings. 

As if a wall, that reached from earth 
to heaven, had been removed from be¬ 
tween them; as if both had juft dif- 
engaged themfelves from vows of eternal 
chaftityj as if each had efcaped the 

hands 
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hands of the executioner, Francefco and 
Enemonde rufhed into each other’s 
arms. As if on that point only where 
they flood, was vital air to be inhaled j 
as if on that point only was earth below, 
and heaven above, they flood there, 
fixed and immovable. As if they feared 
that, at an^ the fmalleft interface, mis¬ 
fortune fhould inf?rt his flaming fword, 
to divide them, or place immeafurable 
waftes between their meeting, they Hood 
clofe conjoined, and infeparable as plates 
of marble. Words feemed too mean a 
drefs for their emotions of exultation, 
too incompetent reprefentatives of their 
tranfports, too dim a medium to convey 
their fentiments. Looks and fighs, clofe 
embraces and warm kififes, extacic mur¬ 
murs and fervent careffes, are the rhe¬ 
toric 
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toric of love; and, with all thefe 
tropes at their command, they were 
at no lols to exprefs their mutual rap¬ 
ture. 

Long held their joy, ere words were 
thought of; and when they recurred to 
them, ’twas but at intervals, when a 
folitary monofyliable would (teal out 
mid a croud of kiflesi My ! thy! dear 
youth! fweetgirl! were alone employed, 
till doubt brought into play its—Can it 
be ? is it poflible ? And finally, when joy 
grew lefs loud and riotous, Fnemonde 
in melting accents afked ; And art thou 
indeed mine, my beloved? And Fran- 
cefco replied, in a voice of rapture; 
I am indeed thine, my beloved ? This, 
made way for further difcourfe, and re-. 
ftored their lips to the ufe of language, 

JLnmonde y 
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Enemonde. And thou art really mine, 
joy of my. life? once more affure me 
that thou art, and confirm my felicity. 
Is every impediment removed? Does 
fortune no longer withhold her confent 
to our union ? 

Francejco ^ Every obftruftion is le¬ 
velled with the ground, every chain is 
loofed from us. I am thine, thou mine, 
as fure as joy is in thy arms, or mifery 
without them. Iron chefts crammed 
with gold are mine, are thine; fields and 
vineyards are mine, and thine j all that 
can banilh care, or fix pleafure, Belongs 
to me and to thee, fource and partner of 
my happinefs! 

Enemonde. Welcome, fortune, thy 
gifts ! fxnce love is in their retinue. All 
are dear to me, but as the vehicle of my 

Francefco. 
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Prance fco. Was ever girl fo blefied a:i 
I! riches in referve, youth and health in 
my frame, virtue in my heart, and my 
beloved in my arms, what is wanting to 
my felicity ? and yet a chilling damp 
pervades my frame, and every pulfation 
of thy high ftrurig heart againft my 

bofom, is to mine the ftroke of a 

( 

dagger. 

Francefco. What means this dark fore¬ 
boding ? But may not the rarefaction of 
ludden and extreme joy ftrain and tear the 
mind, as conduits are burft by the vernal 
difloWtion of the long frozen water? 
Thou haft not dared to credit the reports 
that fpread of thine and my good fortune, 
and doubts ftill combat within thee 
againft thy belief that I am heir to Pie¬ 
tro’s opulence ? Thou canft not truft thy 

fonfes. 
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fenfes, when they aflure thee of fo much 
happinefs ? 

Enemonde. How is it poffible I fliould 
believe that my wiflies are fo amply, fo 
fpeedily accomplifhed ? 

Francejco. They are. Thou art mine, 
and I thine, till death foall divorce us. 

Enemonde. Oh yes, yes! thy killes 
certify me of it. 

Francejco. Let me imprint certainty on 
thy heart} on thyhditating heart, that 
ftill heaves dubious in thy fwelling 
bofom. 

Enemonde. Stay thy licentious# hand, 
dear youth! Expanfive joy may be too 
lavifli of her treafures. 

Francejco. Too lavifh to thy bride¬ 
groom ? Can the houfe be too free to its 

matter ? 
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ftiaftef? Art thou not my bride, and 
dofl thou fear a thief in thy hufband ? 

Enemonde. Remember, though thy 
bride, lam not thy wife; and the fhrine 
of modefly may be approached but by 
the hufband. Thy lips may fpeak thy 
love to me in every form of blandifh- 
mentj mine fhall anfwer them with 

t 

kifles j but let my bofom be facred and 
inviolate. Some fecrets muft be un¬ 
veiled by the god of marriage j others 
even he fhould leave in myftery; and to 
the woman, who has left all her modefly at 
the alar, the nuptial benedi&ion fhall be 
converted into a curfe that will deftroy her 
hymeneal felicity.. What as a bride I may 
grant thee, I freely bellow ; but let us not 
ftrip marriage of itsharveft, by reaping 

. its 
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its joys in the blade. What we bellow on 
our lovers, is ftolen from our hufbands. 

Francejco. Oh, let me enjoy as both! 
have not I deferved all that love and 
hymen can afford me ? 

Enemonde. Oh, doubtlefs! thou hall: 

merited every thing. 

<% 

Francejco. Indeed I have. Didft thou 
but know, Enemonde, what I have 
atchieved fince I faw thee! 

Enemonde. I dare fwear, the labours of 
Hercules. 

Francejco. Little lefs, believe me. 
Enemonde. I can imagine them. Thou 
haft (trained dry eyes for tears, when ob- 
fervation was on theej thou haft laboured 
to heave up fighs of companion, when 
all beat high and triumphant within thee. 
When thou befoughteft heaven for the 
N recoveiy 
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recovery of Pietro with thy tongue, thy 
heart prayed for the poffeflion of Ene- 
tnonde. Both thy wifhes were not grati¬ 
fied; and what fo painful as ungratified 
wiihes ? When Pietro flept, you watched ,• 
when he waked, you fighed; poor youth! 

when has deep compofed thy weary eye- 

« 

lids ? Appearances confirm my conjee- 
* 

tures. Failing and prayers have faded 
thy rofy cheek, and macerated thy 
plump vifage. Ah, hypocrite! never 
wert thou fo lovely! love has flufhed thy 
complexion with his finefi: purple, and 
my every glance brings home frefh fuel to 
my paflion. Ceafe to ftifle me with 
kiffes! ah, remove thofe burning hands 
from my bofom! 

Francefio. Ha! fay’ft thou burning 
hands? 


Enemovde. 
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Enemonde. Ido not much depend on thy 
piety, Francefco; I fear the church will 
not gain much in thee. Thou writ ercft 
few altars j thou wilt not found many 
cloifters. 

Francefco. Oh but I will, I will ! 

Enemonde* Really ? and for once, his 
bleflings fhall remind man of his creator ? 
But what comes to you? You are not 
angry ? forgive my raillery, deareft 
youth, and kifs me the kifs of forgive- 
nefs-—not fo, Francefco, my lips, not 
my bofom, were guiltyj let them then 
bear the punilhment, or receive the 
pardon. 

Francefco. Why, cruel girl, doft thou 
exclude me from the elyfium of love ? I 
have fwum through the nine belts of 
N 2 Styx 
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Styx to arrive at it ? ah, too well have I 
bought admiffion! 

Enmonde. Francefco, repeat it once 
again, and'I will fhut myfelf from thee, 
till thou leaded: me to the altar.—-Thy 
blood is liquid fire. 

Francejco. And thine, congealed water. 
After what I have ventured for thee, to 
meet theft fhrinkingapprehenfions! Oh, 
Enemonde, didft thou but know what 
I have done for thee, thou wouldft think 
jio facrifice too great for me, 

Enmonde. Jnftruft me in thefe migh¬ 
ty efforts, that I may reward them as 
they merit, if it be in my power to do 
fo. 

Francefco. Wilt thou reward them as 
wifh thee ? 


Enmonde , 
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Enemonde. Should I find them worthy 
of filch a recompefice. 

Francejco. Doft thoil efteem it nothing, 
to have retained my reafon in the whirl¬ 
wind of paflion, when thou faidft, 1 muft 
languifh through eternal years, ere in thy 
arms I completed my happirtefs. Was 
it nothingw:o ftay the uplifted dagger of 
filicide, and confent to bear the load of 
life for thee ? 

Enemonde. Dedudt from that merit all 
that is due to felf love, and what fhall 1 
be thy debtor ? 

Francejco. Doft thou reckon it no¬ 
thing, to have retired, gnawn by jealoufy, 
into the habitation of torporifk tediouf- 
nefs, and to have fworn never to be¬ 
come thy hufband during the life of 
Benedetto ? 

N 3 
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Enemonde. Arc thou infane, Fran* 
cefco ? thou couldft not have forfworn 
the poifeifion of me. 

France/co. May you never be mine, if I 
did not! Iconfefled my paflion for thee to 
Pietro, and laboured to win from his li¬ 
berality a nuptial prefent, that might fet 
us above the reftraints of poverty. He 
raged, as if I had revealed to him a fa- 
crilege: he threatened to expel me from 
his houfe, to make Benedetto a monk, 
and to bequeath his treafures to a mona- 
ftery: he deaffened me with reproaches 
of my ingratitude, rent my heart with 
lamentations of his miferable defliny, 
and fo ftaggered my underftanding, that 
I befought pardon, and received it only- 
on condition of this oath, which was fol¬ 
lowed by another, from the obfervance 


o 
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of which his death has releafed me. On 
this, he led me to a fecret apartment, 
unveiled a magical apparatus, promifed 
me dominion over the fpirits of the 
higher and nether worlds, and engaged 
to initiate me in all the myfteries of ne¬ 
cromancy. The life of Benedetto now 
flood between thee and me; my foul was 
toft in all the agitation of jealoufy, and I 
wandered about like an unhappy exile 
far from all that was dear to me. In the 
full hurricane of paflion I met Horatio, 
and faw in his cap one of the violeC 
gloves which I gave thee. Was it no¬ 
thing, to refrain from murdering him* 
who bore thus in triumph a pledge of thy 
preference ? 

Enemonde. Oh, the prefumption of 
jealoufy, that fport of every deluflon 
N 4 • con- 
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conceives its every conje&ure infallible, 
its every inference unerring! this glove 
on which, not an hour fince, I was em¬ 
ployed, is the fellow to that thou faw’ft 
in the cap of Horatio. 

France/co. To this, to this, dear per¬ 
fidious, which fince that morn, I have 
ever borne next my heart. 

Enemonde. And of which behold the 
true companion. Have I detected my 
thief at laft ? depend on a puniftunent 
for thy offence, thou fpoiler. I have 
fought for it, as for a jewel dropt in long 
grafs. But fee, is this, think you, a 
glove for my arm ? look, thou dupe of 
jealoufy, how clofe it clings to my hand, 
and fits like a fkin to my fingers ? Canft 
thou not guefs it was made for the lufty 
arm and full fingers of Horatio’s mother. 

The 
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The countefs loves embroidered gloves, 
and Horatio requefted me to work a pair 
for her to her fancy; I confented j his 
impatience fnatcht fromUne the firft 
finifhed glove, ere its companion was 
completed, and in fportive gallantry he 
placed it in his cap. Well mayft thou 
blufh at thy injurious fufpicions! now 
boaft that thou haft not murdered the 

P 

knight; now vaunt thy matchlefs vic¬ 
tories over paffion, thou (lave to jea- 
loufy! 

Francejco . Not fo faff, Enemonde; 
now at leaft I will ftate a fervice that de¬ 
mands every acknowledgement. Having 
fhaken off the demon of jealoufy, I flew 
to father Hilario, and enquired of him 
if mortal citations could conftrain fpirits j 
and he anfwered in the negative. Do 

you 
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you fee bo merit in refraining to murder 
Pietro, the hoary impoftor, who had de¬ 
frauded me of my only treafure, my pre¬ 
cious Enemoide ? 

Enemonde. Why didft thou refrain ? 

that the fword of avenging juftice might 

not feparate thee from me for ever. 

Canft thou call it virtue, <o have de- 

fifted from a crime? which muft have 

* 

ruined thy foul’s hopes, and counterafbed 
thy firft purpofe. Magnanimous Samp- 
fon! thou wouldft not pull down ruin 
on thy lord, left thou Ihould’ft be crulhed 
with him. 

France/co. Not fo faft, fair one. Pe¬ 
nances, mortifications, and prayer were 
to adapt me for the great work of fum- 
moriing fpirits. So Pietro directed j and 
I acquiefccd, curious to learn how far 

the 
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the old liar would proceed with his de¬ 
ception. In the church of St. Oliveta I 
knelt till my limbs were benumbed to 
ftone, and fpun out my foul in prayers, 
that God would render that true, which 
found reafon declared impoffible. Fired 
at length, I rofe. Aid from the fide of 
Pietro, who^bforbed in his empty pro¬ 
jects, was as fenfelefs to every thing elfe 
as one of the wooden angels that fupport 
the altar, walked round the church, and 
leaning my ear to a confdfional box, 
heard the avowal of a penitent, who 
accufed himfelf of incontinence with 
a certain Enemonde. As he turned his 
head, he appeared to me like Horatio. 

Enemonde. Let my face plead to the 
arraignment. How lays it j guilty or 
not guilty ? 


France/eo. 
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Prancefco. Nor guilt, nor Iharne have 
power to change a feature of it. 

Enemmde. Account that a competent 
witnefs, where long practice of crime 
has not rendered the foul callous to ac- 
cufation j where notorious depravity has 
not hardened the features to deteftion. 
Whether Orfalirti was the penitent that 
thou haft overheard/let this letter to my 
father inform thee. 

She gave a paper to Francefco, who 
haftily unfolded it, and read: 

“ Caftle of Orfalini, St. Luke's day. 

C€ I have already ordered my horle 
** for my journey to the Prince of Haute- 
“ ville, with whom my firft bufinefs 
c< (hall be to procure a provifion for the 
“ good Coroaldi. Before the clofe of a 

** month 
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« month I hope to bring him in perfoit 
« an aflurance of it. Before then I do 
« not expeft to revifit Salerno. 

“ Horatio Orfalini.” 

Enemonde. This is dated previous to 
the time wljen this fufpicious incident 
took place. Doft thou give up the ve¬ 
racity of thy eyes, which inform thee of 
fuch fallacies. 

Francejco. Grant I do, I retain credit 
for my hearing, which too plainly wit- 
neffed Benedetto’s declarations that thy 
kifs was Jo Jweet to him, and that thy 
touch Jo thrilled him. 

Enemonde. Heaven keep thee in thy 
fenles! thou wilt be jealous of my wait¬ 
ing woman, if thou canft fancy a child 
thy rival. 


Francejco . 
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France/co. Let mtf proceed, I befcech 
you. Thy poffeffion was to be obtained 
but by a delpcrate aft, and to that I 
ftrained all my faculties, and goaded on 
my refolution, 

Enemonde. Nothing lefs, I fuppofe, 
than my murder ? 

France/co. That ftfbke I referved in 
cafe of your perfidy. I found by chance, 
or rather love led me to the difcovery, 
an old bear’s-fkin, which had probably 
been uied by fome fcholar of Barliardo, 
at a carnival; an old monk deeply verfed 
in chymiftry had taught me to make 
fireworks, which lhould emit thick 
ffrioke, caft balls of flame, and make loud 
explofions. 

Enemonde. Francefco, what pbflefles 
thee ? I fear exceffive joy has deranged 
3 ’ 
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thy fenfes. Of wilt thou feriou?ly and 
foberly pcrfuade me, that I Ihould re- 
compence thee for pilfering orchards, or 
frightening old women ?—Let us adjourn 
this fubjedt to another occafion. 

Francejco. I loofed from its frame* one 

of the windows of the myfterious cham- 

% 

ber which looks iqfo the garden, but 
left it apparently firm in its ftation: I 
opened the magic volume in a part 
which contained an invocation to an in¬ 
fernal fpirit . - ■ 

Enemonde. Art thou intoxicated or de¬ 
lirious ? Let me go, Francefco, I have 
much of my houlhold bufinefs to mind. 

Francejco. Doft thou fear already, that 
thy contempt for my merits was prema¬ 
ture ? No, fair one, thou (hall ftay to da 
me juftice. Depending on Benedetto’s. 

curiofity 
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curiofity for the fuccefs of my defign, I 
opened thepannel, which conceals the door 
leading to the fecret apartment, in fuch a 
manner, that the moft inattentive eye 
muft have remarked it. When we were 
at mafs, Benedetto was accuftomed to 
amufe himfelf in the library. On the 
fifth morning of my (preparation this was 
performed, when ftealing unobferved by 
Pietro, from the church, I cloathed my- 
felf in the bear’s-flrin, and having pro¬ 
vided all my implements, concealed my- 
felf in the garden under the loofened 
windo w. 

Enemmde. To what tends all this idle 
farce, Francefco? 

Francejto. Juftly had I reafoned on the 
boy’s curiofity j it drew him into the 
myfterious room, and to the altar j where 

he 
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he read the open page of the magic 
volume. While he Was thus employed, 
I flung a firework into the apartment, 
which filled it with thick vapour; then 
forcing in the window with a violent 
cralh, I rallied in, and finding him in a 
fwoon, ftrangled him with a pair of red 
hot pincers 

Enemonde tore herfelf from the arms 
of Francefco, and flew to the tabernacle 
for prote&ion as if a demon purfued her. 
For fome minutes Ihe hid her face in the 
cover of the altar; at length railing her 
head, Ihe exclaimed; and is it then true ? 
What? cried Francefco, with alarm and 
agitation. 

Enemonde. That joy can be fo near 
a kin to madnefs ? . 


O 


Francefco » 
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Francefco. Thus was I liberated from 
my oath, was the future heir of Pietro, 
and thy hufband. Was there any other 
road open, to me ? Were there any other 
means in nature, to liberate me from the 
flavery into which the old deceiver had 
decoyed me ? Had I murdered the boy in 
any other way, fufpicion of i.he fa< 5 tmuft 

r 

have fallen on me, and inftead of reach¬ 
ing happinefs in thy arms, I had rufhed 
upon an infamous death on the fcaffold. 
But now the fufpicious vigilance, even of 
the priefthood, is baffled ■, for before 
what tribunal can they cite a demon ? 

Enemonde. Francefco, art thou really 
fober ? 

Francefco. Can intoxication preferve 
fuch coherence ? I threw off my difguife, 

returned 
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returned to the church, and thence with 
Barliardo to his manfion. What had 
happened was foon revealed to him, and 
his diftempered imagination laid him 
open to my delufion. He fancied tho 
boy had unconfcioufly fummoned a 
fiend, who finding him without the 

circles had ftr!fn<ded him. He called 

D * 

himfelfBenedetto’s murderer, raved and 
wept, and gave himfelf up to remorfe 
and defpair, till nature no longer fufficed 
to his efforts, and he funk into languor 
and defpondency. He lay motionlefs 
before the crucifix, and fpent his lafl 
forces in afking a fign of heavenly for- 
givenefs. My foft weaknefs at length 
moved me to companion for the old 
fwindler, who would have given me a 
book filled with falfehold and jargon as 
O 2 a recompencc 
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a recompence for the lofs of thy living 
and fubftantial treafures; I mounted 
within the hollow image while he was in 
a doze, and moved its head thrice as he 
awoke. Pacified with this pledge of fal- 
vation, he loofed his hold to life, and 
his foul took its flight to Hell or 
Heaven. 

Enemonde. Strange, that delight fhould 
operate fo upon our fenfes! May I own, 
without exciting thy laughter, Francefco, 
that thy love accents knell in my ears as 
if thou had’ft murdered the good Pietro, 
and Benedetto, the fweeteft boy that 
ever gamboled over the face of nature. 

Francejco. Thy ears are faithful inter¬ 
preters: I have murdered bothj but 
’twas to obtain thee* 


Enemonde. 
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Enemonde. Then my eyes muft be falfe 
intelligencers. Thou haft related to me 
a tale that makes every particle of my 
frame crawl within me, and methinks 
thy countenance has loft nothing of its 
ferenity. Thy eye balls do not ftartfrom 
their fockets, nor do thy hairs rife like 
difturbed ferpents. 

Francefco. The retrofpedl of the deed 
leaves me as cool as eve, and compofed 
as the ocean, when its mad tempefts 
give place to halcyon calms. But when 
it was brewing in my inmoft heart, while 
the nucleus was completing like a gather¬ 
ing cancer in my bofom; while toft on 
a fea of paflion, now hope raifed me to 
Heaven and now jealoufy funk me to 
the centre $ then was my whole frame 
fhaken as with an earthquake, and the 
0 2 fcirocco 
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fcirocco of Tartarus feemed to breathe 
on my foul. I-inhaled burning fulphur, 
find hot lava ran in my veins. 

Enemmde. Prove thyfelf a liar, I con¬ 
jure thee, Francefco. 

Francejco. Then mull: I prove truth 
a perjury. A raging fire inflamed my 
blood, when I found the fatal fkin; it 
feemed as though the infernaldeed was 
written in phofphorys on every wall around 
me j and when I itranlged the artlefs boy, 
and. the fiery pincers hilfed in his neck, 

the furnace of Hell feemed to blaze 

\ 

around me. But, oh, fuch an ague of 
the foul followed this fever ! a chillnefs 
feized me, that congealed my blood, 
and benumbed all my finews. When 
lamenting over his nephew’s body, Pie-- 
tf.Q accufed himfejf of the crime J had 

perpetrated} 
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perpetrated; when he exclaimed that all 
finners fhould find* mercy but the mur¬ 
derer of Benedetto j when he fancied the 
wounds bled afrelh, and, infe&ed by the 
contagious phrenfy, my eyes confirmed 
the delufion, and a full confeflion of my 
guilt was burfting impetuous from my 
lips; then, ""En^nonde, a rigid froft 
crept on me that would have wrung a 
recantation of their faith from the firft 
chriftians, who with unfhrinking forti¬ 
tude fuftained all the rage of fife, and 
mocked the fcarchihg knife of their ex¬ 
ecutioners : and into this furnace of in¬ 
tolerable fever, into this ice-pit of grip¬ 
ing froft, I have caft myfelf, to win thee.. 
For thee, Enemonde, I murdered the in- 
nocent Benedetto for thee I have exiled 
pnyfelf from Heaven, and incurred cer- 
O 4 tain 
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tain perdition; and new fay, if obduracy 
to conviction will.permit thee, that I 
have not deserved all thou canft bellow 
on me. 

Enemonde. If thou haft done this, if it 
can be true— 

Francejco. Trifle not with my impa¬ 
tience ! I have done it-, ’/if true. 

Enemonde. Then art thou the moft 
execrable monfter that ever Hell brought 
forth for the deftru&ion of man. 

France/co. So be it! In thy arms I wait 
my regeneration to humanity. 

Enemonde . If ever they enfold thee, 
may it be their eternal lot to fondle 
devils! Ha, lhall | live under one roof 
with thee, thou murderer of innocence ? 
Shall I kifs lips that Ipoke honied words 
to him, whofe loyed flower their breath 

‘ had 
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iiad blafted ? Shall I fufifer hands about 
my neck that have been embrued in the? 
blood of the gentle Benedetto ? Call me 
into the efcargatory* of Hell, where 
crawl unnumbered toads and adders; 
there let hunger whip me till 1 devour 
their poifo’nous flelh, and thirfl fcorch 
me till I lick\4iejrtime from their madid 
fkins; I will rather live an eternity in that 
den than one hour in thy arms. 

Francejco. Enemonde, I hope, pre- 
fent furprife over-rules thy fettled pur- 
pofe. I hope, you remember your oath 

* An efcargatory is a magazine or nurfery 
for fnails frequent in monaftcries, fituate in inland 
countries, where the fcarcity of fiih reduces the 
religious, of both fcxes, to feed during their folemtt 
fails on thofe reptiles, . 


w 
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to be mine, were I a mafs of depravities 
and abominations. 

Enemonde. Though that vow, which 
efcapedme in the phrenfy of paffion, 
had reached the prefence of God and 
hung perdition over me, I violate it. 
Did’ft thou think, monfter, the blood of 
innocence a grateful farrifte to the heart 
of a woman. Did’ft thou think, I would 
lull thee to deep on my bofom ? thee, 
whom the executioner and the wheel fhall 
confign to damnation ? Away, murderer ! 
roll Alps and Apennines betwixt us ; Al¬ 
mighty Heaven, place immenfity be¬ 
tween us ! Away, wretch, for whom my 
tortured imagination can find no adequate 
term of abhorrence; away, nor infeft the 
ambient air with thy poiforss. 

France/co. Enemonde! liften to me, 
my beloved, 


Enemonde , 
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Enemonde. My ears are henceforth deaf 
to thy blandifhments, and thy love mur¬ 
murs Jfhall found like the convullive 
rattle of thy dying vidlim. 

Francejco. Enemonde, I warn you 
drive me not to madnefs; my blood 
begins to boil with fury, and thou know’ll 
I am fkih*d^to murder. Enemonde, 
ceafe thus to treat me ! Have I not done 
all this to obtain thee ? O thou ineffably 
my beloved, fpcak confent and confc- 
Jation to me. Say. thou art mine; art 
thou not the price cf my perdition ? 

Enemonde. May an opened grave be my 
nupt'al couch a putrid corpfe my bride¬ 
groom, fooner than thee; thou Gorgon to 
jpy fight! Hence, murder me not with 
thy afpedt. 

Francejco. Obferve your oath, Ene- 
pxonde ! give me my recompejice, 

Enemonde , 
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Enemonde. No other recompence can 
I give thee than curfes, contempt and 
eternal hatred. As fure-fhe /hatch¬ 

ed a knife from the table, and unloofing 
her long treffes, cut them off—as fure 
as thefe locks will never more adorn my 
head, fo fure I enter into the moll rigid 
cloifter, there to exp in re*"-in fevered; 
penance the crime of having loved a 
monfter that difgraces humanity. 

Francejco. Ha, is this my recompence ? 
But Hill I love thee, and thus I Ihorten 
thy fufferings. 

He attempted to w'relt the knife from 
her hands, but in vain : flie threw it out 
of the window, and cried for help againft 
murder, Francefco fled with precipita¬ 
tion. 

As if the girl had revealed his guilt to 
the whole citv, he ran affrighted and 

goaded 
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goaded by avenging furies through Sa¬ 
lerno, rulhed to the fea fhore, mounted 
the highcft fummit of a chain of rocks* 
and fiun2; himfelf headlong down. Where 
he fliould dcfcend," confternation had left 
him no power to ccnfider or enquire ; he 
fell on a fhoal, that but juft rofe above 
the furface water. The vital parts 
remained uninjured from the fall, but 2 
fharp angle of the. rock, which grazed 
him in the dei'cent, had torn his left 
rhctk from the bone, which it had 
broken j and both his legs and one arm 
were fradured. Death, into whofe foft 
downy arms lie meant to fink, had 
placed a bed of done to receive him* 
llrewn with tortures. 

For fome time Francefco’s crulhed 
frame lay void of life and feeling; then 
2 the 
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the trembling pulfe recovered a feeble 
morion, hidden fpafms fhook his nerves, 
and his rcfpiration preft laborious through 
his clenched teeth. He had been in a 
fwoon of anguifh, not of death, and his 
foul foon found itfelf alive under the 
ruins of its fhattered hut. The refrefh- 
ing breezes, which playedthe water, 
brought him to himfelf, and enabled him 
to fee and feel every pang his torturer 
had prepared for him. His firft look 
was to. his maimed limbs, where he faw 
his blood and marrow foaking through 
his veftments. Pain had infixed her vi¬ 
per tooth in the feat of fenfibility, and 
infinuated her fubtle venom. He fought 
to approach the edge of the rock, but 
could not ftir himfelfdeath had bound 
him for execution on a ftage of torture 

where 
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where he lay immovable, A burning 
fever, kindled by anguifh, raged in his 
blood, to which the heat of the meridian 
fun, re defied from the rocks and water, 
gave additional violence. 

In the green mirror that encompaffed 
him he faw the wall of rocks reflected, 
that cut him off^oni the land ; he heard 
the waves dafhing againft their bale, and 
rhe horrors of his fituation opened on 
him. As the objefts difengage them- 
lelves from darknefs when the orient 
morn Hands effulgent on the eaftern 
hills, her darting place, the miferabk, 
guilty Francefco, faw his deeds rile ^ 
before him, and at firft his too precipi¬ 
tate fuicide appeared the molt obnoxious 
of his olfences. He lamented that he 
had left his dearly purchafed wealth un¬ 
enjoyed. 
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thjoyedj which had lured nymphs to his 
arms, before whofe beauties the charms 
of Enemonde had veiled their diminifh- 
ed luftre in fhame and envy, and who 
had richly confoled him for the lofs of 
his ungrateful fair. Regret ftimulated 
him to vain ftruggles for efcape; loud 
Were his cries for aljjflrmce, but none 
heard them: no veffel, however fmall, 
approached the dangerous Ihoal in whicli 
he had involved himfelf. Flies, wafps, 
and hornets fwarmed about his battered 
vifage, from which he had no means of 
driving them; inferted their fuckers into 
his torn flelh, and fated themfelves with 
his blood and juices. The loofe Ipray 
of the fca was caft over him by the 
breeze, and wherever the briny drops 
fell into his wounds, they gave a keener 

. edge 
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edge to his torments. He cried to 
Heaven and to men for refcue ; juftified 
and curfed his deed called Pietro and 
Orfalina his murderers; befought the All - 
gracious to terminate his mifery, to open 
an abyfs beneath him, to draw down the 
rocks on his Hag- He {trained his 
nerves by vain efforts, and ftung with 
agony, cut new wounds in his flcfli by 
ufelefs ftruggles. The torrid fun bliftered 
and peled the fkin from his face and 
neck i and burning thirft feared his pa¬ 
late. He lay on the moft excruciating 
engine, on which Hell ever martyred its 
victims, till the evening, and till the 
morning again; without fleep, without 
any mitigation of his anguifh, which re¬ 
doubled with every frefh pang. His 
strength was annihilated, and did not 

fuffice 
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fuffice to the fainteft motion or groan. 
A cormorant lighted on him and ate out 
his eyes. 

Towards the evening of the fecond 
day, the rifing winds howled a note of 
comfort to the wretched fufferer; the 
fea curled into highpawaves, and the 
diftant thunder growled in hoarfe mur¬ 
murs. The miferable objed of fuch 
accumulated tortures implored Heaven 
to bury him beneath the ocean, or to hurl 
its flaming bolts at his head. The tem- 
peft grew more obftreperous ; the winds 
raifed the waters mountains high, and 
hoifted them far over the rock, where lay 
the fuffering finner. One of the waves 
in its return bore his mangled body into 
the fea, and completed and terminated 
his punilhment. , 
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MARY STUART. 


ACT I. 

Scene.— A COMMON APARTMENT IN THE CASTLE OF 
FOTHERINGH A Y. 

Hannah Remedy contending violently with Paulel, who 
is about to break open a Closet ; Drury with an Iron 
Crow. 


KENNEDY. 

How now, sir ? what’s this new temerity ? 

Back from this closet.— 

Paul. Say, whence came the jewels? 

They from the upper story were thrown down: 
They were intended, that we know, to bribe 
The gard’ner:—curse on woman’s wiles! In spite 
Of all my care, my studious care, still treasures 
B 






In secret. Where such precious things are hid. 

Lie, without doubt, still more.— 

[breaks open the closet, and searches. 
Ken. Back, bold intruder;— 

Here are deposited my lady’s secrets.— 

Paul. ’Tis even that I seek, [pulling papers forth. 

. Ken. But trifling papers; 

But the amusements of an idle pen, 

To shorten the sad tediousness of bondage. 

Paul. In idle hours, the evil spirit’s busy. 

Ken. Those writings are in French.— 

Paul. So much the worse! 

That is the language of the foe of England. 

Ken. Copies of letters to the Queen of England. 
Paul. / will deliver them:—what glitters here? 
[pulling forth jewels from a secret compartment. 

A royal diadem 90 richly set- 

With stones, and with the fleurs-de-lys of France! 

[gjWng it to his companion. 
Here, take it, Drury, lay it with the rest.— 

& [Drury goes. 

And ye have found the means to hide from us 
Such costly things, and screen them, till this moment. 
From our inquiring eyes? 
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Km. Oli.' how disgraceful 
The violence which we are forced to suffer! 

Paul. As long as she possesses, she is hurtful; 

For in her hands all things are turn’d to arms. • 

Ken. [supplicating.] 0 , sir! be merciful; deprive 
us not 

Of this last ornament which grac’d our life. 

Oft can the view of ancient grandeur cheer 
The sad depressed faptive—all beside 
You have despoil’d us of.— 

Paul. It is preserv’d 

In careful hands, and when the proper time 
Is come, it will be faithfully restored. 

Ken. Who could imagine iu these naked walls 
A royal residence ? Where is the throne ? 

Where the imperial canopy of state ? 

Must she then set her tender foot, that’s us’d 
To softest treading, on this common floor? 

Ignoble pewter serves, the royal t. Me;— 

No lady in the land but would disdain it. 

Paul. ’Twas thus at Stirling, Darnley ate; while she 
Quaff d with her paramour the golden cup. 

Ken. The poor assistance of a looking-glass 
Has been refus’d.— 

Bs 



Paul. As loiig as she beholds 
Her own vain image, she mil never cease 
Co hope, and crown her hopes with deeds of treason, 

Ken. Booh are denied her to divert her mind.— 
Paul. The Bible's read to her to mend her heart. 
Ken. And e’en her lute is ta’en from her.— 

Paul. Because 

She chose to tune it to lascivious airs. 

Ken. Is this a lot for her, who has been bred 
So tenderly, a queen e'en in her cradle; 

Who, rear’d in Catherine’s luxurious court, 

Enjoy’d the plenitude of every pleasure ? 

Suffice it to have robb’d her of her power, 

Must ye then envy her its paltry tinsel ? 

A generous heart may learn,at last the lesson 
To bow itself beneath its great misfortunes; 

But yet it cuts one to the soul, to part 
At once with all life’s little outward trappings! 

Paul. These are the things that turn the human 
heart 

To vanity, which should collect itself 
In penitence;—for a lewd, vicious life, 

; Want and abasement are the only penance.— 

Ken. Anri evfen if her tender youth did fail, 
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Her reckoning’s with God and her, own heart 
There is no judge in England over her.' 

Paul. There is she judg’d, where she transgress'd 
the laws. . t , • 

Ken. Her narrow beands restrain her from trans¬ 
gression. 

Paul. And yet she found the means to stretch her 
arm 

Into the world frqpi out these narrow betMufe, 

And, with the torcli of civil war, t’ inflame 
This realm against our queen, whom God preserve,. 
To arm her murderous bands. Did she not rouse 
From out these walls, the malefactor Parry, 

And Babington, to the detested deed 
Of regicide ? And did this iron grate 
Prevent her from decoying to her toils 
The virtuous heart of Norfolk ? Saw we not 
The first, best head, in all this island, fall 
A sacrifice for her upon the block ?— 

The noble house of Howard fell with him.— 

And did this sad example terrify 
These mad adventurers, whose rival zeal 
Plunges for her into this deep abyss? 

The bloody scaffold bends beneath the Weight 
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Shift hx in end tit/ she herself, of all 
"[tie guiltiest, be offer'd up upon it. 

O', curse upon die day, when England stretch d 
Its hospitable arms towards this Helen. 

Ken. Did England then receive her hospitably ? 
j Her, the unhappy one, who, from the day 
When she first set her foot within this realm, 

And, as a suppliant, a banish’d queen. 

Came to implore protection from her sister. 

Has been imprison’d, ’gainst the law of nations, 
And royal dignity, to weep away 
The fairest years of youth in strictest thraldom. 
Who now, when she hath suffer’d eVery thing, 
Which in imprisonment is hard and bitter. 

Is summon’d to the bar, like common miscreants. 
Accus’d disgracefully, and forc’d to plead 
For life and honour—an anointed queen. 

Paul. She came as murd’ress hither; driven away 
By her own people; banish’d from that throne 
Which she, with such misdeeds, so oft disgrac’d— 
Sworn against England’s welfare came she hither. 
To call the Spanish times of bloody Mary 
Back to this land, to make us Catholics, 



And sell us to the false deceitful French.—" 

Say, why disdain'd she to subsciibe the treaty 
Of tldiuhurji, to gn v up het pit-tensions 

To Eqbnj.aod ' 

Trac’d by her tffsl to ope her 
No:—she had rather live in vile 
And see herself ill-treated, than .abandon 
The hollow dignity of this poor title.— 

Why did she so ? ^Because she puts her trust 
In cunning wiles, and the disgraceful arts 
Of treach’rous plots; and, spinning mischief, hopes 
To conquer from her prison all this island. 

Ken. You banter, sir , and add these bitter mockings 
To your severity:—that she should dream 
Such dreams; she, who is here immured alive. 

To whom no sound of comfort, not a voice 
Of friendship comes from her beloved country; 

Who hath so long beheld no human face, 

But her stern jailor s brows, and sees herself 
Condemn’d anew to a still harder durance, 

And that fresh bars are multiplied around her 
Paul. No iron-grate is proof against her wiles.— 
How do 1 know these bars are not fil'd through ? 
How that this chamber’s floor, these walls so strong 



Without, may not be hollow from within, 

And let in felon treach’ry when I sleep ?— 
Accursed office, that’s intrusted to me 
To guard this cunning mother of all ill ! 

Fear rouses me from sleep; and in the night 
I, like a troubled spirit, roam and try 
The strength of every bolt, and put to proof 
Each guard’s fidelity;—I see, with trembling, 
Th’ arrival of each morn, whiclynay confirm 
My apprehensions :—yet thank God, thank God, 
There’s hope that it will now soon have an end; 
For rather would 1 at the gates of hell 
Stand sentinel, and guard the dev’lish host 
Of damned souls, than this deceitful queen. 

Km. Here comes the queen. 

Paul. Christ’s image in her hand. 

Pride, and all worldly lusts within her heart. 


Enter Mary veiled, a Crucifix in her hand. 

Ken. [hastening towards her] 0 queen! they trample 
on us quite; there is - 
No end of tyranny, of base oppression; 



And each new day heaps new indignities, r 
New sufferings on thy crowned head. . . " 

Mary. Be calm— 

Say,.what has happ’d anew-'— 

Ken. See here! thy closet 
Is forc’d;—thy papers,—and thy only treasure, 
Which with such pains we had secur’d, the last 
J’oor remnant of thy bridal ornaments 

From France, is in his hands:-thou*hast no 

mark 

Of royalty remaining—art quite plundered! 

Mary. Hannah! collect your spirits, and believe 
me, 

’Tis not this tinsel which can make a queen:— 
Basely indeed they may behave to us, 

But they cannot debase us.—I have learnt 
To use myself to many a change in England; 

1 can support this too.—Sir, you have ta’en 
By force, what I this very day intended 
To have deliver’d to you. There’s a letter 
Amongst these papers, for my royal sister 
Of England—pledge me, sir, your word of honour, 
To give it to her majesty’s own hands. 

And not to the deceitful care of Jlurleigh. 
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Paul. I shall consider what' is right to do. 

Mary. You' shall know its contents — in this 
letter 

I beg a favour, a great favour of her,— 

That she herself will give me audience,— 

She, whom I ne’er have seen.—I have been summon'd 
Before a court of men, whom I can never 
Consider as my equals, and to whom 
My heart denies its confidencej‘.he queen 
Is of my family, my rank, my sex; 

To her the sister, her the queen, the woman, 

Can 1 alone unbosom what I feel. 

Paul. Too oft, my lady, have you plac’d your 
fate. 

Your honour in the hands of men, who were 
By far less worthy your respect than these. 

Mary. I, in the letter, beg another favour, 

And surely nought but inhumanity, 

Can here reject my prayer.—These many years 
Have I, in prison, miss’d the church’s comfort, 

The blessing of the sacramentsI cannot 
Suppose that she, to whom I owe the loss 
Of crown and liberty, who seeks my life, 

Would also shut thb gates of heaven against me. 
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Paul. The Dean of Peterborough will attend.— 
Mary, [interrupting him with vivacity ] What is the 
dean to me ? I ask the aid 
Of one of my own church—a catholic priest. 

Paul. That is against the publish’d laws of Eng¬ 
land.— 

Mary. The laws of England are no rule for me.— 
I am not England’s subject; I have ne’er 
Consented to its lays, and will not how 
Before their cruel and despotic sway.— 

If you will, to th’ unexampled rigour 
Which I have suffer’d, add this new oppression, 

I must submit to what your power ordains; 

Yet will I raise my voice in loud^ complaints s— 
And I desire a public notary, 

And secretaries, to draw up my will— 

My sorrows, and this tedious* sad confinement, 

Prey on my life—my days, I fear, are number’d— 

I feel that I am near the gates of death. 

Paul. These serious contemplations well become 

yOU.- 

Mary. And know I then, that some dispatchful 
hand 

May not abridge this tedious wofk of sorrow ? 
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I-would indite my twill, and make disposal 
Of what belongs to me. 

Paul. This liberty 

May be allow'd you, for the Queen of England 
Will not errrich herself with your poor spoils. 

Mary. I have been parted from my faithful women. 
And from my servants;—tell me, sir, where are they? 
What is their fate ? I can indeed dispense 
At present with {heir service, ye{. should I , 

Be eased, by knowing that these faithful ones 
Are not exposed to sufferings and want! 

Paul. Your servants you again shall see; again 
Shall see whatever has been taken from you : 

All, when the hour is come, shall be restored, [going. 

Mary. And wifi you quit me thus, sir, thus again, 
And not relieve my fearful anxious heart 
From the fell torments of uncertainty ? 

Thanks to the vigilance of your dependents, 

I am divided from the world;—no sound 

Can reach me through these prison-walls;—my fate 

Lies indie hands of those who wish my downfall. 

A painful tiresome month is pass’d already, 

Since, from the queen, the high commissioners 
Surprised me'in this castle, and erected 




Without an advocate, from 

Before their unexampled court, to atUKWf 

Artful premeditated accusations. 

—They came like ghosts—like ghosts again they 
vanish’d, 

And since that day all mouths are clos’d to me. 

In vain I seek to construe from your brows 
Which hath prevail’d—my cause’s innocence 
And my friend’s zeal—or my foe’s cursed counsel. 
O! break at last your silence—let me know 
What I have still to fear, and what to hope. 

Paul. Close your accounts with heaven. 

Mary. From heaven I hope 
Heaven’s mercy, sir;—and from my earthly judges 
I hope, and still expect, the strictest justice. 

Paul. Justice, depend upon it, will be done you. 
Mary. Is the suit ended, sir ? 

Paul. I cannot tell. 

Mary. Am I condemn’d ? 

Paul. I know of nothing, lady. 

Mary. Sir, a good work fears not the light of day. 
Paul. The day will shine npoii it, doubt it not. 
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Mary- Dispatch is here the fashion:—is it meant 
The murd’rer shall surprise me, like the judges? 

Paul. Cherish the thought that'tis so—he will then 
Find you prepared much better than at present. 
Mary, [after a pause] Sir, nothing can surprise 
me, which a court, 

Inspired by Walsingham's and Burleigh's hatred, 
May venture to decree r—I am aware, 

At the same time, how far the Queen of England 
May dare to act in confirmation of it. 

Paul. The sovereigns of England have no fear 
But for their conscience, and their parliament.— 
What justice hath decreed, her fearless hand 
Will execute before collected worlds. 

Enter Mortimer, and, without paying attention to the 
Queen, addresses Paulet. 

Mori. You’re ask’d for, uncle. 

[he retires in the same manner. The Queen remarks 
it, and turns towards Paulet, who is about to 
follow him. 

Mary. Sir, one favour more >— 

If you have aught to say to me —from you 
I can bear much—1 honour your grey head— 



But cannot bear tliat boy’s presumptuous boldness— 
Screen me in future from bis savage manners. 

Paul. I prize him e’en for that which makes you 
hate him:— 

He is not, truly, one of those poor fools, 

Whom a false woman’s tear can mollify ; — 

He has seen much—has been in Rome and^faris, 
And brings us back his true old English heart. 

Lady, your cunning arts are lost on him. * [Exit. 

• Ken. And dares the ruffian venture to your face 
Such language!—0, ’tis haitl—’tis past endurance. 
Mary, [lost in reflection .] In the fair moments of 
our former splendour 
We lent to flatt’rers a too willing ear 
It is but just and fit, that we should now 
Be forced to hear the earnest voice of censure. 

Ken. How, so depressed, so spiritless, my queen,— 
You, who before so gay, so full of hope. 

Were used to comfort me in my affliction ?. 

Till now, I rather was obliged taldame 
Your levity, than your too heavy’sadness. 

Mary. I know him well—it is the bleeding shade 
Of Darnley, of ipy'husband, which arises 
From his sepulchral vault, and never will, 



‘No, never will lie mafce tiis peace-with me 
Until the njca^u're of my woes is full. 

Km. JVhat thoughts !’■— 

Mm), tl! you forget it—I cannot— 

I have a faithful me»}'ry-*-'tis this day 
• . \ 

Another wretched anniversary 

Of that regretted, that uhhappy-action— 

Which I must celebrate, with fast and penance. 

■Kcv. tlifseiss at^length yt peacq this evil spirit. 
A penitenii,6f.many a hcayy year, • 

Of many a jSufferUig^ has atoned the deed: 

The thtirdi, which holds the key of absolution. 
Pardons the crime, and heav’u itself s appeas’d. 

Mary. This long atoned crime arises fresh 
.And'bleedingjfoni its lightly cover’d grave — 

My husband’s spirit ranges for revenge- 
No sacriijg bell can exorcisejthis spirit— 

No host in holy hands can. quiet it.. 

Acnf Yop did not miydcr lunw-^’twas thine, by 
others.* 

Mary/. But.i^was known to me;—I suffer'd it 
And lured him ,’tLitt’ring, to the toils dKjeatb. 

Ken. Your yduth excuses ydSUrr-your tender 
year# 1 — 
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'. 'Man, So young, and so untender—to weigh down 
My infant years with this so heavy crime! 

Km. You were provok’d by bloody injuries, 

And by the rude presumption of that man. 

Whom out of darkness, like the band of lieav’ri, 

You> hive drew forth, and above all exalted; 

Whom through your bridal chamber you conducted 
Up to your throne, and with your lovely self. 

And your hereditary crown, distinguish’d:—• 

Your work was his existence, and your grace 
Bedew’d him like the gentle rains ol heuv n. 

Could lie (orget. that his so splendid lot 
Was -the ■creation of your gcn’rous love? 

Yet did he, worthless as he was, forget it. 

■With base suspicions, and with brutal manners, 

He wearied your affections, and became 
An object of deserv’d disgust to you:— 

Tli’ illusion, which till now had overcast 
Your judgment, vanish’d; angrily you fled 
Id is foul embrace, aiid gave him up to scorn. 

And he. did lie attempt to win a gdin 
Your favour ? Did he implore your pardon? 

Did be, as ’iwere his duty so to do. 

Assure you on his knees of his repentance? 

C 
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No; the base wretch defied you:—he, who was 
Your bounty’s creature, wish’d to play your king, 
And strove, through fear, to force your inclination. 
Before your eyes he had your fav’rite singer, 

Poor Ruzio, murder'd: you did but avenge 

With blood, the bloody deed- 

Maiy. And bloodily, 

I fear, too soon ’twill be aveng'd on me:— 

You seek to comfort me, and you condemn me. 

Ktn. You were not, when this deed was perpetrated, 
Yourself—belong’d not to yourself—the fire 
Of a blind frantic passion then possess’d you, 

And bound you to a terrible seducer, 

The wretched Bothwell;—the despotic man 
Rul’d you with wilful masculine presumption, 

And heated with his philters, and the arts 
Of hell, your passions. 

Maty. All the arts he us’d 
Were his superior strength, and woman’s weakness. 

j Kent No, no, I say :—the mo'st pernicious spirits 
Of hell must have been call’d upon by him. 

To cast this mist before your waking senses. 

Your ear was no more open to the voice 
01 lriend|y warning, and your eyes were shut 
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To decency; soft female baslifulness 
Deserted you; those cheeks, which were before 
The seat of shame-fac’d blushing modesty, 

Glow’d with the flames of unrestrain’d desire: 

You cast away the veil of secrecy, 

And the flagitious daring of the man 
O'ercame your nat’ral coyness: you expos’d 
To public view, unblushing, your dishonour: 

You let the murderer, whom the people follow’d 
With curses, through the streets of Edinburgh 
Before you bear the royal sword of Scotland 
In triumph: you with armed bands surrounded 
Your parliament: and, in the very temple 
Of Justice, by this shameless pantomime, 

You forc’d the judges of the land to clear 
The murderer of murder. You went farther— 

O God ! 

Maty. Conclude—nay, pause not—say I gave him 
For this, rny hand in marriage at the altar. 

Kelt. O let an everlasting silence veil 
This deed 1 it is too dreadful, too revolting— 

It was the deed of a lost profligate :— 

Yet you, I know, are no lost profligate. 

’Twas I who rear’d your youth—ycur heart is fram’d 
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For tender softness: open are its feelings 

To shame; and levity's your only fault. 

I do repeat it, there are evil spirits, 

,Who sudden fix in man’s defenceless breast 

Their fatal residence, and theie delight 

To act their dev’lish deeds; then hurry back 

Unto their native hell, and leave behind 

Hern or se and horror in the sullied bosom. 

» ♦ t 
Since this misdeed, which blackens thus your, life, 

You have done nothing ill; your conduct has 

Been virtuous; 1 can witness your amendment.— 

Take courage, then; with your own heart make peace. 

Whate’er you may repent of, here in England 

You are not guilty. Not Elizabeth, 

Not England s parliament can be your judge. 

Here might oppresses you :—you may present 

Yourself before this self-created court 

With all the fortitude ofinnocence. 

Mary. I hear a step approaching. 

Ken. "Us the nephew— 

Retire. 
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Enter Mortimer, approaching cautiously. 

Mort. \to Kennedy .] Step to the door, and watch 
with care; 

I have important business with the Queen. 

Mary. { with d’gnity.] I charge thee, Hannah, go not 
hence—stay here. 

Mort Fear not, my gracious lady,—learn to know 
me- [he gives her a card. 

Mary, [she examines it, and starts back astonished, 
Heav’ns! what is this ?— 

Mort. [to Kennedy .] Retire, good Kennedy; 

See that my uncle comes not unawares. 

Mary, [to Kennedy, who hesitates, and looks at the 
Queen inquiringly.] Go in; do as he bids you. 

[Kennedy retires with signs of wonder. 
Mary. From my uncle 
In France, the worthy Cardinal of Lorain? 

[she reads. 

“ Confide in Mortimer, who brings you this; 

“You have no truer friend than him in England.” 

[looking at him with astonishment, 
Is’t possible ? And is it no delusion 
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Which cheats my sight ? And find I then a friend 
So near, when i conceiv’d myself abandon’d 
By the whole world? And find I him in you, 

The nephe w of my jailer', whom I thought 
My most invet’rate enemy ? 

Mort. j kneeling.] O pardon, 

My gracious lady, for the hated mask, 

Which it has cost me pain enough to wear; 

Arid yet'through that alone am I enabled 
To see you, and to bring you help and rescue. 

Mary. Arise, Sir; you astonish me; I cannot 
So suddenly emerge from the abyss 
Of wretchedness to hope: let me conceive 
This happiness, that I may credit it. 

Mort. Our time is precious : I expect each momei 
My uncle, whom a hated man attends : 

Hear then, before his terrible commission 
Surprizes you, how heav’n prepar es your rescue. 
Mary. A wonder ’tis of heav’n’s omnipotence. 
Moil. Allow me of myself to speak. 

Mary. Speak, Sir. 

Mart. I had already counted twenty years, 

Bred up, my Queen, in the most rigid duties, 

Aud haying suck’d,*e’en with my mother’s milk, 
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A deadly hate to Papacy, when led 

By a strong, irresistible desire 

For foreign travel, I resolv’d to leave 

My country and its puritanic faith 

Far, far behind me: I then flew through France 

With rapid speed, and sought with eager wish 

The boasted plains of Italy. It was 

The time of the great Jubilee:—the crowds 

Of swarming paints lill'd the public roads; 

Each image was adorn’d with garlands; ’twas 
As if all human kind were wan i rinoTorth 

O 

In pilgrimage towards the heav’nly kingdom. 

The tide of the believing multitude 
Bore me too onward with resistless force, 

Into the streets of Rome. What was my wonder, 

As the magnificence of stately colum^ 

Rush’d on my sight 1 the vast triumphal arches, 

The Colissceum’s grandeur, with amazement 
Struck my admiring senses; the sublime 
Creative spirit held my soul a pris’ner 
In this fair world of wonders it had fram’d. 

Till now, the arts had never work’d on me. 

The church that rear’d me hates the charms of sense; 
It tolerates no image, it adores 
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But the unseen. th’ incorporeal word. 

What were my feelings then, as I approach d 

The tlneshold of the churches, and ent’ring, 

Heard heav’ns Iiarmonies floating in the ait : 

While from the walls and high-wrought roofs the forms 

Celestial beamed in f ulness of perfection.— 

When the most High, most Glorious, pervaded 

My captivated sense in real presence ! 

And when I saw the godlike visions, 

■ • n « 

The Salutation, the Nativity, 

The holy Mother, and the Trinity’s 

Descent, the luminous Transfiguration : 

At last I glad'beheld the Pope, in all 

The glory of his office, bless the people! 

0! what’s the pageantry of gold and jewels 

With which the kings of earth adorn themselves! 

He is alone "surrounded by the Godhead; 

His mansion is in truth an heav’nly kingdom, 

For not of earthly moulding are these forms! 

Mary. 0! spare me, Sir; no further—spread no 

more 

Life’s verdant carpet out befpre my eyes, 

For I am wretched, and a prisoner. 

Mml* I was a prisoner too, my Queen; but quick 
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My prison-gates flew open; when at once 
My spirit felt its liberty, and hail’d 
The smiling dawn of life. I learn’d to burst 
Each narrow prejudice of education, 

To crown niv brows with never-fading garlands, 

And mix my j-*y with the rejoicing crowd. 

Full many noble Scots, who saw my zeal, 

Encourag’d me, and with the lively French 
They kindly led me to your princely uncle, 

The Cardinal Archbishop. 

What a man! 

How learn’d, how clear, how manly, how sublime! 
He’s born to regulate the human mind! 

The very model of a royal priest; • 

A ruler of the church without an equal! 

Mary. Have you then seen the much lov'd, honour’d 
man, 

Who was the guardian of my tender years ! 

O speak of him! Does he remember me ? 

Does fortune favour him ? And blossoms still 
His life? And does he still majestic stand. 

The rock on which the church of God is built? 

Mori. The holy man descended from his height. 
And deign’d to construe to me the deep lessons 
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Of the true church, and dissipate my doubts. 

He prov’d to me, that man’s too plodding reason 
Serves but to lead him to eternal error: 

That what his heart is call’d on to believe, 

His eyes must see: that he who rules the church 
Must needs be visible; and that the spirit 
Of truth inform’d the councils of the Fathers. 

How vanish’d then the fond imaginations 
And weak conceptions of my childish soul 
Before his conquering judgment, and the soft 
Persuasion of his tongue! He then led me 
Forth to the altar, where I deliver’d 
Into his holy hands my abjuration. 

Mary- You then are one of those so many thousands 
Whom he, with his celestial eloquence, 

Like the immortal preacher of the mount, 

Has turn’d, and led to everlasting joy! 

Mori. The duties of his office call’d him soon 
To France, and I attended him to Rheims, 

Where, piously employ’d, the brotherhood 
Of Jesus fashion priests for England’s church. 

There, 'mongst the Scots,* I found the noble Morgan, 
And your true Lesley, Ross’s learned bishop, 

Who pass in,France the joyless days of exile. 
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I join’d with heartfelt zeal these worthy men, 

And fortified my faith. As I one day 
Roam’d through the Bishop's dwelling, I was struck 
With a fair female portrait; it was full 
Of touching, woud’rous charms; with magic might 
It mov’d my inmost soul, and there 1 stood 
Speechless, and overmaster’d by my feelings. 

“ Well,” cried the Bishop, “ well may you behold 
“ This face with such a mournful, fond emotion! 

“ For the most beautiful of womankind, 

“ Is the most lamentable too of women! 

“ She suffers for our faith, and tis your country 
“ Which is the sad scene of her sufferings!'’ 

\Mnry is in great agiUHint; he ponses. 

Mary. The upright man! no—I have not lost all, 
If such a friend remains in my misfot tunes! 

fytbrt. Then with heait-rendin»; eloquence he painted 
Your martyrdom, the bloody enmity 
Of your oppressors, and at last he sliew’d me 
Your pedigree, and prov’d your high descent 
From the great house of Tudor. He convinc’d me 
That you alone are born to reign in England, 

And not this base pretender, who, the fruit 
O/an adult’rous bed, was by her Father, 
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Henry the Eighth, rejected as a bastard. 

He from my eyes remov’d delusion’s mist, 

And taught me to lament you as a victim, 

To honour you as my true Queen, whom I, 

Deceiv’d, like thousands of my noble fellows. 

Had ever hated as my country’s foe. 

I would not (rust his evidence alone; 

I question’d learned doctors; I consulted 
The most authentic books of heraldry; 

And every man ofknowledge, whom I ask'd, 
Confirm’d to me your claim’s validity. 

And now I know the justice of that claim 
To England, is the spring of this injustice. 

This realm is your hereditary right, 

In which you innocently pine as pris’ner. 

Mary. 0 this unhappy right!—’tis this alone 
Which is the source of all my sufferings. 

Mori. About this time the news arriv’d at Rheims 
Of your removal from old Talbot’s ward, 

And that you were committed to my uncle. 

It seem’d to me that this disposal mark’d 
The mystic, succ’ring hand of fav’ring heav’n: 

It seem’d to be a loud decree of fate, 

That it had chosen me to rescue you. 
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My friends agree with me; the Cardinal 
Imparts to me his counsel and his blessing, 

And tutors me in the hard task of feigning. 

The plan in haste digested, I commence 
My journey homewards, and ten days ago 
I landed, as you must have heard, in England. 

[he pauses. 

I saw you, gracious Queen; saw you, yourself— 
Your picture ’twas uo more! 0 what a treasure 
This castle’s walls enclose ! It is no prison : 

By far more splendid than the royal court 
Of England, 'tis a mansion for the gods. 

Happy, thrice happy he, whose envied lot 
It is to breathe one atmosphere with you! 

Her’s is a prudent policy, who thus 
Has buried you so deep ! Th’ united youth 
Ot^ngland would rise up in mutiny, 

And not a sword lie quiet in its sheath: 

Rebellion, with his giant-head, would stalk 
Fierce through this land of peace, if once the Britons 
Beheld their Queen. 

Mary. 01 she indeed were happy, 

If ev’ry Briton saw her with your eyes 1 
Mori. Were each, like me, a witness of your sorrows. 
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Your meekness, and the noble patient courage 
With which you suffer these indignities— 

•Emerge you not from all these bitter trials 
Like a true Queen ? your prison’s infamy, 

Hath it then soil’d the splendour of your beauty ? 
You are depriv'd of all that graces life. 

Yet life and light eternal beam around you. 

I never set my foot upon this threshold. 

But that my heart is torn at one* with anguish. 
And ravish’d with delight at gazing on you. 

Yet fearfully the fatal time approaches, 

And danger hourly growing presses on. 

I can delay no longer—can no longer 
Disguise the dreadful news.— 

Mary. Is then my sentence 
Pronounc’d ? Declare it freely—I can hear it. 
Mori. It is pronounc’d! the two-and-forty 
judges 

Have giv’n the verdict, “ guilty,’’ and the houses 
Of lords and commons, with the citizens 
Of London, eagerly and urgently 
DemancMflUfeecution:—’tis the Queen 
Alone who hesitates.—but not, believe me, 

From feelings of humanity or mercy: 
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’Tis craftiness which guides her; and she hopes 
To seem oblig’d to act this cruel part. 

Mary. [ collected .] Sir, I am not astonish’d—an\ not 
frighten’d: 

I have been long prepar’d for such a message. 

I know my judges:—after the treatment 
Which T have suffer’d, I can well conceive 
That they cannot restore my liberty. 

1 know their aim : # they mean to keep me here 
In everlasting bondage, and to bury. 

In the sepulchral darkness of my prison, 

With me, my vengeance and my rightful claims. 
Mori. No, Queen,—0! no—no;—they will not 
stop there; 

Oppression will not be content to do 
Its work by halves:—as long as e’er you live, 
too the terror of the Queen of England. 

No dungeon can inter you deep enough; 

It is your death alone secures her throne. 

Mary. Will she then dare to lay disgracefully 
My crowned head beneath the bloody axe ? 

Mori. She will most surely dare it, doubt it not. 
Mary. And can she thus roll in the very dust, 
Her own, and ev’ry monarch's majesty ? 
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Mart. She thinks on nothing now but present 

danger, 

Nor looks to that which is so Tar remov’d. 

Mary. And fears she not the dread revenge of 
France? 

Mart. With France she makes an everlasting peace; 
Gives 10 the Duke of Anjou throne and hand. 

Mary. Will not the King of Spain then arm 
himself? 

Mort. She fears not a collected world in arms. 

If she but be at peace with her own people. 

Maty. Were this a spectacle for British eyes ? 
Mort. This land, my Queen, has, in these latter days. 
Seen many a royal woman from the throne 
Descend, and mount the scaffold:—her own mother. 
And Cath’rine Howard too, were sent this road; 
And was not Lady Grey a crowned head ? 

Mary, [ajtcr a pause.] No, Mortimer, vain fears 
have blinded you; 

’Tis but the honest care of your true heart. 

Which conjuies up these empty apprehensions. 

It is not, Sir, the scaffold that I fear:— 

There are so many far more quiet means, 

By which the. Queen of Lngland can secure 
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Her quiet 'gainst my claims: were it not easy, 

Before an executioner were found. 

To hire a murd’rer to rid her of me ? 

Tis that which makes me tremble, Mortimer: 

I never lift the goblet to my lips 

Without an inward shuddring, that the draught 

May have been mingled by my sister’s love. 

Mart. No:—neither open nor disguised murder 
Shall e’er prevail against you:—-fear no more ;* 

All is prepar’d;—twelve nobles of the land 
Are my confederates, and to-day have pledg’d. 

Upon the Sacrament, their faith to free you, 

With dauntless force, from this captivity. 

Count 1’Aubespine, the French Embassador, 

Knows of our plot, aiid offers his assistance: 

Tis in his palace that we hold our meetings. 
hxp&Iary. You make me tremble. Sir, but not for 

j°y; 

An evil boding penetrates my heart. 

Know you then what you risk? Are you not scar’d 
By Babington’s and Tichburn’s bloody heads. 
Expos'd as warnings upon London’s bridge ? 

Nor by the ruin of those many victims 
Who have, in such attempts, found certain death, . 
D 
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And only made nay chains the heavier? 

Fly hence, deluded, hapless youth!—fly hence 
While yet you may, if yet you may; if Burleigh, 
That crafty spy, hath not already trac'd 
Your schemes, and mix’d his traitors in your plot; 
Fly hence:—as yet, hath no successful champion 
Protected Mary Stuart. 

Mori. I’m not scar’d 

By Babingtons and Tichburn's bloody heads, 
Expos'd as warnings upon London’s bridge; 

Nor by the ruin of those many victims 

Who have, in such attempts, found certain death: 

They also found therein immortal honour, 

And for your rescue, death is happiness. 

Maty. It is in vain: nor force nor guile can save 
me:— 

My enemies are watchful, and the might 
Is in their hands. It is not Paulet only 
And his dependant host; all England guards 
My prison gates; Elizabeth’s free will 
Alone can open them. 

Mart. Expect not that. 

Maty. One man alone on‘earth can open them. 
•Mart. O! name me then that nun! 
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Mary. Lord Leicester. 

Mort. Leicester ? [dark bad in mender. 

The Earl of Leicester ? your most bloody foe. 

The fav’rite of Elizabeth?—through him— 

Mary. ’Tis possible to save me, and alone 
Through him is’t possible. Go to him. Sir; 

Freely confide in him; and, as a proof 
That you are sent by me, give him this paper. 

[she fakes a paper from her bosom: Mortimer draws 
bad, and hesitates to take it. 

My picture’s in this letter:—take it, Sir; 

I bear it long about me: the wary 
Attention of your uncle cuts me off 
From all communication;—you were %ent 
By my good angel. [he takes it, 

Mort. O my Queen! this riddle, 

Explain it me. 

Mary. Lord Leicester will resolve it: 

Confide in him, and he’ll confide in you. 

Who comes ? 

Ken. [entering hastily. ] ’Tis Paulet; and he brings 
with him 

A nobleman from court. 

Mort. It is Lord Burleigh. 

Dt 
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Collect yourself, my Queen, and strive to hear 
The news he brings you, with indifference. 

[he retires through a side door, and Kennedy follows him. 

Enter Lord Burleigh, and Paulet. 

.Paul, [to Mary.] Yon wish’d to-day, with cer¬ 
tainty to know 

Your fate : my Lord of Burleigh brings yoy now 
This certainty: receive it with submission. 

Mary. I hope with dignity, as it becomes 
My innocence, and my exalted station. 

Bur. I come deputed from the court of justice. 
Mary. Lord Burleigh lends that court his willing 
tongOe, 

Which was already guided by his spirit. 

Paul. You speak as if no stranger to the sentence. 
Mary. Lord Burleigh brings it me; I therefore 
know it. 

Paul. .It would become you better, Lady Stuart, 
To listen less to hatred. 

Mary. I but name 

My enemy: I said not thatThate him. 

Sir, 4e the business. 
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Bur. You have acknowledg'd 
The jurisdiction of the two-and-forty. 

Mary. My Lord, excuse me, if I am oblig’d 
So soon to interrupt you. 1 acknowledg’d. 

Say you, the competence of the commission ? 

I never have acknowledg’d it, my Lord ; 
Indeed I could not; could not give away 
My own prerogative, the dignity 
Of my own people, the inheritance 
Of my own son, and ev’ry monarch’s honour. 
The very laws of England say I. could not. 

It is enacted hy an English statute, 

That ev’ry prisoner shall be accus’d 
And tried before a jury of his equals;— 

Who is my equal in this high commission ? ‘ 
Kings only are my peers. 

• JSur. But yet you heard 
The points of accusation, answer’d them 

Before the court- 

> Mary. ’Tis true, I was deceiv’d 
By Hatton’s crafty counsel:—he advis’d me. 
For my own honour, and in confidence 
In my good cause, and my most strong defence, 
To listen to the points of accusation, 



And prove their falsehood. This, my Lord, 1 did 
From personal respect for the Lords’ names, 

Not their usurped charge, which I disdain. 

Bur. Acknowledge you the court, or not, that is 
Only a point of mere formality, 

Which cannot stop the steady course of justice. 

You breathe the air of England; you enjoy 
The law’s protection, and its benefits; 

You therefore are its subject. 

Mary. Sir, I breathe 

The air within aii English prison’s walls. 

Is that to live in England; to enjoy 

The law’s protection ? I do scarcely know 

These laws, and never pledg’d my faith to keep them. 

I am no member of tliis realm; I am 

An independent, and a foreign Queen, 

J Bur. And think you, then, the hollow name of 
Queen, 

Can serve you as a charter to foment 
In other countries, with impunity, 

This bloody discord ? Where would be the safety 
Of Government, if the good swor-d of justice 
Could not as easy smite the guilty forehead 
Of the imperial stranger, as the beggar’s? 
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Mary. I do not wish to be'exempt from judgment. 
My Lord, the judges only I disclaim. 

Bur. The judges ? how my Lady ? Are they 
then 

Base wretches, snatch’d at hazard from the crowd? 
Or shameless wranglers, selling truth and justice; 
Oppression’s willing hirelings, and its tools ? 

Are they not, then, the chiefest of this land- 
Whose independence teaches them to dare 
Be honest, and above the dread of princes. 

Look down disdainfully on all temptation ? 

Are they not those, who rule a gen’rous people 
In liberty and justice; men, whose names 
I need but mention, to destroy each jdoubt. 

Each mean suspicion, which is rais’d against them ? 
Stands not the rev’rend Primate at their head, 

The pious Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The learned Bromley,,Lord High Chancellor, 

And Howard, who conducts our conqu’ring fleets ? 
Say, then, could England’s sovereign do more 
Than, out of all the monarchy, elect 
The very noblest, and appoint them judges 
In this great suit? And were it probable 
That party hatred could corrupt ope heart; 
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Can forty chosen men unit* themselves 
To speak a sentence dictate. 1 v>mu ’ 

Mary, [after a sh > /■ - ' ht.u with ’vondci 

that tongitt eloq * .< 

Which evei sva v<. muons to me. 

How shall I, an in uioi ti worn m, cope 

With 3 so learned, subtle 01 ot 

Yes truly ; were t.icse I uids s you describe them, 

I mu.t'bt mute, .n ca>t.>c, !v\o,»a „!i nope,. 

Wej lost, il s irh a-jurt urt-no ' >c > 1 < guilty 
But, Sir, thr-en^ins', t hi h ,o i ai pi.^'d to praise. 
These v<rv mei, who't weight 50,1 i 1 ml- v nil ui"-h 
me, 

I sec performingn> tlu hi>to>y 

Of these dominions, Tty tlsiii.t t parts . 

I see this high nobib i v >i Fngi ud 
This grave majestic senate ol the le Jrtf, 

Xike to an eastern monauh s vilest slaves, 

Flatter my uncle Henry’s sultan lancies 
I see this noble rev'rend House oi Lords, 

Venal alike with the corrupted Commons' 

Make statutes and annul them, ratify 
A nwdriage and dissolve it, as the voice 
Of power commands: to-day it disinherits, 
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And brands tbe royal daughters of tire realm 
With the vile name of bastards, and to-morrow 
Crowns them as queens, and leads them to the throne. 
J see them in font reigns, with pliant conscience, 
Four t ines abjure their faith; renounce the Pope 
With Henry, yet retain the old .relief; 

Reform themselves with Edw. id, hoar the mass 
Again with Mary; with Elizabeth, 

Who govt •os now, reform themselves again.’ 

Bur You say you are a stranger ; Lady Stuart, 

To England’s la s; but yet yon seem'd well read 
In the sad 1 isto.y of its misfortunes. 

Mar}. Ana ..wse men are my judges V 

[<zf Lon* Burleigh ,<.ems to wish to speak. 
Lord High Treas’rcr, 

'i on ids you I will be just, be you but just 
Tow’rds me.-- - Tis said, that you consult with zeal 
The good of England, and of England’s Queen; 

. Are honest, watchful, indefatigable: 

I will believe it; you are not conducted 
By private interest; the monarch’s welfare, 

The realm's advantage, only governs you: 

Therefore, my noble Lord, you should the more 
Distrust your heart; should see that you mistake not 
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The welfare of the government, for justice. 

'I doubt it not, that by your side is plac’d 
Full many an upright man among ray judges: 

But they are Protestants, are eager all 
For England’s quiet, and they sit in judgment 
On me, the Queen of Scotland, and the Papist. 

It is an ancient saying, that the Scots 
And English are unjust towards each other; 

And hence the rightful custom, t ( hat a Scot 
•Against an Englishman, an Englishman 
Against a Scot, cannot be heard in judgment. 
Necessity prescrib’d this cautious law; 

Deep policy oft lies in ancient customs: 

My Lord, we must respect them. Nature cast 
Into the ocean these two fiery nations 
Upon this plank, and she divided it 
. Unequally, and bade them fight for it. 

The narrow bed of T weed alone divides 
These daring spirits; often hath the blood 
Of the contending parties dy’d its waves. 

Threat’ning, and sword-in-hand these thousand years, 
Ftpm both its banks they watch die rival’s motions, 
Most vigilant and true confederates, 

With ev’ry enemy of the neighbour state. 
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No foe oppresses England, Cut the Scot 
Becomes his firm ally; no civil war 
Enflames the towns of Scotland, but the English 
Add fuel to the fire: this raging hate 
Will never be extinguish’d till, at last, 

One parliament in concord shall unite them, 

One sceptre shall command throughout the .isle. 

Bur. And from a Stuart, then, should England hope 
This h|ppiness ? 

Mary*. 0! why should I deny it ? 

Yes, 1 confesss, I cherish'd the fond hope, 

1 thought myself the happy instrument 
To join, beneath the olive’s shade, in freedom. 

And lasting happiness, two gen’rous nations! 

I little thought 1 should become the victim 
Of their old hate, their long-liv’d jealousy, 

And the sad flames of that unhappy discord, 

I hop’d at last to smother, and for ever: 

And, as my ancestor, great Richmond, join’d 
The rival roses after bloody contest, 

To join in peace the Scotch and English crowns. 

Bur. An evil way it was to this good purpose. 

To set the realm on fire, and through the flames 
Of civil war to strive to mount thq throne. 
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Man. I wish'd not that:—by the great God of 
heaven, 

When did I strive at that? Where are your proofs? 

Bur. I came not hither to dispute; your cause 
Is no more subject to a war of words. 

The great majority of forty voices 

Hath sentenc’d that you have transgress'd the statute 

Enacted the last year, and have incurr’d 

Its penalty. producing the. verdict. 

Mary. Upon this statute, then, 

My Lord, is built the verdict of my judges ? 

Bur. [reading.] Last year it was enacted “ If a 
tumult 

** Or plot should rise in England, in the name 
11 Or for the benefit of any claimant 
“ To England’s crown, that justice,should be done 
“ On such pretender, and the guilty party 
11 Be prosecuted unto death.” Now, since 

It has ken prov’d- 

Mary. Lord Burleigh, I can well 
Imagine that a law expressly aim’d 
At me, and only fram’d for my destruction, 

May to my prejudice be us’d: 0 ! woe 
To the unhappy victim, when the tongue, 
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Which dictates, executes at once the law. 

Can you deny it, Sir, that this same statute 
Was made for my destruction ? 

Sur. It was made 

And meant but as an wholesome warning to you: 

By your imprudence it became a pitfall. 

You saw the precipice which gap'd before you; 

Yet, truly warn’d, you plung’d into the deep. 

You were confederate with Babington 
The traitor', and his murderous companions; 

You knew of all, and with a steady plan 
Directed from your prison their black treason. 

Mary. When did I that, my Lord ? produce me 
then 

The documents. 

Bur. Those you have seen already; 

They were* before the court, presented to you. 

Mary. They’re copies, written by another hand: 
Shew me the proof that they were dictated 
By me, that they proceeded from my lips, 

And in those very terms in which you read them. 

Bur. Before his execution, Babington 
Confess’d they were the same which he receiv'd. 
Mary. Why was he in his life-time not produc'd 
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Before my face? Why was he then dispatch’d 
So quickly, that he could not be confronted 
With her whom he accus'd ? 

Bur. Besides, my Lady, 

Your secretaries. Curl and Nau, declare 
On oath, they are the very self-same letters 
Which, from your lips, they faithfully transcrib’d. 

Mary. And on my menial servants’ testimony 
I am condemn’d; upon the word pf those 
Who have betray'd me, me, their rightful Queen ? 
Who in that very moment, when they came 
As witnesses against me, broke their faith ? 

Bur. You said yourself, you held your coun¬ 
tryman 

To be an upright conscientious man. 

Mary. I thought him such; but ’tis the hour of 
danger 

Alone, which tries the virtue of a man. 

He ever was an honest man, but weak 
In understanding; and hismbtle comrade, 

Whose faith, observe, I never answer’d for, ' 

Might easily seduce him to write down 
More than he should; |he rack may have compeli’d 
him 
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To say and to confess more than he knetf. 

He hop’d to save himself by this false witness, 

And thought it could not injure me, a Queen. 

Bur. The oath lie swore was free and unconstrain’d. 
Mary. But not before my face! hownow, my Lord, 
Those are two witnesses who still are living, 

Let them appear against me face to face 
Let them repeat what they have testified 1 
Why am I then denied that privilege. 

That right, which e’en the murderer enjoys ? 

I know from Talbot’s mouth, my former keeper, 
That in this reign a statute has been pass’d, 

Which orders, that the plaintiff be confronted 
With the defendant; is it so, Sir Knight? 

I e’er have known you as an honest man, 

Now-prove it to me; tell me, on your conscience. 

If such a law exists, or not, in England ? 

Paul. ’Tis so, my Lady; that’sthe law in England j 
I must declare the truth.. 

Mary. Well then, my Lord, 

If I am treated by the law of England 
So hardly, when that law oppresses me, 

Say, why avoid the law of this same land. 

When’tis for my advantage ? Answer raej 
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Why was not Babingtofi confronted with me ? 
Why not my servants, who are still both living? 
Bur. Be not so hasty, Lady; ’ti snot only 

Your plot with Babington- 

Mary. ’Tis that alone 

Which arms the law against me; that alone 
From which I'm call’d upon to clear myself. 

Stick to the point', my Lord ; evade it not. 

But. L has been proved that you have tones* 
ponded 

With the Embassador of Spain, Mendoza- 

Mary. Stick to the point, ray Lord. 

Bur. That you have form'd 
Conspiracies to overturn the fix’d 
Religion of the realmthat you have call’d 
Into this kingdom foreign pow’rs, and rous'd 
All kings in Europe to a war with England. 

Mary. And were it so, ray Lord,—though 'tis 
not so—> 

But let’s suppose it were so : I am kept 
Imprison’d here against all laws of nations. • 

I came not into England sword-in-hand; 

I came a fugitive; and, in the arms 
Qf my imperial,kinswoman*-1 claim’d 
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The sacred rights of hospitality. 

But violence oppress’d me, and prepar’d 
Chains for me, where I vainly hop’d protection. 
Say, is my conscience bound towards this realm ? 
Have I then duties to fulfil tow’rds England? 

I should but exercise a sacred right, 

Deriv'd from sad necessity, ifl strove 
To hurst these fetters, to encounter might 
WiJ. might, to move and stir up ev'ry state 
In Europe, to unite for my protection 
Whatever in a rightful war is just 
And loyal, us my light to exercise; 

M order alone, the secret bloody deed, 

My pride forbids me, and my hones^mind; 

Murder would stain me, would dishonour me: 
Dishonour -tie, l say my Lord! but not condemn 
me j 

Not subject me to England’s courts of justice; 

For Us not justice, ’tis but violence, 

Which is the question between me and England. 

Bur. [significant.] Talk not, my Lady, of the 
dreadful right 

Of pow’r: ’tis seldom on the pris’net’s side. 

Mary. I am the weak one; she the mighty one 
E 
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’Tis well, my Lord; ldi her then use her pow’r; 

Let her then kill me: let me be the victim 
Of her security: but let her then 
Confess, that she has us’d her pow’r alone. 

And not contaminate the name of justice. 

Let her not borrow, from the laws, the sword 
To rid her of her hated enemy: 

Let her not clothe, in this religious garment, 

The bloody daring of licentious might: 

Let not these juggling tricks deceive the world.— 

[ returning the verdict. 
Though, she may murder me; she cannot judge me:— 
Let her no longer strive to join the fruits 
Of vice, with, virtue’s fair and angel-seeming; 

But let her dare to seem the thing she is. [Exit. 

Bur . She scorns us, she defies us! will defy us, 
Ev’n at the scaffold’s foot; we cannot break 
This haughty heart! Did then the dreadful sentence 
Surprise her ? Did you see her shed one tear, 

Or even change her colour? She implores not 
Our mercy; well she knows the wav'ring mind 
Of Queen Elizabeth: our fears alone, 

Inspire her courage. 

Paul. Lord High Treasurer, 
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Take tlie pretext away whicfe buoys it up, 

And you shall see this proud defiance vanish 
That very moment. I must say, my Lord, 
Irregularities have been admitted 
In these proceedings; Babington and Ballard 
Should have been brought, with her two secretaries, 
Before her, face to face. 

Bur. No, Paulet, no! 

That was not to be j'isk’d; her influence 
Upon the human heart is too ascendaut; 

Too strong the female empire of her tears. 

Her secretary. Curl, if brought before her. 

And call’d upon to speak the weighty word 
On which her life depends, would, straight shrink 
back, 

And fearfully revoke his own confession. 

Paul. The foes of England then will fill the world 
With odious noises; the solemnity 
Of these proceedings, to the minds of all, 

Will bear the marks but of more daring outrage. 

Bur. That is the greatest torment of our Qiieen, 
That she can never ’scape the blame. O God! 

Had but this lovely mischief died before 
She set her faithless foot on English ground. 

. E 2 
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Paul. Amen, say I! 

Bar. Had sickness but consum’d Iier! 

Paul. England had been secur’d from much mis* 
fortune. 

' Bur. And yet, if she had died in nature’s course, 
The world would call us still her murderers. 

Paul. ’Tis true, the world will think, in spite 
of us, 

Whate’er it list. 

Bur. Yet could it not be prov’d? 

And it would make less noise. 

Paul. Why, let it make 
What noise it may; it is not clam’rous blame, 

’Tis righteous censure only, which can wound. 

Bur. We know that holy justice cannot ’scape 
The voice of censure, and the public cry 
Is ever on the side of the unhappy : 

Envy pursues the laurell’d conqueror; 

The sword of justice, which adorns the man, 

Is hateful in a woman’s hand; the world 
Will give no credit to a woman’s justice. 

If woman is the victim. ’Tis in vain 

That we, the judges, speak what conscience dictates; 

SJu "has the royal privilege of mercy; 
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She »ti«f exert it: ’twere intolerable, 

Should she let justice take its full career. 

Paul. And therefore- 

Bur. Therefore should she live ? 0! no, 

She must not live; impossible! ’tis this, 

Ev’n this, my friend, which thus torments the Qiteea: 
This scares all slumber from her eye; I read 
Her soul’s distracting contest on her brows; 

She fear,s to speak her wishes, yet her looks, • 

Her silent looks, significantly ask, 

“ Is there not one amongst my many servants 
“To save me from this sad alternative ? 

“ Must I then tremble in eternal fear 
“ Upon my throne, or must I sacrifice 
“ A Queen, my own relation, on the block?” 

Paul. ’Tis even so; nor can it be avoided— 

Bur. Well might it be avoided, thinks the Queen, 
If she had only more attentive servants. 

Paid. How more attentive ? 

Bur. Such as could interpret 
A silent mandate ? 

Paul. What ? A silent mandate! 

Bur. Who, when a pois’nous adder is deliver’d 
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Into their hands, would keep the treach’rous charge, 
As if it were a sacred precious jewel. 

Paul. A precious jewel is the Queen’s good name, 
And spotless reputation: good, my Lord, 

One cannot guard it with sufficient care. 

Bur. When, out of Shrewsb’ry’s hand, the Queen 
of Scots 

To Sir Amias Paulet’s care was giv’n, 

The meaning was- 

Paul. I hope to God, my Lord, 

The meaning was, to give the hardest charge 
Into the purest hands: my Lord, my Lord 1 
By heav’ns, I had disdain’d this bailiff s office. 

Had I not thought the weighty service ask’d 
The vigilance of the best man in England. 

Let me not think I am indebted for it 
To any thing but my unblemish’d name. 

Bur. Spread the report, she wastes; grows sicker 
still. 

And sicker; and expires at last in peace ; 

Thus will she perish in the world’s rememb’-rance, 
And your good name is pure. 

Paul. But not my conscience. 



Bur. Though you refuse us, Sir, your own assis¬ 
tance, 

You will not, sure, prevent another’s hand. 

Paul. No murderer shall e’er approach her thresh- 
lioid, 

Whilst she’s protected by my household gods. 

Her life 's a sacred trust; to me the head 
Of Queen Elizabeth is not more sacred. 

Ye are the judges; judge, and bieak the staff; * 

And when ’tis time, then let the carpenter. 

With axe and saw appear, to build the scaffold. 

My castle's portals shall be op’d to him, 

The sheriff, and the executioners: 

As yet, she is entrusted to my care; • 

And, be assur’d, I will fulfill my trust. 

She shall nor do, nor suffer what’s unjust. [ Exeunt . 
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ACT II. 

Scene —London; a.hall in the palace of west- 
mi nstee. 

The Earl of Kent, and Sir William Davison, meeting. 

DAVISON. 

Is that my Lord of Kent? return’d already? 

Is then the tourney, the carousal over? 

Kent. How now ? Were you not present at the 
tilt? 

Dav. My office hinder’d me. 

Kent. Why then, Sir Knight, 

You’ve lost the fairest shew which ever taste 
Devis’d, or graceful dignity perform’d: 

For beauty’s virgin fortress was presented. 

As by Desire invested ; the Earl Marshall, 

The hfgjfi High Admiral, and ten odier knights, 
Belonging to the Queen, defended it, 

And France*® Cavaliers led the attack. 

A herald march’d before the gallant troop, 
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And summon’d, in a madrighl, the fortress, 

And from the walls the Chancellor replied ; 

And then th’ artillery was play’d, and nosegays 
Breathing delicious essences, were shot 
From neat field-pieces; but in vain, the storm 
Was valiantly resisted, and Desire 
Was forc’d, unwillingly, to raise the siege. 

Dau. A sign of evil boding, good, my Lord, 

For the French suitors. 

Kent. Why, you know that this 
Was but in sport; when the attack’s in earnest, 

The fortress will, no doubt, capitulate. 

Dav. Believe you that ? I never can believe it. 
Kent. The hardest article of all is now 
Arrang’d, and France consents. Anjou’s Duke 
Is satisfied to be allow’d to hold 
His holy worship in a private chapel; 

And openly he promises to honour 
And to protect the realm’s establish’d faith. 

Had you but heard the bursts of satisfaction, 

Which, as this news was publickly announc’d, 
Through London’s streets, in joyful shouts re. 
soundedJ 

’Twas e’er their fear, that the gqod Queen might die. 
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Without immediate issfie of her body, 

And England bear again the chains of Rome, 

If Mary Stuart should ascend the throne. 

Dav. This fear appears superfluous; she goes 
Into the bridal chamber; Mary Stuart 
Enters the gates of death. 

Kent. The Queen approaches. 

Enter Elizabeth, led in by Leicester. Count L' Aubespine, 
Bellievre , Lords Shrewsbury and Burleigh, with other 
French and English gentlemen. 

Eliz. \to L' Aubespine.] Count, I am sorry for these 
noblemen,. 

Whose gallant zeal hath brought them over sea 
To these our coasts, that they must miss, with us, 
The splendour of the court of St. Germains. 

Such pompous festivals of godlike state 
I cannot furnish, as the royal court 
Of France: a sober and contented people, 

Which crouds around me with a thousand blessings, 
As often as I publicly appear: 

This is the spectacle which I can shew, 

And not without some pride, to foreign eyes. 



The splendour of the noble ladies who 
In Cath’rine’s beauteous garden bloom, would serve 
But to hide me, and my more modest merits. 

L'Aub . The court of Westminster has but one 
lady 

To shew th’ astonish’d stranger; but whatever. 

In the accomplish’d sex can charm the heart, 

Is seen united in her single person. 

Bel. Great majesty of England, suffer us 
To take our leave, and to Anjou’s Duke, 

Our royal master, bear the happy news. 

The hot impatience of his heart would not 
Permit him to remain at Paris; he 
At Amiens awaits the joyful tidings; 

And far as Calais reach his posts, to bring 
With winged swiftness the consent which, still 
We hope, your royal lips will graciously 
Pronounce, to his intoxicated ear. ■ 

Eliz. Press me no further now, Count Bellievre, 
It is not now a time, and I repeat it, 

To kindle here, the joyful marriage torch. 

The heav’ns hang black and heavy o’er this land; 
The gaib of mourning would become me better 
Than the magnificence of bridal garments: 
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A fetal blow is aim’d against my heart; 

A blow which threatens to oppress my house. 

Bel. Give us your promise only, gracious Queen 
Let us not shape^ur course in desperation 
Homewards: let better days fulfill our hopes. 

Elk. Monarchs are but the slaves of their condition 
They dare not hear the dictates of their hearts: 

My wish was ever to remain unmarried, 

And.l had plac’d my greatest pride, my glory. 

In this, that it might be hereafter read 

Upon my tomb: “ Here rests the virgin Queen." 

But yet my subjects will not diis: they think, 

Ee’n now they often think upon the time. 

When I shall.be no more: tis not enough, 

That blessings now are shower’d on this land,. 
They ask a sacrifice lor future blessings, 

And I must offer up my .liberty, 

My virgin liberty, my sov'reign good, 

Unto my people’s welfare, and a master 
Is thus impos’d upon me. ’Tis by this, 

I see, that I am nothing but a woman. 

In their regard ; and yet I thought, that I, 

Had govern’d like a man, and like a king. 

Well wot 1, that it is not serving God, 
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To quit the laws of nature, atid that those 
Who here have rul’d before me, merit prase; 

That they have op’d the cloister-gates, and giv’n 
Thousands of victims, of ill taught devotion, 

Rack to the duties of humanity. 

But yet, a Queen, who hath not spent her days 
In fruitless, idle contemplation ; who, 

Without a murmur, indefatigable 
Performs the hardest of all duties, she 
Should be exempted, surely, from this law 
Of nature, which commands, that the one half • 

Of human kind be subject to the other. 

L'Aub. Great Queen, you have upon your throne 
done honour 

To ev’ry virtue; nothing now remains. 

But to the sex, whose greatest boast you are, 

To be the leading star, and give the great 
Example of its most appropriate duties. 

’Tis true, the man exists" not who deserves 
That you should sacrifice your freedom to him; 

Yet can descent, and rank, and manly beauty, 

With an heroic soul make mortal man 
Deserving of this honour— 

Eliz. Without doubt, 
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My Lord Ambassador, a marriage-union 
With France’s royal son would do me honour: 

Yes, I acknowledge it without disguise, 

If it must be, if I cannot prevent it, 

If I must yield unto my peoples’ prayers, 

And much I fear, they will o’erpower pne; 

I do not know in Europe, any prince, 

To whom I’d sacrifice, with less reluctance, 

My greatest treasure, my dear liberty. 

Let this confession, satisfy your master. 

Bel. It gives the fairest hope, and yet it gives 
Nothing but hope; my master wishes more. 

Eliz. What wishes he ? [she tales a ring from her 
finger, and thoughtfully examines it.] In this a 
Queen has not 

One privilege above all other women. 

This common token hints at common duty, 

And common servitude ; the ring denotes 
Marriage, and ’tis of rings a chain is form’d. 

Convey this present to his Highness; ’tis, 

As yet, no chain, it binds me not, as yet, ‘ 

But it may, perhaps, become a link to bind me. 

Bel. [kneeling.] This present, in his name, upon 
my knees 
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I do receive, great Queen, and beg to press 
The kiss of homage on the gracious hand 
Which deigns to give it. 

Eliz. [to the Earl of Leicester, whom, she, during the 
last speeches, had continually regarded. 

By your leave, my Lord, [she takes the blue ribbon from 
his neck,* and invests llellicvre with it.[ 

Invest his Highness with this ornament, 

As I invest you with it, and receive you 
Into the duties of my gallant order. 

And, “ Honi soit qui mat y pense.” Thus perish 
All jealousy between the two allies. 

And let die bond of confidence unite, 

Henceforth, the crowns of Britain and of France. 

Bel. Most sov'reign Queen, this is a day of joy; 

O could it but be so lor all, and that 
No sufferer might sorrow in this island. 

See ! mercy beams upon thy brow; O ! lady. 

Let the reflection of it’s cheerin'! light 
Fall on a wretched princess, who concerns 
Britain and France alike. 


* Till the time of Charles the First, the Knights of the Garter 
wore the blue ribbon with the George, about their necks, as they 
still do the collars, on great days. Translator. 



Eliz. No further, Count; 

Let us not mix two inconsistent things; 

If France desires in earnest my alliance. 

It must partake my cares; indeed, it must; 

Nor join in friendship with my foes. 

L'Aub. It would 

Act most unworthily, e’en in thy eyes, 

If it, in this alliance, should forget 
This hapless Queen, the widow of its king; 

In whose behalf, its honour and its faith 
Are bound to plead for grace. 

Eliz. In this respect, 

I know, as it becomes me, how to value 
This intercessiop; France therein fulfills. 

As a friend, his duties; and, he no doubt, 

Will now permit me too, to act as Queen. 

[she bows to the French Ambassadors , ioho, with the 
other gentlemen, retire respectfulfr. 





Enter Burleigh, Leicester, and Talbot, The Oueen takes 
her seat. 

Bur. Illustrious sovereign, thou crown’st to day 
The fervent wishes of thy people : now 
We can rejoice in the propitious days 
Which thou bcstow’st upon us; and we look * 

No more with fear and trembling tow’rds the time 
Which, charg’d with storms, futurity presented. 
Now, but one only care disturbs this land; 

It is a sacrifice which ev’ry voice 

Demands; O! grant but this, and England’s peace 

Will be establish’d now and evermore. 

Elk. What wish they still, my Lord ? speak.- 
Bur. They demand 

The head of Mary Stuart;—if thou wilt 
Secure thy people in the high enjoyment 
Of liberty, and the fair light of truth, 

So lately and so dearly earn’d, then she 
Must be no more : if you will ease our minds 
Of these eternal fears for thy dear life, 

The enemy must fall: for well thcvu know’st, 

F 
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That all thy Britons ail: not true alike; 

Roman idolatry lias still its friends 
In secret, in this island, who foment 
The hatred of our enemies : their hearts 
All turn towards this Stuart; they are leagu’d 
With the two plotting brothers of Lorrain, 

Th’ invet’rate foes both of thy name and realm. 
’Gainst thee this rahim faction hath declar’d 

<3 O 

A war of desolation, and they wage it 

With the deceitful instruments of hell. 

At Rheitns, the Cardinal Archbishop’s see, 

'There is the arsenal, from which they dart 

These light’nings; there's the school of regicide; 

Thmcc, in a thousand shapes disguis’d, are sent 

Their secret missionaries to this island ; 

Their bold and daring zealots; for from thence, 

Have we not beheld the third assassin, 

And inexhausted is the direful breed 

Of secret enemies in this abyss. 

And there in Fotheringhay Castle sits 

1 lie Ale * of this everlasting war, 

* The picture of Ate, the Goddess of Mischief, we are ac¬ 
quainted with from Homer, 11 . v. 91. 130. 1. 501. She is a 
daughter of Jupiter, and eager to prejudice 'every one, even the 
immortal gods. Site counteracted Jupiter himself, on which 
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Who, with the torch of love, spreads flames around; 
For her, who flatters each with the fair hope 
Of once possessing her; for her it is, 

That love-intoxicated voutli devotes 

j 

Itself to certain death; her rescue is 
The watch-word, and to place her on thy throne 
The aim ; for this accurs’d house of Lorraine 
Deflies thy sacred right; to them thou art 
A robber of the throjie, and crown’d by fortune. 

By them this silly woman was deluded, 

Proudly to call herself the Queen of England : 
There is no peace with her, and with her house ; 
Their hatred is too bloody, their offences 
Too heavy; thou must either act, ofsuffer;—■ 

Her life is death to thee, her death thy life. 


account tie seized her by her beautiful hair, and hurl’d her from 
heaven to the earth, where she, now striding over the heads of 
men, excites them to evil, in order to involve them in calamity. 

Herder 

Shakspcare has, in Julius Caesar, made a fine use of this image: 

“ And Caisar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

" With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 

“ Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

“ Cry havoclc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 

I need not point out to the reader, the beautiful propriety of in¬ 
troducing this evil spirit on this occasion. Translator , 

Fa 
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E/iz. My Lord, your bear a melancholy office; 

I know the purity which guides your zeal, 

Know too that unadulterated wisdom 
Informs you ; yet this wisdom, when it calls 
For blood, 1 hate it in my inmost soul. 

Think of a milder counsel.—Good, my Lord 
Of Shrewsbury, now give us your opinion. . 

Tul. Desire you but to know, most gracious 
Queen, 

What is for your advantage, then I have 
Nought to add to what my Lord High Treas’rer 
Has urg'd; for your welfare, let the sentence 
Be then confirm’d,—this is prov’d already. 

There is no surer method to avert 

The danger from your head, and from the state. 

If you ’ll not be advis’d concerning this, 

You can dismiss your council. We are plac'd 
Here as your counsellors, but to consult 
The welfare of this land, and with our knowledge, 
With our experience, are we bound to serve you! 
But, what is good and just: for this, my Queen 
You have no iieecHif counsellors, your conscience 
Knows it full well, and it is written there. 





Nay it were overstepping our commission 
If we attempted to instruct you in it. 

Eliz. Yet speak, my worthy Lord of Shrews', 
bury, 

’Tis not our frail understanding alone, 

Our heart too feels it wants some sage advice. 

O 4 

Tal. Well did you praise the upright zeal which 
fires 

Lord Burleigh’s loyal breast; my bosom too,* 
Although my tongue be not so eloquent, 

Beats with no weaker, no less faithful pulse : 

Long may you live, my Queen, to be the joy 
01 your delighted people, to prolong 
Peace and its envied blessings to tins realm. 

This island never saw so happy days 
Since it was govern’d by its native kings. 

0 let it never purchase its advantage 

With its good name; at least, may Talbot’s eyes 

Be clos’d, e’er this shall happen. 

Eliz. God forbid 

That we should ever sully our good name. 

Tal. If so, you must adopt some other mean 
To save these kingdoms, for the execution 
Of Mary Stuart is an unjust mean. 
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You cannot upon her pronounce a sentence, 

Who is not subject to you. 

Elk. Then, it seems, 

My council and my parliament have err’d; 

Each bench of justice in this land’s in error, 

Which gave me, with one voice, this sov’reign right. 
Tal. [after a pause.] The proof of justice lies not 
in the voice 

Of numbers; England ’snot the,world, nctr is 
Thy parliament the focus, which collects 
The vast opinion of the human race. 

This present England is no more the future, 

Than tis the past; as inclination changes 
Thus ever ebbs and flows th’ unstable tide 
Of public judgment. Say not then, that thou 
Must act as stem necessity compels thee, 

That thou must yield to the importunate 
Petitions of thy people ;—ev’ry moment 
Thou can’st experience that thy will is free. 

Attempt it, and declare, that thou hatest 
Blood; that thou wilt protect thy sister’s life; 

Shew those who wish to give thee other counsels, 
That here thy royal anger is not feign’d, 

And thou shalt see how quick necessity 
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Can vanish, and what was titled justice 

Into injustice be converted : thou 

Thyself must judge, and thou alone: thou can’st not 

Lean on this feeble trembling reed, then follow 

The gracious dictates of thy tender heart. 

Hath not God planted rigour in the frame 
Of woman; and the founders of this realm, 

Who to tire female hand have not denied 
The reins.of government, seem to intend 
Thereby, that rigour should not he the boon 
By which the kings of England should he known. 

Eliz. Lord Shrewsbury's a fervent advocate 
For mine, and England's enemy'; I must 
Prefer those counsellors who wish vg welfare. 

Tal. Her advocates have an invidious task 1 
None will, by speaking in her favour, venture 
To meet thy anger : sulfer then, an old 
And faithful counsellor, (whom nought on earth 
Can tempt, on the grave’s brink,) to exercise 
The pious duty of humanity. 

It never shall be said, that, in thy council, 

Passion and interest have giv’n their votes, 

And that ’twas mercy only which was silent:— 

All circumstances have conspir’d against her ; 
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TKn ii ne’er hast seen hei* face, and nothing speaks, 
Widiin thy bosom, for the foreigner. 

S do not take the part of her misdeeds; 

They say she plann’d her husbands murder: true 
It is, that she espous’d his murderer. 

A grievous crime it was; but then it happen’d 
In a distressful-, gloomy moment; in 
The anxious agony of civil war, 

Where .she, die weak one, saw herself surrounded 
By disrespectful and impetuous vassals, 

And sought her refuge in the rude embrace 
Of him who seem’d the bravest and the strongest. 
God knows what arts were us'd to overcome her! 
For woman is a weak and fragile being. 

Elk. Woman’s not weak ; there are heroic souls 
Among the sex; and, in my presence, Lord, 

1 d« forbid to speak of woman's weakness. 

1 «/. Misfortune was for thee a rigid school; 
Thou wast not station’d on the sunny side 
Of life ; thou saw’s,t no throne, from far, before thee 
The grave was gaping for thee at thy leet. . 

At Woodstock ’twas, and in the tower’s night, 
’Twas lim e the gracious father of this land 
Taught thee to know thy duty, from misfortune. 



No flatt’rer sought thee there'? there learn'd thy soul 
Free from the noisy world and its distractions, 

To commune with itself, to thifik apart, 

And estimate the real goods of life. 

No God protected this poor s^fTrer: 

Transplanted in her early youth, and yet 
A tender child, to France, she saw the reign. 

Of levity and inconsid’rate folly; 

There, in, the courtjof constant dissipation, 

She never heard the earnest voice of truth; 

She was deluded by the glare of vice, 

And driven onward by the stream of ruin. 

Her’s was the vain possession of a face. 

And blooming she outshone all other women, 

Not less in beauty, than in noble birth. 

Elk. Collect yourself, my Lord of Shrewsbury 5 
Think that we here in solemn council sit. 

Those charms must surely be without compare, 
Which can engender, in an elder’s blood, 

Such fire. My Lord of Leicester, you alone 
Are.silent; does the subject which has made 
Him eloquent, deprive you of your speech ? 

Lei. Amazement ties my tongue, my Queen, to 
think 
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That they should fill thy ears with such alarms, 
And that the idle tales, which, in the'streets 
Of London, terrify the cred’lous people, 

Should reach th’ enlighten'd circle of thy council, 
And occupy, in earnest, men of wisdom. 
Astonishment possesses me, 1 own, 

To think this lackland Queen'of Scotland, she 
Who could not save her own poor throne, the jest 
Of her-own vassals, and her country's refuse, 

Who, in her fairest days of freedom, was 
But thy despised puppet, should become 
At once thy terror, when a prisoner. 

What, in the name of God, can make her fearful ? 
Is't that she claims these kingdoms; that the Guises 
Will not acknowledge thee as Queeu ? Did then 
Thy people’s loyal fealty await 
These Guises’ approbation ? can these Guises, 
With their objections, ever shake die right 
Which birth hath giv’n thee; which, with one con 
sent, 

The votes of parliament have ratified ? 

And is not she; by Henry’s will, pass’d o’er 
In silence? is it probable that England, 

As yet so bless’d in the new light’s enjoyment, 
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Should throw itself into this papist’s arms ? 

From thee, the sov’reign it adores, desert 
To Darnley’s murd’ress ! What will they then, 
These urgent men, who e’en in thy lifetime 
Torment tine with a successor; who think 
They cannot soon enough dispose-of thee 
In marriage, to deliver church and state ? 

Stand’si thou not blooming there in youthful prime, 
While each step lewis her tow’rds th’expetting tomb? 
By heav’ns, I hope thou wilt ftdl many a year 
Walk o’er her giave, and tlut without becoming, 
Thyself, the instillment of her sad end. 

lim. Lord Leiceslei hath net always held this 
tone. 

Lit. ’T'is true, I in'the court of justice gave 
My verdict lor her death; licie, in the council, 

1 can consistently speak otherwise: 

Here, right is not the question, but advantage. 

Is this a time for dread of her, when France, 

Her only succour, has abandon’d her? 

When thou pieparest with thy hand to bless 
The royal son of France, when the lair hope 
Of a new, glorious stem of soveieigns 
Begins again to blossom in this land ? 
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Why hasten then her death ? She's dead already. 
Contempt for her’s the only death ; let not 
11) tim'd compassion call her into life. 

’Tis therefore my advice to leave the sentence, 

By which her life is forfeit, in full force. 

Let her dien live; but let her trembling live 
Beneath the axe, and, from the very hour 
One arm be lifted for her, let it fall. 

Elk. [m«.j My Lords, I now have heard your 
sev’ral thoughts, 

And give you my best thanks for this your zeal. 
With God’s assistance, who the hearts of kings 
Illumines, I will weigh your arguments, 

And choose what seenjs to me the best. 

My Lord ' \lo Burleigh. 

High Treasurer, your honest fears, I know it, 

Are but the offspring of your faithful care; 

But yet, my Lord of Leicester has said well 
There is no need of haste ; our enemy 
Hath lost already her most dangerous sting,— 

The mighty arpi of France : the fear that she 
Might quickly be the victim of their zeal 
Will curb the blind impatience of her friends. 



Enter Sir Amias Pauht, and Mortimer. 


Eliz. There’s Sir Amias Paulct; noble Sir, 
What bting you us? 

Paul. Most gracious Sovereign, 

My nephew, who but lately is return’d 
From foreign travel, kneels befou thy feet, 

And offers thee his eailiest liomaoe. 

Grant him thy loyal grace, and let him glow 
And Uouiish in the sunshine of thy favour. 

Mort. [kneeling on one Inee.j Long live my royal 
mbtress! happiness, 

And gloiy foim a crown to oiace by brows! 

E'iz. Aiise, Sir Knight; and welcome here in 
England; 

You’ve made, i hear, the tour, have been in France 
And Rome, and tarried too some time at Rheims: 
Tell me then, what om enemies ate spinning. 

Moil. May God confound them all! and may the 
darts 

Which they are aiming at my Sovereign, 

Recoiling, stiike their own perfidious breasts! 
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Eliz. Saw you Morgrfn, and the wily Bishop 
Of Russ?— 

Mort. My Queen, I saw all Scottish exiles, 

Who forge at Rheims their plots against this isle. 

I stole.into their confidence, in hopes 

To learn what mischief they were brooding o’er. 

Paul. Private dispatches they entrusted to him, 

In cyphers, for the Queen of Scots, which he, 

With Ipyal hand, hath given up to us. 

Eliz. Say, what are then their latest plans of trea¬ 
son ? 

Mori. It struck them, as it were a thunderbolt, 
That France should leave them, and with England 
close 

This firm alliance; now they turn their hopes 
Tow’rds Spain- 

Eliz. This, Walsingham hath written ns. 

Moil, besides, a bull, which from the Vatican 
Pope Sixtus lately levell’d at thy throne, 

Arriv’d at Rheims, as I was leaving it:— 

With the next ship, vve may expect it here. . 

Lei. England no more is frighten’d by such arms. 
Bur. They’re always dangerous in bigots’ hands. 
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Eliz. [looking stedfastly at Mortimer.] Your enemies 
have said, that you frequented 
The schools at Rheims, and have abjur’d your faith• 
Mori. ’Tis true, Tseem’d to do so; I cannot 
Deny it; thus far went my zeal to serve thee. 

Eliz. [tv Pauld, who presents papers lv her.] What 
have you there ? , 

Paul. It is from Lady Stuart, 

’Tis a petition, arid t to thee address’d. 

Bur. [i hastily catching at it .] Give me the letter. 
Paul, [giving it to the Queen.] By your leave, my 
Lord 

High Treasurer; the lady order’d me 
1 o bring it to her Majesty’s own hasds. 

She says, 1 am her enemy; 1 am 
Only the enemy of her offences,' 

And that which is consistent with my duty 
I will, and readily, oblige her in. 

[The Queen tides the letteras she reads it, Mor¬ 
timer and Leicester speak some words in private. 
Bur. [to Prnlet.] What may the contents of the 
letter be ? 

Idle complaints, from which one ought to screen 
The Queen’s too tender hetth. 
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Paul. What it contains 
She did not hide from me; she begs a boon; 

She begs to be admitted to the grace 
Of speaking with the Queen. 

Bur. It cannot be. 

Tal. Why not? Her supplication’s not unjust. 
Bur. For her, the base encourager of murder; 
Her, who hath thirsted for our sov’reiga’s blood, 
The privilege to see the royal presence 
Is forfeited: a faithful counsellor 
Can never give this treacherous advice. 

Tal. And if the Queen is gracious. Sir, are you 
The man to hinder pity’s soft emotions ? 

Bur. She is condemn’d ; her hated head now lies 
Beneath the axe, and it would ill become 
The Queen to see a death-devoted head. 

The sentence cannot have its execution 
If the Queen’s Majesty approaches her, 

For pardon e’er attends the royal presence, 

As sickness flies the health-dispensing hand. 

Eliz. [having read the letter, dries her tears. \ 

O ! what is man 1 what is the boast of earth ! 
To what extemities is she redut’d 
Who with such proud anti splendid hopes began ! 
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Who, call’d to sit on the most ancient throne 
Of Christendom, misled by vain ambition. 

Hop’d with a triple Crown to deck her brows! 

How is her language alter’d, since the time 
When she assum’d the arms of England; when 
She from her flatterers enjoy’d the tide 
Of Sov’reign of the two Britannic isles. 

Forgive me, Lords, my heart is cleft in twain. 
Anguish possesses nlc, and my soul bleeds 
To think that earthly goods are so unstable, 

And that the dreadful fate which rules mankind 
Should threaten mine own house, and scowl so near me; 

Tal. 0, Queen ! the God of mercy hath inform’d 
Your heart; O ! hearken to this heav’nly guidance. 
Most grievously, indeed, hath she aton’d 
Her grievous crime, and it is time that now, 

At last, her heavy penance have an end. 

Stretch forth your hand, tow’rds her who’s fall’n so 
low, 

And, like the luminous vision of an angel, 

Descend into her jail’s sepulchral night. 

Bur. Be stedfast, mighty Queen; let no emotion 
Of seeming laudable humanity 
G 
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Mislead thee ; take not from thyself the pow’r 
Of acting as necessity commands. 

Thou const not pardon her, thou const not save her : 
Then lieap not on thyself the odious blame, 

That thou, with cruel and contemptuous triumph, 
Didst glut thyself with gazing on thy victim.— 

Lei. Let us, my Lords, remain within our bounds; 
The Queen is wise, and doth not need our counsels, 
To lead her to the most becoming*choice ; ' 

This meeting of the Queens hath nought in common 
With the proceedings of the Court of Justice. 

The law of England, not the monarch’s will, 
Condemns the Queen of Scotland, and ’twere worthy 
Of the great soul of Queen Elizabeth, 

To follow the soft dictates of her heart, 

Though justice swerve not from its rigid path. 

Eliz. Retire, my Lords.—We shall perhaps find 
means 

T’unite as fitting what compassion asks, 

Arid what necessty imposes on us. 

And now retire— 

[the Lords retire: she calls Sir Edward Mortimer back. 
Sir Edward Mortimer ! 
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Elizabeth, Mortimer. 


Eliz. [Having measured him for some lime, with 
her eyes , in silence.] You’ve shewn a spirit of 
Advent’rous courage, 

And, for your years, uncommon self-command : 
Who practices so soon dissimulation’s 
Hard lessdns, is a nlan Irefore the time, 

And shortens his probationary years. 

Fate calls you to a lofty scene of action; 

I prophecy it, and can, happily 

For you, fulfil, myself, my own prediction. 

Mori. Illustrious mistress, tvhat I am, and what 
I can perform, ’s devoted to your service. 

Eliz. You’ve made acquaintance with the foes of 
England. 

Their hate to me is unappeasable; 

Their bloody machinations unexhausted. 

As yet, indeed, Almighty Providence 
Hath shielded me, but on my brows the crown 
For ever trembles, while she lives who fans 
Their bigot-zeal, and nourishes thei$ hopes. . 

G 2 
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Mori. She lives no more, as soon as you command 
it. 

Elk. 0 Sir! I thought I saw my labour’s end. 
And I am come no farther than at first. 

I wish’d to let the laws of England act, 

And keep my 6wn hands pure from blood’s defile¬ 
ment. 

The sentence is pronounc’d—what gain I by it? 

It must be executed, Mortimer, 

And I must authorize the execution. 

The blame will ever light on me, I must 
Own it, and cannot save appearances. 

- That is the worst-— 

Mori. But can appearances 
Disturb your mind, in the good cause of justice? 

Elk. You are unpractis’d in the world, Sir Knight; 
What we appear, is subject to the judgment 
Of all mankind, and what we are, of no man. 

No one will be convinc’d that I am right, 

I must take care that my connivance in 
Her death at least fee wrapp’d in endless doubt. 

In deeds of such uncertain double visage 
Security is only found in darkness. 
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The worst step’s that what one acknowledges, 

And what is not abandon’d, is not lost. 

Mort. [ seeking to learn his meaning .] Then it were 
perhaps the best— 

Eliz. [quick.] Aye, surely were it. 

The best; O Sir, my better angel speaks 
Through you;—go on then, worthy Sir, conclude ; 
You are in earnest, you examine deep. 

Have quile a difF’rent spirit from your uncle's. 

Mort. [surprised.] Did you discover to the Knight 
your wish ? 

Eliz. I am sorry that I did— 

Mort. Excuse his age, 

The old man is grown scrupulous; such bold 
Adventures ask the enterprizing courage 
Of youth— 

Eliz. And may I venture then on you — 

Mort. My hand I’ll lend thee; save thenas thou canst 
Thy reputation— 

Eliz. Yes, Sir; if you could 
But waken me some morning with this news 
“ Maria Stuart, your blood-thirsty foe, ‘ 

“ Breath’d yesternight her last"— T 
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Moft. Depend on me. 

Eliz. When shall my head lie down in peace to 
sleep ? 

Mort. Thy fears be ended with the next new moon. 
Eliz. And be the self-same happy day the dawn 
Of your preferment—so God speed you, Sir; 

And be not hurt, if chance my thankfulness 
Should wear the mask of darkness.—Silence is 
The happy suitor's god—the closest bonds,’ 

The dearest, are the work of secrecy. [Exit. 

Mortimer, [alone ij 

f 

Go, false deceitful Queen ! as thou deludest 
The world, e’en so delude I thee;—’tis right, 

Thus to betray thee; ’tis a worthy action. 

Look I then like a murderer ? hast thou 
Read on my brow such base dexterity ? 

Trust only to my arm, and keep thine own 
Back, and assume the pious outward side 
Of mercy ’fore the world, the while thou reckon’st 
In secret on my MfciSii’rous aid; and thus 
We shall, by lainipg time, ensure her rescue. 
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Thou wilt exalt me !—shew’st significant, 

From far a costly prize; and even were 
Thyself the prize, and all thy woman’s favour. 

What art thou, poor one, and what canst thou 
proffer ? 

I scorn ambition’s avaricious strife, 

With her alone’s the charm of life; 

O’er her, in rounds of endless glory, hover 
Spirits with’gracc, and youth eternal Mess’d ; 

Celestial joy is thron’d upon her breast. 

Thou hast but earthly, mortal goods to offer— 

That sov'reign good, for which all else be slighted, 
When heart in heart, delighting and delighted ; 
Together flow in sweet forgetfulness ;— 

Ne’er did’st thou woman’s fairest crown possess. 

Ne’er hast thou with thy hand an husband’s hand 
reejuited. 

—1 must attend Lord Leicester, and deliver 
Her letter to him—’tis a hateful charge— 

1 have no confidence in this court puppet— 

/can effect her rescue, /alone ; 

Be danger, honour, and the prize my own, 

[nr he is going, Pauletl meets him. 
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Mortimer, Pauldt. 

Paul. What said the Queen to you ?— 

Mort. ’Twas nothing, Sir; 

Nothing of consequence— 

Paul, [looking at him, earnestly .] Hear, Mortimer! 
It is a false and slipp’ry ground on which 
You tread—tire grace of princfcs is alluring. 

Youth is ambitions—let not your ambition 
you.— 

Mort. Did not then yourself present me 
At court ?— • 

Paul. O, would to God I had not done it! 

The honour of our house was never oather’d 

O 

In courts—stand fast my nephew—purchase not 
Too dear, nor sully with a crime your conscience. 
Mort. What are these fears ? What are you dream¬ 
ing of? 

Paul. How high soe’er the Qtieen may promise you 
To raise you, trust not her alluring words. 

The spirit of the world's a lying spirit, 

And vise-is a deceitful, treach’rous friend. 
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She will deny you, if you listen to her; 

And, to preserve her own good name, will punish 
The bloody deed, which she herself commanded. 

Mort. The bloody deed!— 

• Paul. Away, dissimulation 1— 

I know the deed, the Queen propos’d to you. 

She hopes that your ambitious youth will be 
More docile than my rigid age; but say, 

Have you then pledg’d your promise, have you ?—• 
Mort. Uncle 1 

Paul. If you have done so, I abandon you, 

And lay my curse upon you.— 

Lei. [entering.} Worthy Sir ! 

I with your nephew wish a word;—the Queen 
Is graciously inclin'd towards him; she 
Wills that the person of the Lady Stuart, 

Be unconditionally unto him 
Entrusted—she depends upon his honour. 

Paul. Depends ?—’tis well— 

Lei. What say you, Sir ? 

Paul. The Queen 

Depends on him ; and I, my Lord, depend 
Upon myself, and my two open eyes, [Exit. 
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Leicester, Mortimer. 

Lei. [surprised.] What ail’d the Knight ? 

Mort. My Lord, I cannot tell, 

What angers him:—the confidence, perhaps, 

The Queen so suddenly confers upon me. 

Lei. Are you deserving then of confidence ? 

Mori. This question would' I put to' you, Lord 
Leicester. 

Lei. You said you wish’d to speak with me in 
private. 

Mort. Assure me first, that I may venture it. 

Lei. Who gives me an assurance on your side ? 
Let not my \yant of confidence offend you ; 

I see you, Sir, exhibit at this court 

Two diff’rent aspects; one of them must be 

A borrow’d one ; but which of them is real ? 

Mort. These self-same doubts I have concerning 
you. 

Lei. Which then.ifJtall pave the way to confidence ? 
Mort. He who, byijdoing it, is least in danger. 

Lei. Well, that are you— 
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Mori. No, you;—the Evidence 
Of such a weighty, powerful peer as you 
Can overwhelm my voice—my accusation 
Is feeble ’gainst your rank, and ’gainst your favour. 

Lei. Sir, you mistake; in ev’ry thing but this 
I’m pow’rful here ; but in this tender point, 

Which I am call’d upon to trust you with, 

I am the weakest man of all the court, 

And a poor' testimony can undo me. 

Mori. If the all-pow’rful Earl of Leicester deigns 
To stoop so low to meet me, and to make 
Such a confession to me, 1 may venture 
To think a little better of myself, 

And go in magnanimity beforedmn. 

Lei. Lead you the way of confidence, I’ll follow. 

Mort. [producing suddenly the letter.] Here is a 
Letter from the Queen of Scotland. 

Lei. [alarm'd, catches hastily at the letter.] Speak 
softly, Sir !—-what see I ?—Oh, it is 
Her picture !— 

[kisses and examines it with speechless joy. — -apausc .—] 

Mort. [who has not lost sight of him the whole time .] 
Now, my Lord, I can believe you. ■« 
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Lei. [having hastily run through the letter .] You 
know the contents of the letter, Sir ? 

Mort. Not I.— 

Lei. Indeed! She surely hath inform’d you— 
Mort. Nothing hath she inform’d me of:—She said 
You would explain this riddle to me—’tis 
To me a riddle, that the Earl of Leicester, 

The far-fam’d fav’rite of Elizabeth, 

The open, bitter enemy of Mdry, 

And one of those who spoke her mortal sentence, 
Should be the man, from whom the Queen, in thral¬ 
dom, 

Expects deliv'rance—yet it must be so ; 

Your eyes express tod plainly, what your heart 
Feels for the hapless lady.— 

Lei. Tell me, Sir; 

First, how it comes that you should take so warm 
An int’rest in her fate; and what it was 
Gain’d you her confidence ?— 

Mort. My Lord, I can, 

And in, few words, explain this mystery. 

I lately have at Rome abjur’d my errors, 

And stand in correspondence with the Guises. 
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A letter from the Cardinal Ardhbishop 
Was my credential with the Qjieen of Scots. 

Lei. I am acquainted, Sir, with your conversion; 
’Twas that which wak’d my confidence towards you. 
Each remnant of distrust be henceforth banish’d ; 
Your hand, Sir, and forgive me what is pass’d.— 

I cannot use enough precaution here. 

Burleigh and Walsingham, I know it, hate me, 

And, watching me, ifl secret spread their nets: ’ 

You might have been their instrument, their creature, 
To lure me to their toils.— 

Mart. What little steps 
So great a nobleman is forc’d to take 
At court!—my Lord, I pity you— 

Lei. With joy 

I rest upon the faithful breast of friendship; | 
Where I cast ease me of this long constraint. 

You seem surpris’d, Sir, that my heart is turn’d 
So suddenly towards the captive Queen. 

In truth, I never hated her;—the time's 
Necessity made me her adversary 
She was intended for me long ago, 

You know it, ere she gave her hand to Darnley, 
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While yet the beams (if glbry smil’d around her. 
Then did I coldly push this blessing from me;— 
Km in confinement, at the gates of death, 

I claim her, at the hazard of my life. 

Mori. That looks magnanimous, my Lord— 
Lei. The state 

Of circumstances, since that time, is chang'd. 
’Twas my ambition blunted all my feelings 
'Gainst youth and beauty.—Mary’s hand I held 
Too insignificant for me;—I hoped 
To be the husband of the Queen of England. 

Mori. It is notorious, that she preferr’d you 
Before all others. 

Lei. So it seem’d, Sir; yet 
Now, after ten lost years of tedious courtship. 
And hateful self-constraint—O, Sir, my heart 
Must case itself of this long agony.— 

They call me happy!—did they only know 
What the chains are, for which they envy me ! 
When I had sacrificed ten bitter years 
To the proud idol of her vanity; 

Submitted with a slave’s humility 
.To ev’ry change of her despotic fancies ; 
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The plaything of her little*, humoursome, 

Capricious wilfulness ; now by her love 
Caress’d, and now, with prudish pride, rejected ; ' 
Alike tormented by her grace and rigour : 

Watch’d like a pris’ner by the Argus-eyes 
Of jealousy; examin’d like a school-boy, 

And rail’d at like a servant.—0, no tongue 
Can paint this hell !— 

Mart. My Lord, I feel for you.— 

Lei. To lose, and at the very goal, the prize!—* 
Another comes to rob me of the fruits 
Of my so anxious wooing.—I must lose 
To her young blooming husband all those rights 
Of which I was so long in full possession; 

And I must from the stage descend, where I 
So long have play’d the most distinguish’d part. 

Not of her hand alone, this envious stranger 
Threatens to rob me of her favour too; 

She is a woman, and he’s form’d to please. 

Mart. lie is the son of Cath’rine—he has learnt, 
In a good school, the arts of flattery. 

Lei. Thus fall my hopes;—I strove to seize a 
plank 



To bear me in this shijpwrrtk of my fortunes. 

And my eye turn’d itself tow’rds the fair hope 
Of former days once more; then Mary’s image 
Within me was renew’d, and youth apd beauty 
Once more asserted all their former rights. 

No more ’twas cold ambition; ’twas my heart 
Which now compar’d, and with regret I felt 
The value of the jewel I had lost. 

With horror I beheld her in the depths * 

Of misery, cast down by my transgression ; 

Then wak’d the hope in me, that I might still 
Deliver and possess her; I contriv’d 
To send her, through a faithful hand, the news 
Of my conversion to her interests; 

And in this letter which you brought me, she 
Assures me that she pardons me, and offers 
Herself as guerdon, if I rescue her.— 

Mori. But'you attempted nothing for her rescue. 
You suffer’d patiently her condemnation; 

You gave, yourself, your verdict for her death; 

A miracle must happen, and the light 

Of truth, must move me, me,-her keeper’s nephew, 

And kjteav’n must,.in the Vatican at Rome, 
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Prepare for her an unexpected succour, 

Else had she never found the way to you.' 

Lei. 0, Sir! it has tormented me enough! 

About this time it was, that they remov’d her 
From Talbot’s castle, and deliver’d her 
Up to your uncle’s stricter custody. 

Each way to her was shut.—I was oblig’d. 

Before the world, to persecute her still; 

But do not think that I would patiently 
Have seen her led to death.—No, Sir; I hop’d, 

And I hope still, to ward off all extremes, 

Till I can find some certain mean to save her. 

Mart. That is already found: my I,ord of Leicester, 
Your gen’rous confidence in me, deserves 
A like return.—/will deliver her— 

That is my object here—my dispositions 
Are made already, and your pow’rful aid, 

Assures us of success in our attempt. 

Lei. What say you?—you alarm me—how ?—- 
you would— 

Mori. I’ll open forcibly her prison-gates:— 

I have confederates, and all is ready.— 

Lei. You have confederates, accomplices ? 

H 
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Alas! in what rash enterpri'zes would you 
Engage me ? and these friends, know they my secret ? 
Mort. Fear not; our plan was laid without your 
help, 

Without your help it would have been accomplish’d, 
Had she not signified her resolution 
To owe to you alone her liberty. 

Lei. And can you then, with certainty, assure me, 
That in your plot my name has riot been mention’d. 

Mori. You may depend upon it—how, my Lord, 
So scrupulous when help is offer’d you? 

You wish to rescue Mary, and possess her; 

You find confed’rates; sudden, unexpected 
The readiest means fall, as if it were from Heav’n, 
Yet you shew more perplexity than joy. 

Lei. We must avoid all violence; it is 
Too dangerous an enterprize.— 

Mort. Delay 
Is also dangerous— 

Lei I tell you, Sir, 

’Tis not to be attempted— 

Mort. ’Tis, my Lord, 

Too hazardous hi you who would possess her; 
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But we, who only wish tb rescue her, 

IVe are more bold. 

Lei. Young man, you are too hasty 
In such a thorny, dangerous attempt. 

Mort. And you too scrupulous in honour’s cause. ' 
Lei. I see the trammels that are spread around us. 
Mori. And I feel courage to break through them all. 
Lei. Fool-hardiness and madness, is this courage. 
Mort. This prudence is not bravery, my Lord. 

Lei. You surely wish to end like Babington. 

Mort. You not to imitate great Norfolk’s virtue. 
Lei. Norfolk did never win the bride he woo’d. 
Mort. But yet he prov’d himself reserving of it. 
Lei. If we are ruin’d, she must fall with us. 

Mort. If we risk nothing, she will ne'er be rescued. 
Lei. You will not weigh the matter, hear not ; will 
With blind and hasty violence destroy, 

What was already in so fair a way. 

Mort. Yes, sure, the way is fair, which you have 
made !— 

What have you done then to deliver her ? 

And how, if I were miscreant enough 
To murder her, as was propos’d to me 
H 2 
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This moment by Elizabeth, and which 
She looks upon as certain, only name 
The measures^ have taken to protect her ? 

Lei , Did the Queen give you then this bloody 
order? 

Mort, She was deceiv’d in me, as Mary is 
In you.— 

Lei, And have you promis’d it; say, have you? 

* * *■ 

Mort. That she might not engage another's hand, 
I offer’d mine.— 

Lei. Well done, Sir,—that was right 
This perhaps may give us room, for she relies 
Upon your bloody service, and the sentence 
Is unfulfill’d the while, and we gain time. 

Mort. ]angryi\ No we are losing time.— 

Lei. The Queen depends 
On you, and will the readier make a shew 
Of mercy—perhaps I may prevail on her 
To give an audience to her adversary; 

This step, consents she to it, ties her hands.: 

Yes! I will tty it, will strain ev’ry nerve.— 

Mori. And what is gain’d by this ? when she 
discovers 
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That I am cheating her, ^hat Mary lives; 

Are we not where we were ? She never will 
Be free; tile mildest lot which can await her 
At best, is but perpetual confinement. 

A daring deed must end the matter ; why 
Will you not rather then begin with one ? . 

The pow’r is in your hands, would you but rouse 
The might of your dependants round about 
Your many castles, ,’twere an host; and still 
Has Mary many secret friends: the Howards’ 

And Percies’ noble houses, though their chiefs 
Be fall’n, are rich in heroes ; they but wait. 

For the example of some potent lord.— 

Away with feigning—act an open part, 

And, like a loyal knight, protect your fair one; 

Fight a good fight for her;—you know you are 
Lord of the person of the Queen of England, 
Whene’er you will:—invite her to your castle, 

Oft hath she thither follow’d you—then shew 
That you’re a man—then speak as master—keep her 
Confin’d till she release die Queen of Scots. 

Lei. I am astonish’d—I am terrified!— 

Where would your giddy madness hurry you! 
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Are you acquainted with thi| country ?—know you 
The deeps and shallows of this court? with what 
A potent spell this female sceptre binds 
And rules the vanquish’d spirits ? tis in vain 
You seek th’ heroic energy which once 
Was active in this land ?—it is subdued, 

A woman holds it under lock and key, 

And ev’ry spring of courage is relax’d. 

Follow my counsel—venture nothing rashly. 

Some one approaches—go— 

Mort. And Mary hopes— 

Shall I wjth empty hopes return to her ? 

Lei . Bring her my vows of everlasting love.— 
Mort, Bring them yqurself: 1 offer’d my assistance 
As her deliv’rer, not your messenger. [Exit, 


Elizabeth, Leicester. 

Eliz. Say who was here ? I heard the sound of 
voices. 

Lei. [turningbquicklji and perplexed round, on hearing 
the Quegjt^ It was young Mortimer— 
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Elk. How now, my j.ord>; 

Why so confus’d? 

Lei. [collecting himself .] Your presence is the cause* 
I never saw you yet so full of charms! 

Here stand I blinded by your beauty’s splendour. • 
Oh !— 


Eliz. Whence this sigh ? 

La. Have I no reason then 
To sigh ?-p-when I Jbehold you in your glory* 

I feel anew, with pain unspeakable. 

The loss which threatens me.— 

Eliz. What loss, my lord ? 

Lei. Your heart—’tisyour inestimable self:— 
Soon will you feel yourself within the arms 
Of your young ardent husband, highly bless’d : 
He will possess your heart, without a rival. 

He is of royal blood—that am not I .— 

Yet, spite of all the world can Say, there lives not 
One on this globe, who with such fervent zeal 
Adores you, as the man who loses you. 

Anjou hath never seen you, can but love 
Your glory, and the splendour of your reign;— 
But I love you —and were you born of all 
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The peasant maids die poorest, I the first 
Of Icings, I would descend to your condition, 

And lay my crown and sceptre at your feet! 

Elk. 0, pity me, my Dudley; do not blame 
me— 

I cannot ask my heart—oh, that had chos’n 
Far otherwise; and how I envy others 
Who can exalt the object of their love! 

But I am not so happy! 1 cannot 

Place on the brows of him, who of all men 

Is dearest to me, the imperial crown. 

The Queen of Scotland was allow’d to make 
Her hand the token of her inclination ;— 

She hath had ev’i y freedom, and hath drank, 

And to the very dregs, the cup of joy. 

Lei. And now she drinks the bitter cup of sorrow. 
Elk. She nev.er did respect the world’s opinion;— 
Life was to her a sport;—she never courted 
The yoke to which I willing bow’d my neck. 

And yet, methinks, I had as just a claim 
As she, to please myself, and taste the joys 
Of life but I preferr'd the rigid duties 
Which royalty imposed on me ;—yet she, 
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She was the favourite of all tlfe men, 

Because she only strove to be a woman; 

And youth and age became alike her suitors. 

Thus are the men—voluptuaries all! 

The willing slaves of levity and pleasure; 

Value that least which claims their reverence. 

And did not even Talbot, though grey-headed, 
Grow young again, when speaking of her charms? 

Lei. Forgive him—lie was once her keeper', she 
With cunning flattery hath blear’d his eyes. 

Eliz. And is it really true, that she’s so fair? 

So often have I been oblig'd to hear 
The praises of this wonder—it were well 
If I could learn on what I might depend : 

Pictures are flattering, and description lies 
I will trust nothing, but my own conviction. 
Why gaze you at me thus ?— 

Lei. I plac'd in thought 
You and Maria Stuart, side by side. 

Yes! I could wish, I own, to have the pleasure, 
If it could be but secretly contriv’d, 

To see you opposite the Scotish Queen. 

Then would you feel, and not till then, the full 
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Enjoyment of of your triumphshe deserves 


To be thus humbled; she deserves to see, 


With her own eyes, and envy is sharp-sighted, 
How much she is inferior to her 


In majesty of beauty, who excels her 
In ev'ry other virtue. 

Eliz. She’s the younger 
In years.— 

Lei Indeed ? I should have never thought it; 

Her sufferings, indeed! ’tis possible 

They may have made her old before her time.— 

Yes, and 'twould mortify her more to see thee 
As bride —she -hath already turn’d her back 
On each fair hope of life, and she would see thee 
Advancing tow’rds the open arms of joy— 

See thee as bride of France’s royal son.— 

She who hath always made her marriage union 
With France her pride, and greatest boast, and still 
Depends upon it’s powerful assistance. 

• Eliz. [with a careless air.] You know I’m teaz’d to 
see her. 

Lei'.’ She requests it 

As an indulgence, grant it her as penance;— 
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.For though you should conduit her to the block. 

Yet would it less torment her, than to see 
Herself extinguish’d by your beauty’s splendour. 
Thus can you murder her, as she hath wish’d 
To murder you—when she beholds your beauty 
Guarded by modesty, and beaming with 
The glory of unblemish’d reputation ; 

(Which she with thoughtless levity discarded] 

Exalted by the splendour of the crown. 

And blooming now with tender bridal graces— 

Then is the hour of her destruction come. 

Yes—when I now behold you—you were never, 

No never were you so prepar’d to seal 
The triumph of your beauty. . As bht now 
You enter’d the apartment, I was dazzled 
As by a glorious vision from on high. 

Could you but now, now as you are, appear 
Before her, you could find no better moment. 

Eliz. Now?—no—not now—no Leicester—this 
must be 

Maturely weigh’d—I must with Burleigh— 

Lei. Burleigh f 

To him you are but Sov’reign, and as such 
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Alone lie seeks your welfare ; but your rights 
Deriv’d from womanhood, this tender point, 

Must be decided by your own tribunal, 

Not by the statesman:—yet e’en policy 
Demands that you should see her, and allure, 

By such a gen’rous deed, the public voice.— 

You can hereafter act as it may please you, 

To rid you of the hateful enemy. 

Elit. But would it then become me to behold 
My kinswoman in infamy, and want? 

They say she is not royally attended ; 

Would not the sight of her distress reproach me? 

Lei. You need not cross her threshold—hear my 
counsel 

A fortunate conjuncture favours it— 

The hunt you mean to honour with your presence 
Is in the neighbourhood of Fotheringay; 

Permission may be giv’n to Lady Stuart, 

To take the air; you meet her in the park. 

As if by accident; it must not seem 

To have been plann’d, and should you be against it, 

You need not speak.— 

If I commit a folly, 
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Be your’s the fault, not mine.—I would not care 

To-day to cross your wishes, for to-day 

I’ve griev’d you more than all my other subjects. 

[tenderly. 

Let it then he your fancy, Leicester, hence 
You see the free obsequiousness of love. 

Which suffers that which it cannot approve. 

[Leicesterprostrates himself before her, and the Curtain 
falls. 





ACT III. 

Scene. —in a park.—in the fore-ground trees ; in 
THE BACK-GROUND A DISTANT PROSPECT. 

Mary advances, running from behind the trey; Hannah 
Kennedy follows slowly. 

KENNEDY. 

You hasten forwards just as liad you wings— 

I cannot follow you so swiftly—wait. 

Mary. Freedom returns ! 0 let me enjoy it,— 

Let me be childish,—be childish with me ! 

Freedom invites me ! 0 let me employ it, 

Skimming with winged step light over the lea 
Havel escaped from this mansion of mourning, 
Holds me no more the sad dungeon of care ? 

Let me, with thirsty impatience burning, ' 

Drink in the free, the celestial air! 

Ken. 0, my dear lady ! but a very little 
Is your sad jail extended; you behold not 
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The wall that shuts us ini these plaited tufts 
Of trees hide from your sight the hated object. 

Mary. Thanks to these friendly trees, that hide 
from me 

My prison walls, and flatter my illusion ! 

Happy I’ll dream myself, and free ; 

Why wake me from my dream’s so sweet confusion ? 
Th’ extended vault of heav’n around me lies. 

Free and unfetter’d range my eyes 
O’er space’s vast immeasurable sea! 

From where yon misty mountains rise on high, 

I can my empire’s boundaries explore; 

And those light clouds which, steering southwards,fly^ 
Seek the mild clime of France's genial shore. 
Hastening clouds! ye meteors that fly ; 

Could I but with you sail through the sky! 
Tenderly greet me the land of my youth 1 
I am a pris’ner 1 I’m in restraint, 

I have none else to bear my complaint, 

Free in oether your path is seen, 

Ye are not subject to this tyrant Queen. 

Ken. Alas! dear Lady! You’re beside yourself, 
This long-lost, long-sought freedom makes you rave. 
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Mary. Yonder's a fisher returning home ;— 

Poor though it be, would he lend me his wherry, 
Quick to congenial shores wou’d I ferry. 

Spare is his trade, and labour’s his doom— 

&ieh would I freight his vessel with treasure, 

Such a draught should he find as he never had seen, 
Wealth should he find in his nets without measure, 
Would he but rescue a captive Queen. 

Ken, Fond, fruitless wishes I'See you hot from far, 
How we are follow’d by observing spies ?— 

A dismal, barb’rous prohibition, scares 
Each sympathetic being from our ways. 

Mary. No, gentle Hannah! think not’that in vain 
My prison gates are open’d; this small favour 
Announces me a greater happiness.— 

No! I mistake not—’tis the active hand 
Of love to which I owe this kind indulgence.— 

I recognize therein, the mighty arm 
Of Leicester:-—they will widen, by degrees. 

My prispn; will accustom me through small. 

To greater liberty, until at last 
I shall behold the face of him whose hand 
Will loosen soon, my fetters, and for ever. 
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Ken. 0, my dear Queen ! h cannot reconcile 
These contradictions. ’Twas but very lately 
That they announc’d your death, and suddenly 
To-day you have such liberty—to those 
I have been told the chains are also loos’d, 

Whom everlasting liberty awaits. 

[hunting horns at a distance. 

Mary. Hears’tthou the bugle? blithly resounding, 
Hear’st thou its bias! through wood and plain? 

Could I once more on my nimble steed bounding, 
Join the jocuud, the frolicksome train ! 

[hunting horns again heard. 
Again 1 0 sadly pleasing remembrance 
These are the sounds which sa sprightly and clear. 
Oft, when with music the hounds and the horn. 
Cheerfully waken’d the slumbering morn. 

On die hcadis of the Highlands delighted my ear. 


To them , Paidelt* 

Paul. Well! have I done at last then right, my lady; 
Do I deserve this once, at least, your thanks ? 

I 
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Mary. How say y'ou, Sir; is’t you who have 
procur’d me 
This favour? you? 

Paul. Why should it not be I ? 

I. was at the court, and gave the Queen your letter.— 
Mary. You gave it her ? In sooth, Sir, did you so ? 
And is this freedom which I now enjoy, 

My letter’s consequence ? 

Paul, [significantly.] Nor tha. alone; 

Prepare yourself to see a greater still. 

Mary. A greater still! what shou’d that mean, Sir 
Knight? 

Paul. You heard the bugle-horn? 

Mary, {starting lack with foreboding apprehension.] 
You frighten me— 

Paul. The Queen is huntin': in the neighbour- 
hood— 

Mary. What! 

Paul. In not many moments she’s before you.— 
Ken. [hastening towards Mary, and about to Jail.] 
How fare you, gracious lady ?—you grow pale. 

Paul. How? is’t not right? was it not then your 
pray'r ? 
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*Tis granted now, before if waff expected ; 

You'ever were before so nimble-tongued; 

Now you may use your talent; now’s the moment 
To speak. 

Mary. O, why was I not told of this ? 

Now I am not prepar’d for it—now not— 

What, as the greatest favour, I besought 
Appears now frightful, terrible :—come, Hannah, 
Lead me towards the'house, that I collect 
My spirits. 

Paul. Stay;—you must await her here. 

Yes !—I believe you' may be well alarm’d 
To stand before your judge.— 


To them , the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Mary. Tis hot for that, 

O God! I’ve other thoughts, and other feelings. 

O, worthy Shrewsbury!—You come as ’twere 
An angel sent from heav’n : O, help me! help me. 
1 cannot, will not see her. Save me, savf me * 
From the detested sight 1— 

Shrews. Collect yourself, 

I 3 
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My Queen, and summon up your courage; this 
Is the decisive moment.— 

Mary, I have waited, 

For years have I prepar’d myself to meet it; 

— 1 have I studied, well have weigh’d, and written 
Each word within the tablets of my mem’ry, 

How I might touch, and move her to compassion. 
Forgotten suddenly, effac’d is all, 

And nothing lives within me at this moment, 

But the fierce, burning feeling of my suff’rings. 

My heart is turn'd to bloody hate against her; 

All gentle thoughts, all words of soft persuasion. 

Are gone, arid round me stand with grisly mien, 

The fiends of hell, arid shake their snaky locks! 
Shrews. Command youri&ld,' rebellious-blood;— 
constrain 

The bitterness which fills your heart;—it brings 
No good when hatred is oppos’d to hatred. 

How much soe’er your inmost soul resist. 

Yield to the times, obey the moment’s laws; 

She is the mighty one, be you then humble. 

Mary. 'Fore her? I never, never can. 

Shrews. Yet be so;— 
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Speak with respect, with calmneSs; strive to move 
Her magnanimity; insist not, now, 

Upon your rights, not now,—tis not the season. 
Mary. Ah! woe is me! I’ve pray’d for my de¬ 
struction, 

And, as a curse to me, my pray’r is heard. 

We never shou’d have seen each other—never !— 

O, this can never, never come to good. 

Rather in loVe cou’d fire and water meet, 

The timid lamb embrace the roaring tiger!— 

I have been hurt too grievously ; she hath 
Too grievously oppress’d me;—no atonement 
Can make us friends!— 

Shrews. First see her, face to’face 
Did I not see how she was mov’d at reading 
Your letter? how her eyes were drown’d in tears? 
No,—she is not unfeeling;—only place 
More confidence in her—It was for this 
That I came on before her, to entreat you 
To be collected,—to admonish you—- 

Mary. Is Burleigh with her too, my evil genius ? 
Shrews. No one attends her but the Earl of Lei¬ 


cester.— 
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Mary. Lord Leicester?— 

Shrews. Fear not him; it is not lie 
Who wishes your destruction;—’twas his work, 

That here the Queen hath granted you this meeting. 
Mary. Ah ! well I knew it. 

Shrews. What? 

Paul. The Queen approaches. 

[they all draw aside; Mary alone remains, leaning 
on Kennedy. 


To them, Elizabeth, Earl of Leicester, and Retinue. 

Eliz. [to Leicester .] What seat’s that, Leicester ? 
Lei. Fotheringay Castle. 

Eliz. [to Shrewsbury .] My Lord, send our retinue 
back to London; 

The people crowd loo eager in the roads. 

We seek a refuge in this silent park. 

[Talbot sends the train away. She looks steadfastly 
at Mary, as she speaks further xvith Paulelt, 
My honest people love me overmuch, 

Idolatrous as^a these loud signs of joy; 

Thus should a God be honour'd, not a mortal. 



Mary, \ioho the whole tync had loan'd, almost fainting, 
on Kennedy, rises now, and htr eyes meet the steady 
pin ring look oj Elizabeth ; she shudders and throws 
herself again upon Kennedy's bosom. 

0 God! from out those features speaks no heart.**. 

Eliz. What lady’s that ?— 

[a general, embarrassed silence* 

Lei. You are at Fotheiingay, 

My Queen*!— 

Eliz. [as ij surprised, casting an angry look at Let - 
ccstei .] Who liadi done this? my Lord of 
Leicester. 

Lei. Tis past, my Queen;—and now that heav’n 
hath led 

Your footsteps hither, be magnanimous; 

Let mercy, royal mercy, be triumphant. 

Shrews. 0 royal mistress! yield to our entreaties; 
0 look upon this poor unhappy one, 

Who here dissolves before you. 

[Maty collects herself, and begins to advance towards 
Elizabeth, stops shuddering at half-wayher 
action expresses the most violent contest with 
herself. 
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Elk. How, my lords! 

Which of you then announc’d to me a pris’ner 
Bow’d down by woe ? I see a haughty one, 

By no means humbled by calamity. 

^Jbiary. So be it;—I will also stoop to this.— 
Farewell weak heavings, of the gen’rous soul! 

I will forget then what I am, and what 
I’ve suffer’d; I will fall before her feet 
Who hurl’d me down to this indignity. 

• [rAe turns towards the Queen. 
The voice of heav’n decides for you, my sister, 

I see your happy brows are crown’d with triumph. 
The Godhead I adore, which thus hath rais’d you. 

\she kneels. 

But in your turn be you too gen’rous, sister; 

Let me not lie disgracefully before you; 

Stretch forth your hand, your royal hand, to raise 
Your sister from a fall so very deep. 

Eliz. [stepping back.\ You are where it becomes you, 
Lady Stuart; 

And thankfully I prize my God’s protection, 

Who hath not suffer’d me to kneel a suppliant 
ThatH$ your.feet, as you now kneel at mine. 
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Mary, [with encreasing energf of feeling .] Think on 
all earthly things; vicissitudes. 

Oh! there are gods who punish haughty pride: 
Respect them, honour them, the dreadful ones 
Who thus before thy feet have humbled me 1 
Before these strangers, who behold us, honour 
Yourself in me: profane not, 0, defile not 
The blood of the great Tudors, which pervades 
My veins, a* well as yours.—0 God in Heav’h 1 
Stand not there rough, and inaccessible, 

Like the steep cliff, which, lab’ring to embrace* 
Struggles in vain the shipwreck’d mariner; 

My all, my life, my fortune all depends 
Upon the influence of my words, iny tears; 

That I may move your heart, 0 ! lighten miue. 

If you regard me with that look of ice. 

My shudd’ring heait contracts itself, the stream 
Of tears is dried, and frigid horror chains 
The words of supplication in my bosom 1 

Eliz. [cold and severe.] What would you say to me, 
my Lady Stuart? 

You wish’d to speak with me; and I, forgetting 
The Qiteen, although so heavily offended, 
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Fulfil the pious duty of the ^sister. 

And grant you here the comfort of my presence. 

Yet I, in yielding to the gen’rous feelings 
Of magnanimity, expose myself 
To rightful censure, that I stoop so low, 

For well you know, you would have had me murder’d 
' Mary. 0! how shall I begin; how shall I then 
So artfully arrange my cautious words. 

That they may touch, yet not ofiend, yotfr heart:— 
Strengthen my words, 0 God! and take from them 
"Whate’er might wound :—alas! I cannot speak 
In my own cause’s favour, but I must 
‘Accuse you heavily, and that I would not;— 

You have not, as you ought, behav’d to me; 

For I’m a Queen, like you, yet you have held me 
Confin’d in prison; as a suppliant 
I came to you, yet you in me insulted 
The pious use of hospitality ; 

Despising too the holy law of nations, 

Immur’d me in a jail, and tore from me 
My frierids and servants; then was I expos’d 
To unbecoming want, and subjected 
To a disgraced!, insolent tribunal,— 
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No more of thisin everlasting silence 
Be buried all the cruelties I suffer’d. 

See,—I will throw the blame of all on fate, 

'Twas not your fault, it was not my fault neither 
An evil spirit rose from the abyss, 

To nourish in our hearts the flames of hate, 

By which our tender youth had been divided. 

It grew with us, and bad designing men 
Fann’d widi their ready breath the fatal lire: * 
Frantics, enthusiasts, with sword and dagger 
Arm’d the uncall’d-for hand ! that is the curse 
Of kings, that they, divided, tear the world 
In pieces with their hatred, and let loose 
The raging furies of each hellish discord 1 
Now is no foreign tongue between us, sister, 

\apfn caching her confidently, and with a Jiattering tone. 
We stand now face to face; now, sister, speak; 

Name but my crime, I’ll fully satisfy .you.— 

Alas! had you but then vouchsaf’d to hear me 
As I so earnest sought to meet your eye, 

It never would have come to this, nor would, 

Here in this mournful place, have happen’d now 
This so distressful, this so mournful meeting. 
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Elk. My better starS’preserv’d me. I was warn'd. 
And laid not to my breast the pois’nous adder !— 
Accuse not fate; your own deceitful heart 
It was, the wild ambition of your house 
As y et no enmities had pass’d between us, 

When your imperious uncle, the proud priest. 

Whose shameless hand grasps at all crowns,attack’d me 
With unprovok’d hostility, and taught 
You, but too docile, to assume my arms. 

To vest yourself with my imperial title, 

And meet me in the lists in mortal strife: 

What arms employ'd he not to storm my throne? 
The curses of the priests, the people’s sword, 

The dreadful weapons of religious frenzy;— 

Here in my kingdom’s peaceful citadel. 

He fann’d the flames of civil insurrection;— 

But God is with me, and the haughty priest 
Has not maintain’d the field: the blow was aim’d 
Full at my head, but yours it is which falls! 

Mary. I am in Heaven’s hand: you will not, sure, 
Exert so Bloodily the pow’r it gives you. 

Elk. Who shall prevent me? Say, did not your 
uncle 
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Set all the kings of Europe tile example, 

How to conclude a peace with those they hate* 

Be mine the school of Saint Bartholomew; 

What’s kindred then to me, or law of nations ? 

The church can break the bands of ev’ry duty; 

It consecrates the regicide, the traitor; 

I only practise what your priests have taught: 

Say then, what surety can be offer’d me 
Should I magnanimously loose your bonds ? ’ 

Say, with what lock can I secure your faith. 

Which by St. Peter’s keys cannot be open’d ? 

Force is my only surety ; no alliance 
Can be concluded with a race of vipers. 

Maty. 0! this is but your’dismal, dark suspicion! 
For you have constantly regarded me 
But as a stranger, and an enemy. 

Had you declar’d me heir to your dominions, 

As is my right, then gratitude and love 
Had fix’d, for you, in me a faithful friend 
And kinswoman. 

Etiz. Your friendship is abroad, 

Your house is Papacy, the monk’s your brother. 

Nam eyou my successor! the treach'rous snare 1 
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That in my life yqu might seduce my people; 

That, like a sly Armida, you might catch 
The kingdom’s gen’rous youth in your lewdness; 
That all might turn to die new rising sun, 

And I— 

Mary. O sister, rule your realm in peace; 

I give up ev’ry claim to diese domains— 

Alas! the pinions of my soul are lam’d; 

Greatness entices me no more : your point 
Is gain’d; I am reduc’d to Mary’s shadow— 

My noble spirit is at last broke down 
In base captivity :—you've done your worst 
On me; you have destroy’d me in my bloom 
Now, end your work, my sister;—speak at length 
The word, which to pronounce has brought you 
hither; 

For I will ne’er believe you hither came 
To mock unfeelingly your hapless victim.— 
Pronounce this wordsay, Mary, you ate free : 
You have alre^ly felt my pow’r, learn now 
To honour too my generosity;— 

Say so, ant} I will take my life, will take 
My freedom, as jc present from your hands. 
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One word makes all undoneI wait for it 5 —V 
« 

O let me, let me not too long await it.—— 

Woe to you, end you not with this one word ?— 

For should you now not health-imparting, noble, - 
Like a divinity, go from me, sister,— . 

Not for this whole rich island, not for all 
The countries which the ocean encloses, 

Would I before you stand, as you Tore me! 

Elk. Confess yau then at length, that you are 
conquer’d : 

Are all your schemes exhausted! Is no murd’rei 
More on the road? will no adventurer 
Attempt again, for you, die sad achievement ? 

Yes, madam, it is over:—You’ll se’duce 
No more: die world at length has other cares 
None is ambitious of the dang’rous honour 
Of being your fourth husband:—You destroy 
Yous wooers like your husbands., 

Mary, [starting angrily.] Sister, sister!— 

0 God! God ! give me, give me moderation! 

Eliz. [regards her long, with a look of proud coriiettipt .] 
Those then, my Lord of Leicester, are the charms 
Which with impunity no man cati view, 
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Near which no woman'dare attempt to stand ? 

In sooth, tliis honour might be cheaply gain’d; 

She who to all is common, may with ease 
Become the common object of applause. 

Maty. That is too much !— 

Eliz. [laughing insultingly.] You shew us now, 
indeed, 

Your real face; till now ’twas but the mask. 

Mary, [burning with rage, yet dignified and nolle.]. 
My sins were human, and the fruits of youth; 
Superior force seduced me, I have never 
Denied it, have not hid it:—I despis’d, 

With royal openness, all false appearance. 

The worst of me is known, and I can say. 

That I am better than my reputation. 

Woe to you ! when, in time to come, the world 
Shall draw the robe of honour from your deeds. 
With which, a mistress in hypocrisy, 

You’ve hid the lawless flames of stolen lust.—• 

Virtue was not your portion from your mother; 

Well know we what it was which brought the 
head • 

Of Antra Boleyn to the bloody block. 
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Shrews, [stepping between tlth Queens.] 0! God 
in heav’n ! must it come to this! 

Is this the moderation, the submission, 

My Lady?— 

Maty. Moderation! I’ve supported 
What human nature can support: farewell. 
Lamb-hearted resignation, passive patience 
Fly to thy native heaven; burst at length 
Thy bonds,’come forward from thy dreary cave. 

In all thy fury, long-suppressed rancour !— 

And thou, who to the anger’d basilisk 
Impart’st the murd’rous glance, 0! arm my'tongue 
With poison’d darts! 

Shrews. 0, she’s beside herself! 

Forgive the mad exasperated woman. 

[Elizabeth, speechless for anger, casts enraged looks at 
Mary. 

Lei. [»» the most violent agitation ; he seeks to lead 
Elisabeth away.] Attend not to her rage:—away, 
—away, 

From this disastrous place!— 

Mary, [raising her voiced] A bastard soils, 

Profanes the English throne! the j*en’rous Britons 

K 
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Are cheated by a juggl'er, whose whole figure 
Is false and painted, heart as well as face!— 

If right prevail’d, you now would in the dust 
Before me lie, for I’m your rightful monarch !— 

J Elizabeth hastily quits the Stage ; the Lords follow 
her in the greatest consternation. 


Maty, Kennedy. 


Ken. What have you done? she goes in rage;— 
now all 

Is o'er; all hope is lost. 

Mary, [still quite beside herself.] She goes in rage 
She bears the worm of death within her heart!— 

[falling on Kennedy's bosom. 
Now I’m at length at ease, at last, at last, 

After whole years of sorrow and abasement. 

One moment,of victorious revenge; 

A weight falls qffithy heart, a weight of mountains ;— 
I plung’d t]ie steel in my oppressor's breast 1 
Ken. Unhappy lady !—Frenzy overcomes you. 
Yes, you have wounded your invet'rate foe; 
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’Tis she who wields the light’rling, she is Queen, 
You have insulted her before her minion. 

Mary. I have abas’d her before Leicester’s eyes ; 
He saw it, he was witness of my triumph.—■ 

How did I hurl her from her haughty height, 

He saw it, and his presence strengthen’d me. 


1“O'them, Mortimer. 


Ken. 0 Sir! what an event !— 

Mori. I heard it all— 

[gives the nurse a sign to repair to her post, and 
draws nearer; his whole appearance expresses the 
utmost violence of passion. 

—Thine is the palm;—thou trodd’st her to thedust !— 
Thou wast the queen, she was the malefactor 
I am transported with thy noble courage 
Yes!—I adore thee; like a goddess great 
And glorious beam’st thou on me at this moment. 
Mary. [with vivacity and expectation .] You spoke 
with Leicester, brought my letter to him, 

My present too ?—0 speak, Sir. 

K a 
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Mort. [beholding her with glowing greedy looks.] How 
thy noble, 

Thy royal indignation shone, and cast 
A glory round thy beauty; yes, by heav’ns, 

Tl*pu art the fairest woman upon earth! 

Mary. Sir, satisfy, I beg you, my impatience; 
What says his lordship? say, Sir, may I hope? 
Mori. Who ?—he ?—he is a wretch, a very 
coward, 

Hope not from him ;—despise him, and forget 
him!— 

Maty. What say you ?— 

Mort. He deliver, and possess you ! 

Why let him dare it*:—he!—he must with me 
In mortal contest first deserve the prize! 

Mary. You gave him not my letter ? then, indeed, 
My hopes are lost!— 

Mort. The coward loves his life. 

Whoe’er would rescue you, and call you his, 

Must boldly dare affront e’en death! 

Mary. And will he 
Do nothing for ine then ?— 

Mort. No more of him.— 
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What can he do? What need'have we of him? 

I will release you ; I alone.-— 

Mary. Alas! 

What pow’r have you ?— 

Mort. Deceive yourself no more; 

Think not your case is now as formerly; 

The moment that the Queen thus quitted you. 

That your speech took this turn, that very moment 
All hope wa's lost, each way of mercy shut. 

Now deeds must speak, now boldness must decide; 
Free must you be before the morning breaks. 

Mary. What say you, Sir—to night?—impossible! 
Mort. Hear how it is resolv’d :—I led my friends 
Into a private chapel, where a priest 
Heard our confession, and, for ev’ry sin 
We had committed, gave us absolution; 

He gave us absolution too, beforehand, 

For ev’ry crime we might commit in future; 

He <rave us too the final sacrament. 

And we are ready for the final journey. 

Mary. 0! what an awful, dreadful preparation! 
Mort. We scale, this very night, thecaslle’s walls;— 
The keys are in my pow’r, the guards we murder! 
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Then from thy chamber bear thee forcibly. 

Each living soul must die beneath our hands, 

That none remain who might disclose the deed. 

Mary. And Drury, Paulet, my two keepers, they 
Would sooner spill their latest drop of blood— 
Mori. They fall the very first beneath my steel.—* 
Mary. What, Sir!—your uncle ? how 1 your 
second father!— 

Mori, Must perish by my hand,—I mulderhim!— 
Maty. 0, bloody outrage ! 

Mori. We have been absolv’d 
Beforehand; I can now commit the utmost 
I can, I will do so !—• 

Mary, O dreadful, ■dreadful! 

Mort. And should I be oblig’d to kill the Queen, 
I've sworn it on the host, it must be done!— 

Mary. No, Mortimer;—e’er so muchblood forme— 
Mori. What is the life of all, compar’d to thee, 
And to my love ? The bond which holds the world 

Together may be loos’d, a second deluge 

* 

Come rolling on, and swallow all creation! 

I value nothing more; before I quit 

My hold on thee, the world and time be ended !— 
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Mary. \retiring.] God!—-Sir, what language, and 
what looks! they frighten, 

They scare me! 

Mort. [with unsteady looks, expressive of quiet madness-] 
Life is but a moment—Death 
Is but a moment too.—Why! let them drag me 
To Tyburn, let them tear me limb from limb, 

With red-hot pincers— 

[violently approaching her with extended arms. 
If I clasp but thee 

Within my arms, thou fervently belov’d 
Mary. Madman, aVaunt!— 

Mort. To rest upon this bosom, 

To press upon this love-expiring mouth— 

Mary. Leave me, for God’s sake, Sir; let megoin— 
Mort. He is a madman who neglects to clasp 
His happiness in strictest close embrace. 

When Heav’n has kindly giv’n it to his arms.— 

I will deliver you, and though it cost 
A thousand lives, I will; but I swear too, 

As true as God’s in Heav’n, I will possess you !— 
Mary. 01 will no God, no angel then protectme? 
Dread destiny! thou throw’st me, in thy wrath. 
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From one tremendous terror to the other! 

Was I then only born to waken frenzy ? 

, Conspire then hate and love, alike to fright me ? 
Mart. Yes, glowing as their hatred is my love; 
They would behead thee, they would wound this 
neck, 

So dazzling white, with the disgraceful axe ! 

0 ! offer to the living god of joy 
, What thou must sacrifice to bloody hatred ! 

Inspire thy happy lover with those charms 
Which are no more thine own ; those golden locks 
Are forfeit to the dismal pow’is of death, 

O! use them to entwine thy slave for ever!— 

Mary. Alas 1 'alas !. what language must I hear! 
My woe, my suff"rings should be sacred to you, 
Although my royal brows are so no more.— 

Mart. The crown is fallen from thy brows, thou 
hast 

No more of earthly majesty;, attempt it, 

Raise thy imperial voice, see if a friend, 

If a deliverer will rise to save you.— 

Thy moving form alone remains, the high, 

The godlike influence of thy heav’nly beauty; 
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This bids me venture all, tbis^rms my band 
With might, and drives me tow’rds the hangman’* axe! 
Mary. 0 ! who will save me from his raging 
madness ? 

Mort. Service that’s bold, demands a bold reward. 
Why shed their blood the daring ?—is not life 
Life’s highest good ? a madman, who in vain 
Casts life away—first will I take my rest, 

Enjoy my transports.on its warmest breast —• 

\fie presses her violently to his bosom. 
Mary. Must I then call for help against the man 
Who would deliver me !— 

Mort. Thou’it not unfeeling, 

The world ne’er censur’d thee for frigid rigour; 

The fervent pray’r of love can touch thy heart, 

Thou blessed’st formerly thy singer, Rizzio, 

And suffer’dst Bothwell easily to win thee. 

Maty . Presumptuous man!— 

Mort. He Was indeed thy tyrant, 

Thou trembled’st at his rudeness, whilst thou lov’d’st 
him; 

Well then—if only terror can obtain thee 
By the infernal gods!— 
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Mary. Away—you’re mad !- 

Mori. I'll teach thee then before me too to tremble— 

Ken. {entering suddenly.] They’re coming—they 
approach—the Park is fill’d 

With men in arms— 

Mort. {starting, and catching at his sword.] I will 
defend you—I— 

Mary. 0 Hannah! save me, save me from his 
hands,. 

Where shall I find, poor suff’rer, an asylum ? 

,0 ! to what saint shall I address my pray’rs? 

Force here attacks me, and within is murder! 

{she Jlees toward the house, Kennedy follows her. 


Mortimer, Paulet, and Drury rush in, in the greatest con- 
stemation.—Attendants hasten over the Stage. 

Paul. Shut all the portals—draw the bridges up— 
' Mort. WTiat is the matter, uncle ?-— 

Paul. Where is the murdress ? 

Down with her, down into the darkest dungeon ! 
Mort. What is the matter ? What has pass’d— 
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Paul. The Queen! 

Accursed hand ! infernal machination! 

Mori. The Queen!-—what Queen ?— 

Paul. What Queen ! the Queen of England * 
She has been murder’d on the road to London.-— 

[hastens into the house. 


Mortimer , soon after, O'Kelly, 

Mort. [after a pause,] Amlthenmad? Came not 
one running by 

But now, and cried aloud, the Queen is muder’d ?— 
No, no; I did but dream;—a fev’ilsh fancy 
Paints that upon my mind as true and real, 

Which but existed in my frantic thoughts.— 

Who’s there ? It is O’Kelly—so dismay’d— 

O’Kelly, [rushing in,] Flee, Mortimer, 01 flee— 
for all is lost! 

Mort. What then is lost ?— 

O'Kelly. 0 ! question me not long, 

Think but on speedy flight.— 

Mort. What then ?— 
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O'Kelly. Sauvage, 

That madman, struck the blow.— 

Mori. It is then true 1 

O’Kelly. True, true—0 ! save yourself.— 

Mort. [exidtingly.] The Queen is murder’d,— 

* 

And conqu’ring Mary, mounts the English throne I 
O'Kelly. Is murder’d! who said that ?— 

Mort. Yourself.— 

O'Kelly. She lives, 

And I, and you, and all of us are lost. 

Mort. She lives !— 

O'Kelly. The blow was badly aim’d, her cloak 
Receiv’d it, Shrewsbury disarm’d the murd’rer. 
Mort. She lives! — ■ 

O'Kelly. She lives to whelm us all in ruin; 

Come, they surroud the park already ; come— 
Mort. Who did this frantic deed ?— 

O'Kelly. It was the monk 

From Toulon, whom you saw immers’d in thought, 
As in die chapel the Pope’s bull was read, 

By which the Queen was anathemiz’d.— 

He wish’d to take die nearest, shortest way, 

To free, with one bold stroke, the church of God, 
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And gain the crown of martyrdom-he trusted 
His purpose only to the priest, and put it 
In execution on the London road. 

Mort. [after a long silence.] Alas! a fierce destruc¬ 
tive fate pursues thee, 

Unhappy one!—yes—now thy death is fix’d; 

Thy very angel has prepar’d thy fall!— 

O’Kelly. Say, whither you will take your flight ? 

I go 

To hide me in the forests of the north. 

Mort. Fly thither, and may God attendLyaur flight; 
But I will strive my love once more to save, 

If not, I'll make my bed upon her grave. 

[Exeunt at different sides. 
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ACT IV, 


Seen *— VNTJ-CHAMBER. 

Count L'Aubespmc, tin Laris of Kent and Leicester . 

!. *» BJ-.S- INt, 

How farts her Majesty riy lords ? you see me 
Still stunn’d, and quite beside myself for terror ? 
How happen’d it ? how was it possible 
That, in the midst of this most loyal people— 

Lei. The deed was not attempted by the people; 
The murd'rer was a subject o. your king, 

A Frenchman.— 

L’Aub. Sure a lunatic.— 

Lei, A Papist; 

Count L’Aubespine- 

To them, Burleigh in conversation with Davison, 

Burl. Sir; let the death-warrant 
Be instantly made out, and pass the seal; 
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Then let it be presented to th<rQueen; 

>» 

Her Majesty must sign it.—Hasten, Sir, 

We have no time to Jose. 

Dew. It shall be done. [he goeu 

L'Aub. My lord high Treasurer, my faithful heart 
Partakes tire just rejoicings of the realm; 

Prais’d beahuightv God, who l ji averted 
Assassination from our much-Iov d Queen!— 

Bur. Prais’d be his none, who tints hath turn’d to 
scorn 

file malice of our foes — 

L .Aub. May God confound 
The perpetrator of this cursed deed!— 

B tr, Its perpetrator and its base contriver!— 
L'Anb» Please you, my lord, to bring me to the 
Qaeen, 

That 1 may lay the warm congratulations 
Of my .mperial master at her feet. 

Burl. There is no need of this. 

I// .ft. [officiously .| My lord of Burleigh, 

I kv ■/ -:ny duty,— 

Ah r. Sir, your duty is 

To quit, and that without delay, this kingdom.— 
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L’Aub. [stepping back with signs of wonder.] How! 

what was that ?— 

Bur. The sacred character 
Of an Embassador to-day protects you, 

But not to-morrow.— 

L'Aub. What’s my crime ?— 

Bur. Should I 

Once name it, there were then no pardon for it.— 
L'Aub. I hope, my lord, my'charge’s privilege— 
Bur. Screens not a traitor. 

Lei. mi Kent. What was that ?— 

L'Aub. My lord, 

Consider well— 

Bur. Your passport was discover ’d 
In the assassin’s pocket.— 

Kent. Righteous heav’n,! 

L'Aub. Sir, many passports are subscrib’d by me, 

1 cannot know tire secret thoughts of men. 

Bur. He in your house confess’d, and was absolv’d— 
L’Aub. My house is open— 

Bur. To our enemies. 

L'Aub. I claim a strict inquiry— 

Bur. Tremble at it— 
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L’Aub. My monarch, inmjiy person, is insulted, 
He will annul the marriage contract.— 

Bur. 1 hat 

My royal mistress has annul I'd already ; 

England will not unite herself with France. 

My lord of Kent, 1 give it you in charge 
To see the Count L’Aubcspine embark’d in safety. 
The furious populace has storm’d his palace, 

Where a whole* arssnal of arms was found; * 

And should they see him they would tear him piece¬ 
meal. 

Conceal him till their fury is abated,-— 

You answer for his life.— 

L'Anb. I go—I leave 

This kingdom, where they sport with public treaties, 
And trample on the laws of nations : yet 
My monarch, be assur’d, will vent his rage 
In bloody vengeance!— 

Bur. Let him seek it here. 

[Exeunt Kent and L'Aubespine. 


L 
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Leicester, Bur lei eh. 

Lei. And thus you loose, yourself, the knot of union 
Which you officiously, uncall’d for, bound! 

You have deserv’d but little of your country, 

My lord; this trouble was superfluous. 

Bur. My aim was good, though - fate declar'd against 
it; 

Happy is he who has so fair a conscience ! 

Lei. Well know we the mysterious mien of 
Burleigh, 

When lie is on the hunt for deeds of treason. 

Now you are in your dement, my lord ; 

A monstrous outrage has been just committed. 

And darkness veils, as yet, its perpetrators:— 

Now will a court of inquisition rise; 

Each word, each look be weigh'd; men’s very thoughts 
Be call’d before the bar ; and you, my lord, 

Are the important man, the mighty Atlas 
Of stale, all England rests upon your shoulders. 

Bur. In you, my lord, I recognize my master; 
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For such a vict’ry, as your tdoquence 
» 

Has "ain’t!, I cannot boast.— 

Lei. My lord, your meaning.— 

Bur. You were the man who knew, behind my 
back, 

To lure the Queen to Fothcringay-castle. 

Lei. Behind your back! when did I fear to act 
Before your face ?— 

Bur. itou led bcV Majesty ? 

O, no —-yen led her not—it was the Queen 
Who was so gracious to conduct yew thither. 

Ltd. What mean you, lord, by that?— 

Bur. The noble part 

You forc'd the Queen to play ! the glorious triumph 
Which you prepar’d for her! too gracious princess ! 
So shamelessly, so wantonly to mock 
Thy unsuspecting goodness, to betray thee 
So pitiless to thy exulting foe ! 

This then’s the magnanimity, the grace 
Which suddenly possess’d you in the council! 

Tins Stuart is for this so despicable, 

So weak an enemy, that it would scarce 
Be worth the pains, to stain us with her blood. 

Ls 
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A specious plan! and sharply pointed too ; 

’Tis only pity this sharp point is broken. 

Lei. Unworthy wretch!—this instant follow me, 
And answer, at the throne, this insolence. 

But. You’ll find me there, my lord; and take hut 
care, 

That there your eloquence may not desert you. [Exit. 


Leicester, alone; then Mortimer. 

Lei. I am detected ! all my plot’s disclos’d ! 
How has my evil genius trac d my steps! 

Alas! if he has proofs, if she should learn 
That 1 have held a secret correspondence 
With her worst enemy; how criminal 
Shall 1 appear to fieri how false and treacl*rous 
Will seem my counsel, and the fatal pains 
I took to lure the Queen to Fotlieringay 1 
I’ve shamefully betray’d, I have expos’d her 
To her detested enemy's revilings 1 
O! never, never can she pardon that— 

All will appear as jf premeditated. 
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The bitter turn of this sad interview, 

The triumph and the tauntings of her rival; 

Yes, e'en the rnurd’rous hand, which had prepar’d 

A bloody, monstrous, unexpected fate ; 

All, all will be ascrib’d to my suggestions! 

I see no prospect!—no where—ha ! who comes? 

[.Mortimer enters, in the most violent uneasiness, and 

looks with apprehension round him. 

» . 

Mori. Lord Leicester ! Is it you? are we alone? 

Lei. Ill-fated wretch, away ! what seek you here ? 

Mori. They are upon our track—up«« youv’s too, 

Be vigilant!— 

Lei. Away, away!— 

Mori. They know 

That private conferences have been held 
At L’Anbespine's— 

Lei. What’s that to me 
Mori. They know too 
That the assassin— 

Lei. That is your affair— 

Audacious wretch ! to dare to mix my name 
In your detested outrage: go; defend, 

Yourself, your bloody deeds 1— 
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Mori. But only hear me.— 

Lei. [violently enraged.] Down, down to hell!—why 
cling you at my heels 

Like an infernal spirit!—I disclaim you— 

I know you not—I make no common cause 
With murderers!— 

Mori. You will not hear me then !— 

I came to warn you— -you too are detected.— 

Lei. How! what?— 

Mart. Lord Burleigh went to Fotheringay, 

Just as the luckless deed had been attempted; 

Search’d with severest care the Queen’s apartments, 
And found there— 

Lei. What?— 

Mort. A letter which the Queen 
Had just address’d to you— 

Lei. Unhappy woman !— 

Mort. In which she calls on you to keep your 
word, 

Renews the promise of her hand, and mentions 
The picture which she sent you.— 

Lei. Death and hell!— 

Mort. Lord Burieigh has the letter— 
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Lei. I am lost!— 

[During the following speech of Mortimer, Leicester 
goes up and down, as in despair. 

.Mart. Improve tie moment; be beforehand with 
him, 

And save yourself—save iter !—an oath can clear 

Your fame; think of excuses to avert 

The worst.—/am disarm’d, can do no more ; 

t 

'Tis now your turn, my lord—try what your weight. 
What bold assurance can effect.— 

Lei. [stops suddenly, as if resolved. ] "I will— 

[goes to the door, opens it, and calls. 
Who waits there ? Guards ! 

\lo the Officer -who comes in with Soldiers• 
Take in your charge this traitor. 

And guard him closely !—a most dreadful plot 
Is brought to light-.— I’ll to her Majesty, 

And— 

Mort. [stands at first immoveable for wonder : collects 
lumsc/J soon, and follows Leicester with his looks ex¬ 
pressive of the most sovereign contempt .] Infamous 
wretch !—But I deserve it all. 

Who told me then to trust this practis’d villain? 
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Now strides he o’er my head, and o’er my ruins 
He builds the bridge of safety!—be it so— 

Go, save thyself—my lips are clos’d for ever;— 

I will not join e’en thee in my destruction— 

I would pot own dice, no, not e’en in death r 
Life is the faithless villain’s only good !— 

[to the Officer of the guard , who steps forward to seize 
him. 

What wilt thou, slave of tyranny, with me ? 

I scorn thy threat’nings—I am free, [drawing a dagger. 
Officer. He's arm’d;—rushin,and wrest his weapon 
from him. [they rush upon him, he defends himself. 
Mort. [raising his voice .] And in this latest mo¬ 
ment, shall my heart 

Expand itself in freedom, and my tongue 
Shall break this long constraint.—Curse and destruc¬ 
tion 

Upon you all, who have betray’d your God, 

And your true sov’reign 1 who, alike estrang’d, 

To earthly Mary false as to the heav’rdy, ‘ 

Have sold your duties to this bastard Queen! 

Officer. Hear you these blasphemies ?—rush forward 
■—seize him! 
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Mart, Beloved Queen j I could not set thee free; 
Yet take from me a lesson how to die. 

Maria, holy one, 0! pray for me! 

Receive me in thy heav’nly arms on high! 

[stabs himself, and falls into the arms of the guard . 


THE APARTMENT OF THE QUEEN. 

Elizabeth, with a letter in her hand, Burleigk. 

Eliz. To lure me thither! thus to spoil with me! 
The traitor! thus to lead me, as in triumph. 

To glut the vengeance of his paramour. 

0, Burleigh ! ne’er was woman so deceiv’d. 

Bur. I cannot yet conceive wliaf potent means, 
What magic he exerted, to surprise 
My Queen's accustom’d prudence.-— 

Eliz. O, 1 die 

For shame! how must he laugh to scorn my weakness, 
i thought to humble her, and was myself, 

Myself the object of her scorn.— 

Bur. By this 

You see how faithfully I counsell’d you. 
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Eliz. 0, I am sorely pupish’d, that I turn’d 
My ear from your wise counsels ; yet 1 thought 
1 might confide in him. Who could suspect, 
Beneath the oath of faithfullest devotion, 

A d<radly snare?—who can I then confide in, 

When he deceives me ? he, whom I have made 
The greatest of the great, whom I’ve distinguish’d 
As next to my own person, whom I’ve suffer’d 
To play, at court, the master and the ting. 

Bur. Yet in that very moment he betray’d you, 
Betray’d you to this wily Queen of Scots.— 

Eliz. 0, she shall pay me for it with her blood !— 
Is the death-warrant ready? 

Bur. ’Tis prepar’d 
As you commanded it.— 

Eliz. Yes; she shall die— 

He shall behold her fall, and fall himself! 

I’ve driv’n him from my heart;—my favour’s lost, 
Revenge alone employs me. High as once 
He stood, so low and shameful be his fall! 

A monument of my severity, 

As once the proud example of my weakness. 
Conduct him to the tow’r; let a commission 
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Be nam’d to try him. Yes!‘the worthless man 
Shall leel the utmost rigour of the law. 

Bur. But he will seek thy presence; he will clear— 
Eliz. How can he clear himself ? does not the letter 
Convict him ! 0, his crimes are clear as day!. 

Bur. Butthou art mild and gracious! his appearance, 
Ilis pow’rful presence— 

Eliz. I will never see him; 

No never, never more. Are orders giv'n 
Not to admit him should he come ? 

Bur. ’Tis done. 

Page. [entering.] The Earl of Leicester— 

Eliz. The presumptuous man! 

I will not see him ;—tel! him that I will not. 

Page. I am afraid to bring my lord this message, 
Nor would he credit it.— 

Eliz . I rais’d him then 
So high, that my own servants tremble more 
At him than me ! 

Bur. j to the Page.] The Queen forbids his pfesence. 

[the Page retires slowly. 
Eliz. [after a pause.] Yet, if it still were possible ? 
If he 
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Could clear liimself ? Might it not be a snare 
Laid by the cunning one, to sever me 
From my best friend—the treach’rous hyaena! 
She might have wrote the letter, but to raise 
Pois’sous suspicion in my heart, to ruin 
The man she hates.— 

Bur. Yet, gracious Queen, consider— 


To them , Leicester. [Bursts open the door with violence, 

and enters with an imperious air.] 


Lei. Fain wouhJ I see the shameless man, who dares 
Forbid me the apartments of my Queen— 

Eliz. [ avoiding his sight.] Audacious slave !— 

Lei. To turn me from the door 1— 

If for a Burleigh she be visible, 

She is so too for me! 

Bur. My lord, you are 
Too Bold, without permission to intrude— 

Lei. My lord, you are too arrogant, to take 
The lead in these apartments.—What! permission ! 

I know t>f none, who stands so high at court 
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As to permit my doings, or Refuse them. 

[humbly approaching Elizabeth. 
’Tis from my Sov’reigns lips alone that /— 

Eliz. [ without looking at him.]- Out of my sight, 
deceitful, worthless traitor! 

Lei. ’Tis not my gracious Queen I hear, but 
Burleigh, 

My enemy, in these unkind expressions.— 

To my imperial mistress I appeal; 

Thou hast lent him thy ear; I ask the like.— 

Eliz, Speak, shameless wretch! increase your 
crime—deny it— 

Lei. Dismiss me first this troublesome intruder.—■ 
Withdraw, my lord; it is not of your office 
To play the third man here: between the Queen 
And me there is no need of witnesses. 

Retire— 

Eliz. [to Burleigh .] Remain, my lord ; 'tis my 
command. 

Lei. What has a third to do, twixt thee and me ? 

I have to clear myself before my Queen, 

My worshipp’d Queen ; I will maintain the rights 
Which thou hast given me: these rights are sacred, 
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And I insist upon it that my lord 
Retire.— 

Eliz. This haughty language well becomes you— 
Let. Yes, well it fits me; am not I the man, 

The happy man, to whom thy gracious favour 
Has giv’n the highest station ; this exalts me 
Above this Burleigh, and above them all. 

Thy heart imparted me this rank, and what 
Thy favour gave, by heav’ns I Will maintain 
At my life’s hazard! let him go, it needs 
Two moments only to exculpate me. 

Eliz. Think not, with cunning words, to hide the 
truth. • 

That fear from'him, the everlasting talker; 
But what I say, is to the heart address’d; 

And I will justify what I’ve dar’d 
To do, confiding in thy gen'rous favour. 

Before thy heart alone. I recognize 
No other jurisdiction.— 

Eliz. Base deceiver! 

’Tis this, e’en this which above all condemns you. 
My lord, produce the letter.' [to Burleigh. 

Bur. Here it is. 
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Lei. [running ever the kite* without losing his presence 
of mind.] It’s Mary Stuart’s hand— 

Elk. Read, arid be dumb ! 

Lei. [having read it quietly.] Appearance is againsf 
me; yet I hope 

I shall not by appearances be judg’d. 

Elk. Can. you deny your secret correspondence 
With Mary ?—that she sent, and you receiv’d 
Her picture’, that ytfu gave her hopes of rescue ? 

Lei. It were an easy matter, if I felt 
That I were guilty of a crime, to challenge 
The testimony of my enemy: 

Yet bold is my good conscience.—I confess 
That she has said the truth.—■* 

Elk. Well then, thou wretch!— 

Bur. His own words sentence him— 

Elk. Out of my sight! 

Away ! conduct the traitor to the tow’r !— 

Lei. I am no traitor ; it was wrong, indeed. 

To make a secret of this step to thee ;— 

Yet pure was my intention, it was done 
To search into her plots and to confound them.— 
Elk. Vain subterfuge !— 
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Bur. And think you«then, my lord— 

Lei. I’ve play’d a dang’rous game, I know it well. 
And none but Leicester dare be bold enough 
To risk it at this court; the world must know 
How 1 detest this Stuart, and the rank 
Which here I hold, my Monarch’s confidence, 

With which she honours me, must sure suffice 
To overturn all doubts of my intentions. 

Well may the man thy favour above all * 
Distinguishes strike out a bolder way 
To do his duty!— 

Bur. Was the way a good one ? 

Why then conceal it ?— 

Lei. You are us’d,•my lord, 

To prate before you act, the very chime 
Of your own deeds; this is your manner, lord; 

But mine, is first to act, and then to speak. 

Bur. Yes; now you speak, because you must.— 
Lei. [ measuring him jnoudly and disdainfully with his 
eyes.] And you 

Boast of a wonderful, a mighty action, 

Thatjwa have sav’d the Queen, have snatch’d away 
The mask from treach’ry:—all is known to you ; 
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You think, forsooth, that nothing can escape 
Your penetrating eyes :—poor, idle boaster! 

In spite of all your art, Maria Stuart 
Was free to day, had / not hinder’d it.— 

Bur. How ? you ?— 

Lei. Yes/, my lord: the Queen confided 
In Mortimer ; she open’d to the youth 
Her inmost soulyes, she went farther still; 

She gave him too a’secret bloody charge, 

Which Paulet had before refus’d with horror. 

Say, is it so, or not ?— 

[the Queen mid Burleigh look at one another, with 
astonishment . 

Bur. Whence know you this ? 

Lei. Is it not so ? Well then, my lord* where were 
Your thousand eyes, that you discover’d not 
That this same Mortimer was cheating you ; 

That he, the Guise’s tool, and Mary’s creature, 

A raging Papist, a resolv’d fanatic. 

Was come to rescue her, was come to murder 
The Queen of England !— 

Eliz. [with the utmost astonishment .] How !—this 
Mortimer? 


M 
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Lei. 'Twas lie through whom our correspondence 
pass’d; 

This plot it was which introduc’d me to him. 

This very day she was to have been torn 
From her confinement; he, this very moment, 
Disclos’d to me his plan : I took him pris’ncr, 

And gave him to the guard, when in despair 
To see his work o’erturn’d, himself unmask’d, 

He put himself to death ! 

Eliz. 0, I have been 
Deceiv’d beyond example ! Mortimer ! 

Bur.' 'f his happen’d then but now ; pow since we 
parted.' 

Lei. I must lament it now, for *iy own sake, 

That lie was thus cut off; his testimony, 

Had he but liv’d, had fully clear’d my fame. 

And freed me from suspicion :—’twas for this 
That f thus gave him up to open justice. 

I thought to choose the most impartial course 
To verify and fix before the world 
My innocence.— 

Bur. He kill’d himself, you say: 

Is’t so ? or did you kill him ?— 
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Lei. Vile suspicion! 

Hear but the guard who seiz’d him.— 

[he gees to the door, and calls. 
Ho! who waits? [the ojjicer of the guard comes. 

Sir, tell the Queen, how Mortimer expir’d". 

Officer. I was upon my station in the palace. 

As my Lord Leicester sudden op’d the door, 

And order’d me to take the knight in charge. 
Declaring him a traitor : upon this 
He grew enrag’d, and with most bitter curses 
Against our sov’reign, and our holy faith, 
lie drew a dagger, and before the guards 
Could hinder his intention, plung’d the steel 
Into his heart, and fell a liicfess corpse. 

Lei. ’Tis well; you may withdraw, her Majesty 
Has heard enough. [the officer withdraws. 

Eliz. O ! what a deep abyss 
Of monstrous deeds! 

Lei. Who was it then, my Queen, 

Who sav’d you ?—Was it Burleigh ? did he know 
The dangers which surrounded you ? did lie 
Avert them from your head ?—Your faithful Leicester 
Wias your good angel.— 

Ms 
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Bur. This same Mortimer 
Died most conveniently for you, Lord Leicester. 

Eliz. What I should say I know not; I believe you. 
And I believe you not:—I think you guilty, 

And I think you are not guilty. Curse on her 
Who caus’d me all this anguish i 
Lei. She must die— 

1 now insist myself upon her death. 

1 formerly advis’d you to suspend 

The judgment, till some arm should rise anew 

For her protection; now the case has happen’d. 

And I demand her instant execution.— 

Burl. You give this counsel ?—-you ?— 

Lei. Howe’er It wound 
My feelings to be forc’d to this extreme. 

Yet now I see most clearly, now I feel 

That the Queen’s welfare asks this bloody victim. 

'Tis my proposal, therefore, that the writ 
Be straight drawn up, to fix the execution. 

Bur. [to the Queen.\ Since then Ms lordship shews 
such earnest zeal, 

Such loyalty, ’twcre well, were he appointed 
To see the execution of the sentence.— 
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Lei. Who?— /?— 

J5ar. Yes.^ea; you surely ne’er could find 
A better mean to shake off the suspicion 
Which rests upon you still, than to command 
Her, whom ’tis said you love, to be beheaded. 

Eliz. [looking stedjasllj at Leicester .] My lord ad¬ 
vises well:—so be it then.— 

Lei. It were but fit that my exalted rank 
Should free me fronf so mournful a commission, 
Which would indeed, in ev’ry sense, become 
A Burleigh better than the Earl of Lecicester. 

The man who stands so near the royal person 
Should have no knowledge of such fatal scenes: 

But yet, to prove my zeal, to Satisfy 
My Queen, I wave my charge’s privilege. 

And take upon me this so hateful dufy. 

Eliz. Lord Burleigh shares with you this duty. 
Let [to Burleigh. 

The warrant be prepar’d without delay. 

[Burleigh withdraws ; a tumult heard without. 
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The Oneen , Leicester, the Earl of Kent. 

Eliz. How now, my lord of Kent ? What’s that 
disturbance. 

I hear without ?— 

Kent. My Queen, it is thy people, 

Which, rang’d around the palace, with impatience 
Demand to see their sovereign. 

Eliz. What’s their wish 'l 
Kent. A panic terror has already spread 
Through London, that thy life has been attempted; 
That murderers commission'd from the Pope 
Beset thee; that tfie Catholics have sworn 
To rescue from her prison Mary Stuart, 

And to proclaim ‘her Queen—thy loyal people 
Believe it, and arc mad—her head alone 
Can quiet them—this day must be her last. 

Eliz. How! will they force me then ?— 

Kent. They are resolv’d— 
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To than, Burleigh mid Davison, with a paper. 

Eliz. Well, Davison? 

Dav. [approaches earnestly .] Your orders are obey'd, 
My Queen— 

Elk . What orders, Sir ? [nr she is about to tale the 
paper, she shudders, and starts back.] O God !<—* 
Bur. Obey 

Thy people s voice ; it is the voice of God.— 

Eliz. [irresolute, as if in contest with hersc/J.] O my 
good lord, who can now surely s*iy 
If what I hear’s die voice of my whole people, 

The meaning of the world; how much I fear. 

That, if 1 now should listen to the wish 

Of the majority, a diff rent voice 

Might soon be heard ;—yes ; that those very men, 

Who now by force oblige me to this step, 

May, when ’tis taken, heavily condemn me ! 
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7c /Arm, the Earl of Shrewsbury, [w/w a/j/A 
cracften.] 

Hold fast, my Queen, they wish to hurry thee; 

Be firm— [seeing Davison with the Paper , 

Or is it then decided?—is it 

Indeed decided ? I behold a paper t 

Of ominous appearance in his hand 5 

Let it not at this moment meet thy eyes, 

My Queen— 

EUz. Good Shrewsbury ! I am constrain'd-*-* 
Shrews. Who can constrain thee ? Thou art Queen 
of England, 

He*re must thy Majesty assert its rights: 

Command those savage voices to be silent. 

Who take upon themselves to put constraint 
Upon thy royal will, to rule thy judgment. 

Fear only, blind conjecture moves thy people; 

Thou art thyself beside thyself; thy wrath 
Is grievously provok'd; thou art but mortal, 

Thou canst not thus ascend the seat of judgment. 
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Bur. Judgment has long bgen past; it is not now 
The time to speak, but execute the sentence. 

Kent, [who, on Shrewsbury's entry, had retired, comes 
back.] The tumult gains apace; there are no means 
To moderate the people.— 

Eliz. [to Shrewsbury.] See, my lord, 

How they press on.— 

Shrews. I only ask a respite; 

A single word trac’d by thy hand may scare. 

The peace, the happiness of thy existence! 

Thou hast for years consider’d, let not then 
A moment rul’d by passion hurry thee— 

But a short respite—recollect thyself; 

Wait for a moment of tranquillity.-*— 

Bur. [violently.] Wait for it—pause—delay—till 
flames of fire 

Consume the realm; until the fifth attempt 
Of murder be successful! God indeed 


Hath thrice deliver’d thee; thy late escape 
Was marvellous, and to expect again 
A miracle would be to tempt thy God i 

Shrews. That God, whose potent hand hath thrice 
preserv’d thee, 
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Who lent my aged feeblf arm the strength 
To overcome the madman ; 'he. deserves 
Thy confidence. I will not raise the voice 
Of justice now, lor now is not the time; 

Thou can^not hear it in this storm of passion, 

Yet listen but to this : thou tremblest now 
Before this living Mary—tremble rather 
Before the murder’d, the beheaded Mary. 

She will.arise, and quit her grave, will range 
A fiend of discord, and a spirit of vengeance 
Around thy realm, and turn thy people’s hearts 
From their allegiance. As yet the Britons 
Hate her, because they (ear her; but most surely 

'-4 

They will avenge 'her, when she is no more. 

They will no more behold the enemy 
Of their belief, they will but see in her 
The much-lamented issue of their kings 
A sacrifice to jealousy and hatred. 

Then quickly shalt thou see the sudden change, 
When thou hast done the bloody deed ; then go 
Through .London, seek thy people, which till now 
Delighted swarm'd around thee ; thou shalt see 
’ Another England, and another people; 
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For then no more the godliks .dignity 
Of justice, which subdu&l thy subjects’ hearts, 

Will beam around thee; Fear, the dread attendant 
Of tyranny, will shudd’riug march before thee, 

And desolate each path on which thou go/t!— 

The last, extremest crime thou hast committed. 

What head is sale, if the anointed fall ? 

Khz. Ah ! Shrewsbury, you sav’d my life, you 
turn’d 

The rmird’rous steel aside; why let you not 
The dagger take its course ? then all contentions 
Would have been ended, then releas’d from doubt. 
And free from blame, I should be now at rest 
In my still peaceful grave.—-JForsobth with reason 
I’m weary of my life, and of my crown. 

If one of us must perish to secure . 

The other's life, and so it is, I must 
Acknowledge it, cannot then I he site 
Who yields ? Then let my people take their choice; 
1 give them back their Majesty, and call 
My God to witness, that I have not liv’d • 

For my own sake, but for my people’s welfare. 

If they expect from this false, fawning Stuart, 
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The younger sovereign, jmore happy days, 

I will descend with pleasure'from this throne, 

Again repair to Woodstock’s quiet bow’rs, 

Where once I spent my unpretending youth; 

Where I.'ssmov’d from all the vanities 
Of earthly greatness, found within myself 
True Majesty. I atn not made to rule— 

A ruler should be made of sterner stuff: 

My heart is soft and tender. I have govern'd 
These many years, this kingdom happily, 

But then I only needed to make happy; 

Now, comes the first important kingly duty, 

And now I feel my weakness. Go, my lords— 

Bur. Now by my faith, when 1 must hearmy Queen, 
My royal liege, speak such unroyal words, 

I should betray my office, should betray 
My country, were I longer to be silent. 

Thou say’st thou lov’st above thyself thy people, 
Now prove it; choose not peace for thy own heart, 
And leave thy people to the storms of discord. 

Think on the church ; shall, with this Papist-Queen, 
The ancient superstition be renew’d ? 

The jjionks rule here again, the Roman legate 
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In pomp march hither; locktmr churches up, 
Dethrone our monarchs ?—I demand of thee 
The souls of all thy subjects—as thou now 
Shalt act, they all are sav’d, or all are lost ! ‘ 

Here is no time for mercy; to promote 
Thy people’s welfare is thy highest duty.— 

Well then—If Shrewsbury sav’d thy life, I too 
Will save both thee, and England, that is more— 
Eli-.. I would be left alone; no consolation. 

No counsel can be drawn in this conjuncture 
From human wisdom:—I will lay my doubts 
Before the highest judge :—I am resolv’d 
To act as he directs. Withdraw, my lords. . 

[to Davison, who Ihys the paper on the table. 
You, Sir, remain in waiting—go not far. 

[the Lords withdraw, Shrerusbnry alone stands for a 
few moments before the Queen, regards her sig~ 
nificantly, then withdraws slowly, and with an 
expression of the deeepest anguish. 

BKzabeth, alone. 

O, servitude of popularity 1 
Disgraceful slavery! how weary am I 
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Of flattering this idol, vfliich my soul 
Despises! when shall I again be free 
Upon this throne? the public voice I must 
Respect; to gain the multitude’s applause 
1 nuijit aliake myself, must suit my actions 
To please the fancies of a mob, which nought 
But jugglers’ tricks delight.—0 call not him 
A king, who's forc’d to please the world, < ’tis he 
Alone, who in his actions need not couit 
The fickle approbation of mankind.— 

Have I then practis’d justice, all my life 
Shumixl each despotic deed; have I done this. 
Only to bind my hands against this first, 

This necessary act of violence ? 

The example, which I gave myself, condemns me 
Had I but been a* tyrant, like my sister, 

My predecessor, I could fearless then 
Have shed this royal blood :—but was I then 
Just by my own free choice ?—no—I was forc’d 
Bystqrn necessity to use this virtue; 

Necessity, which binds.e’en rndBarehs’ wills. 
Surrounded by my foes, my people’s love 
Alone supports nie on my envied throne. 
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All pow’rs of Europe seek but my destruction ; 

The Pope’s inveterate decree declares me 
Accurst and excommunicated.—France 
Betrays me with a kiss, and Spain prepares 
At sea a fierce exterminating war : 

Thus stand I, in contention with the world, 

A poor defenceless woman; I must seek 
To hide the spot in my imperial birth, 

By which my Father once himself disgrac’d me 
In vain with princely virtues would I hide it; 

The envious hatred of my enemies 
Uncovers it, and places Mary Stuart 
Before me an eternal threat’ning fiend! 

[walking up and down, with quick and agitaletl steps. 
0 no! this fear must end ; her head must fall: 

I will have peace—she is tire very litry 
Of my existence; a tormenting daemon, 

Which destiny has fasten’d on my soul. 

Wherever I had planted me a comfort, 

A flatt’ring hope, my way was ever cross’d 
By this infernal viper !—she has torn 
My fav’rite from me, and my bridegroom too ; 

The hated name of ev’ry ill I feel 
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Is Mary Stuart.—be but she no more 
On earth, I shall be free as mountain air. 

[standing still. 

With what disdain did she look down on me, 

As if liefe/e should blast me like the lightning! 

Poor feeble wretch! I bear far other arms, 

Their touch is mortal, and thou art no more. 

[advancing to the table wuh hasty strides, and taking 
the pen. 

Thau say’st I am a bastard—well—a bastard— 

Thy death may make my birth legitimate. 

The moment I destroy thee, is the doubt 
Destroy’d, which hangs o’er my imperial right. 

As soon as England haS no other choice, 

My mother’s honour and my birth-right triumphs! 
[she signs with resolution; lets her pen then Jail, 
and steps bach with an expression of terror,— 
After a pause, she rings. 

Elisabeth, Davison, 

Eli a Where are their hardships ?— 

Dew. They are gone to quell 
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The tumult of the people:—the alarm . 

Was instantly appeas’d’ as they beheld 

The Earl of Shrewsbury; that's he ! exclaim’d 

An hundred voices—that’s the man—he sav'd 

The Queen ; hear him —the noblest man irt England! 

And now began the gallant Talbot, blam'd 

In gentle words the people’s violence, 

And spoke so strong, so forcibly persuasive, 

That all were pacificfl, and silently 
They stole away.— 

EH:. The fickle multitude 1 
Which turns with cv’ry wind.—Unhappy he 
Who leans upon this reed !—’Tis well, Sir William ; 
You may retire again— [as lu’is going towards the door. 
And, Sir, this Paper, 

Receive it back; I place it in your lihnds. 

Dav. [casts a look upon the Paper , and starts back.] 
My gracious Queen—thy name!—’tis then decided. 

Eliz. I had but to subscribe it—I have done so— 

A paper sure cannot decide—a name 
Kills not— 

Dav. Thy name, my Queen, beneath this Paper, 
Is most decisive—kills—’tis like the lightning, 

N 
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Which takes its flight, and blasts! this fatal scroll 
Commands the Sheriff and CJonimissioners 
Straight to proceed to Fotheringay-castle, 

And to announce unto the Queen of Scots 

Her deati)7 which sentence must be executed 

E’er the next morning breaks. Here is no respite— 

As soon as I have parted with this writ, 

Her race is run— 

Kin. Yes, Sir, the Lord lias‘plac’d 
This weighty bus’ness in your feeble hands; 

Seek, him in pray’r, to light you with his wisdom ; 

I go—and leave you, Sir, to do your duty.— [go/ng. 
Dav. Noleave me not, my Queen, till I have 
heard 

Your will; the only wisdom that I need, 

Is, word for word, to follow your commands. 

Say, have .you plac’d this Paper in my hands, 

To put it into instant execution ? 

Eliu That you must do, as your own prudence 
dictates. 

Dav. ■ [1 interrupting her quickly, and alarmed .] Not 
mine—O God forbid ! my only prudence 
Is my obedience.—No point must here 
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Be left to be decided by your Yervaht; 

A small mistake would here be regicide, 

A monstrous crime, a crime past all expression!! 
Permit me, in this weighty act, to be 
Your passive instrument, without a will;— 

Tell me in plain undoubted terms your pleasure, 

What with the bloody mandate I should do,— 

Eliz. Its name declares its meaning.— 

Dav. Will you then, 

That it should instantly be executed? 

Elk. I said not that; I tremble but to think if.— 
Dav. That I should keep it then 'till further 
orders ?— 

Eliz. At your own risk; you answer the event.*— 
Dav. I!—God in heav’n !—0 speak, my Queen, 
your pleasure !— 

Eliz. My pleasure is, that this unhappy bus’ncss 
Be no more mention’d to me; that at last 
1 may be freed from it, and that for ever.— 

Dav. It costs you but a word—determine then; 
What shall I do with this mysterious scroll ? 

Eliz. I have declar’d it—plague me then no 
longer.— 


N* 
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Dav. You have declared it ? say you ? 0, my 
Queen, 

You have said nothing; please my gracious mistress 
But to remember— 

Eliz. [stetmps on die ground.] Insupportable 1 
Dav. 0, be indulgent to me —I have enter'd 
Unwittingly, not many months ago, 

This weighty office; I know not the language 
Of courts aVid Icings; I ever have bfcen rear‘d 
In simple, open wise, a plain blunt man.— 

Be patient with me; nor deny your servant 
A light to lead him clearly to his duty. 

[he approaches her in a supplicating posture, she 
tuns her back on 'him ; he stands in despair : 
then speaks with a tone of resolution. 

Take, take again this paper—take it back— 

Within my hands, it is a glowing fire. 

Select not me, my Queen ; select not me 
To serve you, in this terrible conjuncture. 

Eliz . Go, Sir;—f ulfil the duty of your-office ! 

[Exit. 
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Davison, then Burleigh. 

Dav. She goes—she leaves me doubting, and per¬ 
plex’d 

With this dread paper I—how to act I know not; 
Should I retain it, should I forward it ? 

[to Burleigh, who enters. 
Oh ! it is well that you are here, my Lord, 

’Tis you who have preferr'd me to thy charge ;• 

Now free me from it, for I undertook it, 

Unknowing how responsible it made me. 

Let me then seek again the solitude, 

In which you found me ; this is not my place. 

Bur. How now ? take courage, ’ Sir ; where is the 
warrant ?«— 

The Queen was with you. 

Dav. She has quitted me 
In bitter anger.—0 advise me, help me, 

Save me from this fell agony of doubt! 

My Lord, here is the warrant: it is sign’d!— 

Bur. Indeed ?—O give it, give it me.— 
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Dnv. I may not.— 

Bur. How!— 

Dav. She has not as yet explain’d her pleasure. 
Bur. Explain’d ! She has subscrib’d it;—give it 
meA. 

Dav. I am to execute it—I am not 
To execute it—God! I know not what! 

Bur. {urging more violently .] It must he now, this 
monlent, executed— 

The warrant, Sir; you’re lost if you delay.— 

Dav. So am I also, if I act too rashly.— 

Bur. What strange infatuation ! give it me. 

[snatches the paper from him, and goes off with it. 
Dav. What mean you?—stop—you plunge me 
in destruction 1 
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act r. 

the scene the same as in the eirst act. 

Hannah Kennedy in deep mourning, her eyes'still red from 
weeping, in great but quid anguish, is employed in 
' sealing letters and parcels. Her sorrow often interrupts 
her occupation, and she is seen at such intervals to pray 
in silence. Pauletand Drury, also in mourning, enter, 
followed by many servants, who hear golden and silver 
vessels, mirrors, paintings, aiul other valuables, and fill 
the hack part of the stage with them: Paulet delivers 
to the Nurse a box of jewels and a paper, and seems to 
inform her by signs, that it rtmlains the inventory of the 
effects the Oueen had brought with her. At the sight of 
these iiches, the anguish of the Nurse is renewed; she 
sinks into a deep, gloomy melancholy, during which 
Drury, Paulet, and the Servants, silently retire. 

Melvil enters. 

Kennedy. [screams aloud, as soon as she observes Aim.] 
Melvil ! is't you ? behold lyou again ? 

Mel. Ye9, faithful Kennedy, we meet again. 
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Ken. After this long,* iong, painful separation! 
Me!. A most deplorable, mo'st painful meeting! 
Km. You come— 

Mil. To take an everlasting leave, 

To 1;M thS kist farewell to mv dear Qtieen. 

Ken. And now at length, now on the fatal morn 
Which brings her death, they grant our royal lady’ 
The presence of her friends.—0, worthy Sir, 

I will not question you how you Rave far’d, 

Will not tell you the sufF'rings which we suffer’d, 
Since,,you were torn away from us:—,-alas! 

There will he time enough for this hereafter. 

O, Melvil, Melvil, wliy was it our fate 
To see die dawn oi this unhappy day ! 

Mel. l et us not melt each other with our grief.— 
Throughout mv whole remaining life, as long 
As ever it may he, I’ll sit and weep ; 

A smile shall never mote light tip these cheeks, 
-This sable garment never will 1 more 
Lay off, will live in everlasting mourning ; 

Rut this one day, will I be lirm ; and you, 

Pledge me your faith to moderate your sorrow; 

And when the; others, all depriv’d of comfort, 
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Abandon’d to despair wail roiuid her, we 
Will lead her with heroic resolution, 

And be her staff upon the road to death ! 

Ken. Melvil! You are deceiv’d, if you suppose 
The Queen has need of our support to mea¬ 
lier deadi with firmness .—She it is, my friend, 

Who will present us with the fair example 
Of noble courage ; trust me, Mary Stuart 
Will as a qtleen, and heroine expire! 

Mel. Receiv’d she then with firmness, the sad 
tidings 

Of death?—’tis said that she was not prepar’d. 

Ken. She was not; yet they were far other terrors 
Which made our lady shudder : ’tv/as not death, 

But her deliv’rer, which made her tremble. 

Freedom, was promis’d us; this very night 
Had Mortimer engag’d to bear us hence . 

And thus the Queen, perplex’d ’twixt hope and fear. 
And doubting still if she should trust her honour 
And royal person to th’ advent’rous youth, 

Sat waiting for the morning:—on a sudden . 

We hear a boist’rous tumult in the castle ; 

Our ears are startled by repeated blows 
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Of many hammers, and we think we hear 
The approach of our deliv refs;—hope salutes us, 
And suddenly and unresisted, wakes 
The sweet desire of life.—And now at once 
The portajs are thrown open—it is Paulet, 

Who comes to tell us—that the carpenters 
Erect beneath our feet the murd’rous scaffold 1— 

[she turns aside, overpowered by excessive anguish. 
Mel. *0 God in Heav’n ! O tell me then, how bore 
The Queen this terrible vicisstiludc ? 

J£en. [after a pause, in which she has somewhat col¬ 
lected herself .] Not by degrees can we relinquish 
Iffe; • 

Quick, sudden, in the twinkling of an eye 
The separation must be made, the change 
From temp’ral, to eternal life;—and God 
Imparted to our mistress at this moment 
Ilis grace, to cast away each earthly hope, 

And firm and full of faith to mount the skies. 

No sign of pallid Tear dishonour’d her; 

No word of mourning, ’till she heard the tidings 
Of Leicester’s shameful treach’ry, the sad fate 
Of the deserving youth, who sacrific’d 
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Himself for her: the deep, the«heartfelt anguish 
Of the old knight, who lost, through her, his last, 

His only hope; till then she shed no tear,—< 

’Twas then her tears began to flow, ’twas not 
Her own, ’twasother’s woe which forc’d them from her. 
Mel. Where is she now ? Can you not lead me to 
her? 

Ken. She spent the last remainder of the night 
In pray’r, arid from her dearest friends she took 
Her last farewell in writing:—then she wrote ' 
Her will with her own hand. She now enjoys 
A moment of repose, the latest slumber 
Refreshes her weak spirits.— 

Mel. Who attends her ? 

Ken. None but her women and physician Burgoyn: 
You seem to look around you with surprise ; 

Your eyes appear to ask me what should mean 
This shew of splendour in the house of death.— 

0, Sir, wo suffer’d in our life-time want; 

With death alone returns abundance to us. 
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To them, Margaret Curl. 

Ken. How, Inadam, fares the Queen? Is she awake? 
Curl, [drying her tears.} She is already drest—she 
asks for you.— 

Ken. I go;— \to Melvil, who seems to wish to ac¬ 
company her.} But follow n&t, until ‘the Queen 
Has been prepar’d to see you.— [sAe goes. 

Qurl. Melvil, sure, 

The ancient steward ?— 

Mel. Yes-; tishe.— 

Curl. O, Sir, ‘ 

This is a house which needs no steward now !- 
Melvil, you come from London; can you give 
No tidings of my husband ?— 

Mel. It is said 

He will be set at liberty, as soon— 

Curl. As soon as our dear Queen shall be no more.— 
0, the unworthy, the disgraceful traitor! 

He is our Lady’s murderer—’tis said 
It was his testimony which condemn’d her. 
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Mel. 'Tis true.— 

Curl. 0, curse upon him!—be his soul 
Condemn’d for ever !—lie has borne false witness— 
Mel. Think, madam, what you say.— 

Cutl. I will maintain it 
With ev’ry sacred oath, before the court, 

1 will repeat it in his very face ; 

The world shall hear of nothing else.—I say 
That she dies innocenf!— 

Mel. God grant it true! 


'To them, Hannah Kenned). 

Ken. \lo Cml.] Go, madam, and require a cup of 
wine— 

Tis for our lady.— 

Mel. Is the Queen then sick ? 

Ken. She thinks that she is strong; she is deceiv'd 
By her heroic courage; she believes 
She has ro need of nourishment; yet still 
A hard and painful task’s allotted her. 

Her enemies shall not enjoy the triumph; 
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They shall not say that fear hath bleach’d her cheeks, 
When her fatigues have conquer’d human weakness. 
Mel. May I approach her ?— 

Ken. She will come herself. 


To them, Burgoyn. \two women of the chamber follow him, 
weeping, and in deep mourning .] 

Burg, 0, Melvil!— 

Mel. 0, Burgoyn ! [they embrace silently. 

First Woman. [to the Nurse.] She chose to be 
Alone:—she wishes, at this awful moment, 

For the last time, to edmmune with her God. 


To them, Margaret Curl, bearing a golden cup of wine; 
she places it hastily upin the table, and leans, pale and 
trembling, against a chair. 

Mel.' How, madam! what has frighten’d you ? 
Ken, 0 God! 

Burg. Speak, madam.— 
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Curl. What, alas! have I beheld ! 

Mel. Come to yourself, *and say what you have seen 1 

Curl. As I went down the staircase which conducts 
To the great hall below, a door stood open; 

I look’d into the chamber, and I saw— 

0 God !— 

Mel. What saw you?— 

Curl. All the walls were cover’d 
With black a spacious scaffold too o’erspread 
With sable cloth, was rais’d above the floor, 

And in the middle of the scaffold stood 
A dreadful sable block !—upon it lay 
A naked, polish’d axe:—the hall was full 
Of cruel people, crowding round the scaffold; 

Who, with a horrid thirst for human blood, 

Seem’d waiting for the victim 1— 

The Women. God in Heav’n 
Protect our Queen!— 

Mel. Be calm ; the Queen approaches 
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To them, Mary in while and sumptuously arrayed, as Jot 
a festival: she wears hanging from her neck, on a mu 
of smdil heads, an Agnus Dei ; a rosary hangs from 
her girdle ; she bears a crucifix in her hand, and a 
diadem of precious stones binds her hair ; her large 
black veil is thrown back. On her entrance, all present 
fall back on both sides with the most violent expressions 
of anguish. Melvil falls involvmtarihy upon his knees. 

Mary, [with quiet majesty, looking round the whole 
circle .] Why these complaints ? why weep ye? 
ye should rather • 

Rejoice with me, that now at length the end 
Of my long woe approaches; that my shackles 
Fall off, my prison opens, and my soul 
Delighted mounts on seraph’s wings, and seeks 
-The land of everlasting liberty. 

When I was offer’d up to the oppression 
Of iny proud enemy, was forc’d to suffer 
Ignoble taunts,-and what is not becoming 
A free and soy reign Queen, then was the time 
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To weep for me; but, as an truest friend, 

Beneficent and healing“death approaches. 

All the indignities which I have suffer'd 
On earth, are covet’d by his sable wings. 

The most degraded criminal’s ennobled 
By his last suff’rings, by .his final exit; 

I feel again the crown upon my brows. 

And dignity possess my gen’rous soul 1 

[advancing a-few steps. 

How! Melvil here h—my worthy Sir, not so ; 

Arise ; you rather come in time to see 
The triumph of your mistress, than her death. 

One comfort, which I never had expected, 

Is granted roe; that, after death, mj' name 
Will not be quite abandon’d to my foes; 

One friend at least, one partner of my faith. 

Will be my witness in the hour of death. 

Say, honest Melvil, how you far’d the while 
In this inhospitable, hostile land ? 

For sirice the time they tore you from my side, 

My fears for you have oft depress’d my soul.- 
Mel. No other evil gall’d me, but my anguish 
For thee, and that I wanted pow’r to serve thee. 

O 
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JWa< 7 . How fares ol<J,Didier, my chamberlain ? 
But sure the faithful servant* long has slept 
The sleep of death, for he was full of years.— 

Mel. God hath not granted him as yet this grace; 
He lives to„see the grave o’erwhelm thy youth. 
Mary. O i Gould I but have felt befd’re my 
death, 

The happiness of pressing one descendant 
Of the dear blood of Stuart to my bosom 1 
But I must suffer in a foreign land. 

None but my servants to bewail my fate ! 

Sir; to your loyal bosom I commit 
My latest wishes—bear then, Sir, my blessing 
To the most Christian lung, my royal brother, 

And the whole royal family of France. 

I bless the Cardinal, my honour’d uncle, 

And also Henry Guise, my noble cousin.— 

1 bless the holy Father, the vicegerent 

Of Christ on earth, who will, I trust, bless me.— 

I bless the king'of Spain, who nobly offer’d 
Himself as my deliv’rer, my avenger. 

They are remember’d in my will: I hope 
That they Will not despise, how poor soe’er 
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They be, the presents of a heart which loves them. 

[turning to /ter servants. 

I have bequeath’d you to my royal brother 

Of France; he will protect you, he will give you 

Another country, and a better home ; 

% 

And if my last desire have any weight, 

Stay not in England; let no haughty Briton 
Glut his proud heart with your calamities, 

Nor see those in th£ dust, who once were mine. 

Swear by this image of our sufTring Lord, 

To leave this fatal land, when I’m no.more. 

Mel. [touching the crucifix.] I swear obedience, in 
the name of all. 

j Maty. What I, though pbor and plunder’d, still 
possess, 

Of which I am allow’d to make disposal, 

Shall be ’mongst you divided ; for I hope. 

In this at least, my will may be fulfill’d. 

What too I wear upon the path of death. 

Is yours—nor envy me on this occasion, 

The pomp of earth upon the road to heav.’n.' 

[to the ladies of her chamber. 
To you, my Alice, Gertrude, Rosamund, 

0 2 
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I leave my pearls, my garments: ye are young, 

And you may still be pleas'^ w*ith ornament. 

You, Marg’ret, have on me the nearest claims, 

To you I should be gen’rous: for I leave you 
The most unhappy woman of them all. 

That I have not aveng’d your husband’s fault 
On you, I hope my legacy will prove.— 

The worth of gold, my Hannah, charms not thee; 
Nor the magnificence of precious*!stones : 

My memory, I know it, is to thee 
Thedearest jewel; take this handkerchief, 

I work’d it for thee, in the hours of sorrow, 

With my own hands, and my hot scalding tears 
Are woven in the texture :—you will bind 
My eyes with this, when it is time: this last 
Sad service I woiild wish but from my Hannah. 

Ken. 0 Melvil 1 I cannot support it.— 

Mary. Come, 

Come all then, and receive my last farewell. 

[she stretches forth her hands ; the women violently 
weeping, fall successively at her feet, and kiss her 
outstretched hand. 

Marg’ret, farewell—my Alice, fare thee well; 
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Thanks Burgoyn, for thy honest faithful service— 
Thy lips are hot, ray’Gertrude :—I have been 
Much hated, yet have been as much belov’d.— 

May a deserving husband bless my Gertrude, 

For this warm glowing heart is form’d for love.— 
Bertha^ thy choice is better, thou hadst rather 
Become the chaste and pious bride of heav’n ;— 

0! haste thee to fulfil thy vows;—the goods 
Of earth art all deceitful;—thou may’s t Ieafn 
This lesson from thy Queen.—No more; farewell, 
Farewell,- farewell, my friends, farewell for ever.. 

[she turns suddenly from them ; all but Melvil retire 
at different sides. 

Maty, Melvil. 

Mary, [after the others are all 'gone.] I have ar¬ 
rang’d all temporal concerns, 

And hope to leave the world in debt to none; 

Melvil, One thought alone there is, which binds 
My troubled soul, nor suffers it to fly 
Delighted, and at liberty, to heav’n. 

Mel. Disclose it to me; ease your bosom, trust 
Your doubts, your sorrows to your faithful friend. 
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Mary. I see eterfiityXabyss before me 

Soon must I stand before the highest judge, 

And have not yet appeas’d the holy one.— 

A priest of my religion is denied me, 

And I disdain to take the sacrament, 

* 

The holy, heav’nly nourishment, from priests 
Of a false faith; I die in the belief 
Of my own church, for that alone can save. 

Mel. Compose your heart; die»fervent pious wish 
Is priz’d in heav’n as high as the performance. 

The wight of tyrants can but bind the hands, 

The heart’s devotion rises free to God, 

' The word is dead—’tis faith which brings to life. 

Mary. The heart is not sufficient of itself; 

Our faith must have some earthly pledge to ground 
Its claims to the high bliss of heav’n. For this 
Our God became incarnate, and inclos’d 
Mysteriously his unseen heav’nly grace 
Within the outward figure of a body. 

The church it is, the holy one, the high one, 

Whifch rear# for us the ladder up to heav’n';— 

’Tis call’d the general, the Catholic church. 

For ’tis but gen’ral faith can strengthen faith; 
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Where thousands worship and adore, the heat 
Breaks out in flame, and borne on eagle wings, 

The soul mounts upwards to the heav’n ofheav ns. 

Ah! happy they, who for the glad communion 
Of pious pray’r, meet in the house of God! 

The altar is adorn’d, the tapers blaze, 

The bell invites, the incense smokes around, 

The bishop stands enrob’d, he takes the cup, 

And blessing it, declares the solemn marvel, 

The transformation of the elements; 

And the believing people fall delighted 
To worship and adore the present Godhead. 

Alas !—I only am debarr’d from this; 

The heav’nly benediction pierces not' 

My prison walls: its comfort is denied me. 

Mel. Yes! it (fan pierce them—put thy trust in 
him 

Who is almighty—-in the hand of faith, 

The wither'd staff - can send forth verdant branches; 
And he who from the rock call’d living water, 

He cm prepare an altar in this prison, 

Can change— 

[seizing the cup , which stands upon the table. 
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The earthly; contents of.«this cup 
Into a substance of celestial grace. 

Mary. Melvil!—O yes, I understand you, Melvil! 
Here is no priest, no church, no sacrament; 

But the Redeemer says, “ When two or three 
Are in my name assembled, I am with them. 

What consecrates the priest?—say, what ordains 
him 

To be tlitf Lord’s interpreter?—a'heart 
Devoid of guile, and a reproachless conduct. 

Well then, though unordain’d, be you my priest; 

To you will I confide my last confession, 

And take my absolution from your lips. 

Mel. If then thy heart be with such zeal enflam’d, 

I tell thee, that for thy special comfort, 

The Lord may work a miracle. Thou say’st 
Here is no priest, no church, no sacrament— 

Thou err’st—here is a priest—here is a God; 

A god descends to thee in real presence. 

[a/ these words he uncovers his head, and shews a 
host in a golden vessel. 

I am a priest—to hear thy list confession, 

Ami to announce to thee the peace of Cod 
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Upon thy way to deSth. -1 have receiv’d 
Upon my head the seven consecrations. 

I bring thee, from his Holiness, this host. 

Which, for thy use, himself has deign’d to bless. 

Mary. Is then a heav’nly happiness prepar'd 
To cheer me on the very verge of death! 

As an immortal one on golden clouds 
Descends," as once the angel from on high. 

Deliver’d the Apostle from his fetters:— 

He scorns all bars, he scorns the soldier’s sword,’ 

He steps undaunted through the bolted portals, 

And fills the dungeon with his native glory; 

Thus here the messenger of Heav’n appears, 

When ev’ry earthly champion had deceiv’d me. 

And you, my servant once, are now the servant 
Of die most high, and his Immortjd'word !- 
As before me your knees were wont to bend. 

Now humbled before you , I kiss the dust. 

[she sinks before him on her knees. 
Mel. [making over her the sign of the cross. ] Hear, 
Mary Queen of Scotland:—In the name 
Of Cod the Father, Son, and holy Ghost, 

Hast thou examin’d carefully thy heart, 
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Swear’st thou, art thou prepar’d in thy confession 
To speak the truth before the Gfod of truth ? 

Maty. Before my God and thee, my heart lies 
open. 

Mel. What calk thee to the presence of the Highest! 
Mary. I L ..mbly do acknowledge to have err’d 
Most grievously, I tremble to approach, 

Sullied with sin, the God of purity. 

Mel, declare the sin which weighs so heavily 
Upon thy conscience, since thy last confession, 

Mery. My heart was fill’d with thoughts of envious 
hate, 

And vengeafice took possession of my bosom. 

* 

I hope forgiveness of my sins from God, 

Yet could I not forgive my enemy. 

Mel. Repent’st thou of the sin?—art thou, in sooth, 
Resolv’d to leave this world at peace with all ? 

Mary. As surely as I wish the joys of heav’n. 
Mel. What other sin hath arm’d thy heart against 
thee ? 

Mary.' Ah! not alone through hate; through law¬ 
less love 

Have 1 still more abus’d the sov’rcign good.— 
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My heart was vainly turn’d towards the man, 

Who left me in misfortune, who deceiv’d me. 

Mel. Repent’st thou of the sin? and hast thou 
turn’d 

Thy heart, from this idolatry, to God ? 

Mary. It was the hardest trial I have pass’d; 

This last of earthly bands is torn asunder. 

Mel. What other sin disturbs thy guilty conscience? 
Mary. A "bloody Crime, indeed of aritient’date. 
And long ago confess’d ; yet with new terrors. 

It now attacks me, black and grisly steps 
Across my path, and shuts the gates of heav’n 
By my connivance fell the king, my husband— 

I gave my hand and heart to a Seducer— 

By rigid penance I have made atonement; 

Yet in my soul the worm is still awdke. 

Mel. Has then thy heart no other accusation, 
Which hath not been confess’d and wash’d away ? 
Mary. All you have heard, with which my heart is 
charg’d. 

Mel. Think on the presence of omniscience;— 
Think on the punishments, with which the church 
Threatens imperfect, and reserv’d confession! 
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This is the sin to everlasting death, 

For this is sinning 'gainst his Holy spirit. 

Mary. So may eternal grace with victory 
Crown my last contest, as I wittingly 
Have nothing hid— 

Mel. How ? wilt thou then conceal 
The crime from God, for which thou art condemn’d ? 
Thou tell’st me nothing of the share thou had’st. 

In Babington’s, and Parry’s bloody treason : 

Thou diest for this a temp’ral death, for this 
Wilt thou too die the everlasting death ? 

Mary. I am prepar’d to meet eternity 
Within the narrow limits of an hour, 

I shall appear before my judge’s throne 
But, I repeat it, my confession’s ended. 

Mel. Consider well—the heart is a deceiver.— 
Thou hast perhaps, with sly equivocation, 

The word avoided, which would make thee guilty, 
Although thy will was party to the crime. 

Remember, that no juggler's tricks can blind 
The eye of fire which dyts through ev’ry Ijreast. 
Mary. ’Tis true, that-1 have call’d upon all 
princes 
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To free me from unworthy chains; yet ’tis 
As true, that neither fey Intent or deed, 

I have attempted my oppressor’s life. 

Mel. Your secretaries then have witness'd'falsely. 
Mary. It is, as I have said;—what they haye 
witness’d 

The Lord will judge.— 

Mel. Thou mount’st then, satisfied 
Of thy own innocence, the bloody scaffold ? 

Mary. God suffers me in mercy to atone 
By undeserved death, my youth’s transgressions* 

Mel. [making over her the sign of the cross.] Go then, 
and expiate them all by death;— 

Sink a devoted victim on the altar,— 

Thus shall thy blood atone the blood thou 
spill’dst. 

From female frailty were deriv’d thy faults, 

Free from the weakness of mortality, 

The spotless spirit seeks die blest abodes. 

Now then, by the authority which God 
Hath unto me committed, I absolve thee 
From all thy sins—be as thy faith thy welfare! 

[he gives her the host. 
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Receive the body whicUfor thee was offer’d— 

[he takes the cup which 'slahds upon the table, conse¬ 
crates it with silent prayer, then {/resents it to her ; 
she hesitates to take it, and makes signs to him to 
withdraw it. 

Receive the blood, which for thy sins was shed— 
Receive it—’tis allow’d thee by the Pope, 

To exercise in death the highest office 
Of kings, the holy office of the priesthood. 

[she takes t/ie cup. 

And t as thou now in this his earthly body 
Hast held with God mysterious communion. 

So may’st thou henceforth, in his realm of joy, 
Where sin no more exists, nor tears of woe, 

A fair transfigur'd spirit, join thyself 
For ever with the Godhead, and for ever. 

[he sets down the cup ; hearing a rudse, he covers his 
head, and goes to the door; Mary remains in silent 
devotion, op her knees. 

Mel. [returning^ A painful conflict is in store for 
thee; 

Feel’st thou within thee strength enough to smother 
Each impulse of malignity and hate ? 
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Mary. I fear not a relapse^ I have devoted 
My hatred, and my love'to God.— 

Mel. Well then 

Prepare thee to receive the Earl of Leicester, 
And the Lord Treasurer; they are arriv’d. 


To them, Burleigh, Leicester, and Paulet. [Leicester 
remains in the back ground, without raising his eyes ; 
Burleigh, who remarks his confusion, steps between him 
and the Oueen i\ 

Bur. I come, ray Lady Stuart, to receive 
Your last commands and wishes. 

Mary. Thanks, my Lord.. 

Bur. It is the pleasure of my royal mistress, 

That nothing reasonable be denied you. 

Mary. My will, my Lord, declares my last desires; 
I laid it in the hand of Sir Amias, 

And humbly beg, that it may be fulfill’d. 

Paul. Depend upon it.— 

Mary. And I beg permission 
For all my servants to return to France, 

Or Scotland undisturb’d, as they may wish. 
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ifor. It shall be donew 
Mary . And since my body here 
Is not to rest in consecrated ground, 

I pray you suffer this my faithful servant 
To bca/- my heart to France, to my relations— 

Alas! ’twas ever there.— 

Bur. All shall be done 
According to your wishes. 

Mary. To the Queen 
Of England bear a sister's salutation ; 

Tell her, that from the bottom of my heart 
I pardon her my death : with penitence 
I beg Koo her forgiveness, for the passion 
With which I spoke to her. May God preserve her. 
And bless her with a long and prosp’rous reign ! 

Bur. Say, have you then hot chang’d your re¬ 
solution, 

Refuse you still all spiritual assistance ? 

Mary. I have appeas’d my God.— 

My worthy Sir, \te Pctuhl. 

I have unwittingly, arid innocently, 

Caus’d you much sorrow. I h?ve torn from you 
Your ages last support. 0 let me hope 
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You do not think of me in bitterness.—. 

Paul, ^giving her his hand.] The Lord be with you ! 
go your way in peace.— 


To litem Hannah Kennedy, and the other women of the 
Queen crowd into the room, with marks of horror. The 
Sheriff follows them , a white staff in his hand ; behind 
are seen through thiopen doors, men under arms. 

Mary. What ails thee, Hannah ?—yes—my hour 
is come— 

The Sheriff comes to lead me to my fate, 

And part we must—farewell I s — 

Ken. and Curl. We will not leave thee, 

We will not part from thee.— 

Mary. \lo Melvil.] You, worthy Sir, 

And my dear faithful Hannah, shall attend me, 

In my last moments. I am sure, my Lord 
Will not refuse my heart this consolation, 

Bur. For this I have no warrant. 

Mary. How, my Lord; 

Can you refuse me then this small petition? 

P 
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Respect my sex; who sttall attend me then. 

And yield me the last service ?—sure it never 
Can be jmy sister’s pleasure, that in me 
My sex should be offended; that these men 
With'their rude hands, should touch my royal person. 

Bur. ’Tis order’d, that no woman shall ascend 
With you, the scaffold steps—their tears and moans— 
Mary. She shall not weep, my Lord, she shall not 
moan; 

I answer for my Hannah’s resolution : 

Be merciful; divide me not so soon 

From my true foster-mother, from my friend.— 

She bore me on her arms into this life, 

Let her then gently leatl me to my'death.— 

Paul, [to Burleigk.] Allow it her.— 

Bur. Then be it so.— 

Maty. I now 

Have nothing in this world to wish for more. 

[she take the crucifix, and hisses it. 
My God ! my Comforter! my blest Redeemer ! 

As once thy arms were stretch’d upon the cross, 

Let them be now extended to receive me ! 

[the Mins rounfi to go, at the same moment her eyesfall 
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upon Leicester, who, ott her going, starts involute 
larily and (urns his eyes towards her: at this sight 
Mary trembles, her knees fail her, she is about to 
fall, when Leicester catches at her, and receives 
fur in his arms; she regards him 'for scone time 
earnestly, and in silence ; he cannot support her 
looks ; at length she speaks . 

You keep your word, Lord Leicester: for you promis’d 
To lend your arm to lead me from this prison, 

And now you lend it me ; at last the day. 

The long desir’d day’s arriv'd, and wliat 
Was oft the object of my fondest dreams 
Is now accomplish’d: and the Earl of Leicesi 
The long expected, the long wish’d for friend, 

Appears at length ini ^)theringay-castle.— 

I see him standing in my prison ; all 
Is ready for the journey ; all the gates 
Stand open, and at length I cross the threshold, 
Conducted by his hand; and now I leave 
These dismal walls behind me, and for ever.— 

All is fulfill’d, and you have sav’d your honour.— 
]he stands as if annihilated ; she continues, with a 
gentle voice. 

P 8 
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Yes, Leicester; not for liberty alone 
rwish'd to be indebted to your Hands— 

You should too have endear’d my liberty!— 

t 

Led by your hand, and bless’d by your affection, 

I hop’d once’more to taste the joys of life_ 

Yes; now that I'm prepar’d from all the world 
To part, and to become a happy spirit, 

Whom earthly inclinations tempt no morett 
Now, Leicester, I may venture to confess 
Without a blush, the frailty I have conquer’d— 
Farewell, my lord; and, if you can, be happy!— 
’Twas your distinguish’d lot to woo two Qiteens— 
You have disdain’d a tender, loving heart; 

Betray’d it, in the hope (b win a proud one: 

Kneel at the feet of Queen Eli Ifbeth! 

May your reward not prove your punishment.— 
Farewell; I now have nothing more on earth. 

\skegocs, preceded hy the Sheriff, at her side Mehil, 
and her Nurse, Burleigh and Paulet follow, ties 
others wailing, follow her with their eyes till she 
disappears; they then retire through the other two 
doors. 
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Leicester, remaining alone. 

And live I still?—can I support to live?— 

Falls not this roof with all its weight upon me ? 
Gapes no abyss, to swallow in its gulph 
The veriest wretch on earth ? What have I lost ?— 
To throw away this pearl from me!—to cast away 
The highest happinfss in heaven’s store !—- 
She meets her death, is deified already; 

And the despair of hell remains for me !— 

Where is the purpose, which I had to drown 
Unfeelingly, the voice of my affection ? 

Unmov’d to see her murdered ?—must remorse, 
Slumb’ring remorse, be waken’d by her presence; 
Must she in death spread toils of lotfe around me?- 
Wretch that I am!—no more it suits me now 
To melt away, in womanly compassion : 

The bliss of love hath left the paths I tread— 

Let me then arm me with a brazen breast-plate, 

A rock of adamant surround my brows !— 
Would I not lose the price of my misdeeds, 
Boldly must I maintain, and execute them. 

Pity be dumb, my eyes be petrified! 
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I’ll see her fell, I will be witness of it. 

[he goes with resolute steps towards the door, through 
which Mary passed', but stops suddenly half way. 
In vaini—the terrors of the damn’d possess me.— 

I cannot, ofanot see the dreadful deed ; 

I cannot see her die—Hear !—what was that 
They are already there—beneath my feet 
The horrid consummation is prepar’d — 

I hear them speaking—God !—*Away—away— 
Away from this abode of death and'terror!— 

•[he attempts to escape by another door; finds it 
locked, and returns. * 

How !—am I rivetted upon this spot ?— 

Must I then hear, whai I cannot behold ? 

I hear the Dean address her; he exhorts her; 

She interrupts him. Now, I hear her pray. 

Her voice is firm—now all is still, quite still!— 

I hear but broken sighs and women’s moans.— 

Now, they undress her—they remove the stool— 

She kneels upon the cushion—lays her head— 

[having spoken these last words, ‘and paused awhile, 
he is seen with a convulsive motion, suddenly to 
shrink, and joint away; a dull noise of voices is at 
-*once heardfrom below, and continues for some lime . 
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Scene changes to — the second chamber in the 

FOURTH ACT. 

Eliz. [entering from a side door; her gait and action 
expressive of the most violent uneasiness.] No mes¬ 
sage!—no one here!—stands the sun still 
In its setherial course?—must I remain 
Longer upon the rack of expectation ? 

Is it accomplish’d ?—is it not?—I shudder 
At both;—I am afraid to ask the question. 

Leicester and Burleigh are not yet return’d, 

Whom I appointed to fulfill die sentence.— 

Are they already gone?—if so, his 
Aready clone; the arrow’s shot; it flies, 

It strikes; it has already hit the njark ; 

And, were my realm the price, I could not stop it!— 
Who’s there ?— 

Enter a Pago, 

Elk. Thou com’st alone ? Where are the Lords ? 
Page. My Lord High Treas’rer, and the Earl of 
Leicester— 
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Eliz. Where are they ?— 

Page-. They are not in London.— 

Elk. No ?— 

Where are they then ?— 

Page. That no one could inform me; 

°c 

Lefore the dawn,' mysteriously and hasting. 

They quitted London,— 

Eliz. [exulting!?.] I am Queen of England !— 

'[walking up and down irethe greatest agitation. 
Go—call me—no, remain—no !—she is dead— 
Now ( at length have room upon this earth.— 

Why tremble I ?—why this anxiety ? 

My fears are cover’d by the grave; who dares 
To say I did it ?—I have tears enough 
In store to weep her fall.— Art you still here ?— 

[to the Page. 

Command the Secretary Davison, 

To come to me this instant.—Let the Earl 
Of Shrwesbury be summon'd.—fiere he comes.— 

\Exit Page. 
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Enter Shrewsbury. 

Eliz. Welcome, my noble Lord; what bring* 
you ?—say— 

It cannot be a trifle which hath led 
Your footsteps hither at so late an hour.— 

Shrews. My Quean, in anxious pain for thy renown, 
I sought the tower, where the secretaries 
Of Mary Stuart are confin’d.—I wish’d 
Once more to put to proof their evidence.— 

On my arrival the lieutenant seem'd 
Embarrass'd and perplex’d ;jrefus’d to shew me 
His pris’ners; but my threats obtain’d admittance. 
God! what a sight was there! with frantic looks, 
With hair dishevell’d, on his pallet lay 
The Scot, like one tormented by a fury. 

The miserable man no sooner sees me, 

Than falling at my feet, with screams, embracing 
My knees, and writhing like a worm before me; 

He supplicates, conjures me to relate 
His Sov’reign’s destiny. A dread report, 
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He said, had reach’d the dungeons of the tow’r, 

That she had been condemn’d to suffer death.— 

As I confirm'd these tidings, adding ^>o, 

That ’twas his evidence which had condemn’d her,— 
Sudden he started up, and rudely seiz’d 
His fellow pris’ner; with the giant strength 
Of madness tore him to the ground, and strove 
To strangle him: no sooner had we sav’d 
The wretch from his fierce grapple, tlian at once 
He turn’d his rage against himself, and beat 
With savage fists his bosom j curs’d himself 

O 

And his companions to the depths of hell 1 
His evidence was false; the fatal letters 
To Babington, which lie had testified 
As genuine, were forg’d; he had transcrib’d 
Qfiite diff’rent words from those the Queen had 
spoken, 

The traitor Nare had led him to this treason.— 

Then ran he to the window, tore it open 
With frantic violence, and scream’d aloud 
Into the street below, that aU the people' 

Together crowded.—J, cried he, am he; 

The Secretary of the Queen of Scotland, 
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The traitor, who accus’d his mistress falsely; 

Accurst for ever!—I havfc borne false witness. 

Elk. You said yourself, that he had lost his wits ; 
A madman’s words prove nothing.— 

Shrews . Yet his madness 
Itself prbves but the more.—0 gracious Queen’! 

Let lire conjure thee; be not over hasty ; 

Command the cause to be again examin’d. 

Elk, It shall be dfjne, my Lord, because you wish it, 
Not in the meaning, that the noble peers 
Can in this case have giv’n a hasty judgment. 

For your tranquillity, my Lord, the trial 
Shall be renew’d—well, that ’tis not too late— 

’Tis very well—no—not the t smalJest shade 
Of doubt shall rest upon our royal honour.— 


Enter Davison. 

Elk. Give me the sentence, Sir, which to your care 
I late committed ;—where is it ?— 

Dav. \in the utmost astonishment.] The sentence!— 
Eliz. [more urgent .] Which lately I entrusted to 
your keeping.— 
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Dav: Entrusted to iji f y keeping!— 

Elit. As the people 

Press’d me to sign it, I was forc'd to yield— . 

I did so; yet forsooth unwillingly, 

And laid tlje paper in your hand.—I wish’d 
But to gain time; you must remember well' 

What I then said to you.—Now, Sir, where is it ?— 
Shrews. Gire it, good Sir; affairs since then have 
taken . 

Another turn, the cause must be renew’d. 

Dav. Renew’d I—eternal mercy! 

F.liz. Why this pause, 

This hesitation ?—say, Sir, where’s the paper? 

Dav. I am undone l I am destroy’d for ever! 
Eliz. [interrupting him violently.] Let me not fancy, 
Sir— 

Dav. 0 I am lost!— 

I have it not.— 

Eliz. Hov#? what? 

Shrews. O, God in heav’n! 

Dav. It is in Burleigh’s hands; since yesterday— 
Eliz. Wretch that you-are ! have you then thus 
obey’d me? 
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Was it not my express command to you 
To keep it carefully ? 

Dav> My Queen, thou gav’st 
No such command— 

Eliz. Vile traitor!—will you then 
Accuse me of a falsehood ?—when did I 
Direct you to deliver it to Burleigh?— 

Dav. Nojt in express, plain words; yet— 

Eliz. Dare you thSn 
Interpret, as you list, my words, and lay 
Your bloody meaning on them? Woe betide yqp, 
If evil come of this officious deed !— 

Yes, Sir; your life shall answer the event.— 

Earl Shrewsbury, you see howdiere my name 
Is sported with !— 

Shrews. I see!—O God in heav’n !— 

Eliz. What say you?— 

Shrews. If the Knight has dar'd to act 
>In this, upon his own, authority, 

Without thy knowledge, he must be conven’d 
Before the high tribunal of the peers, 

For subjecting thy name to the contempt 
And loathing of all future generations. 
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Enter Burleigh. 

Bur. [lowing ‘his knee before the Queen.]. Long life 
and glory to my royal mistress, 

■A,nd may all enemies of her dominions 
End like this Stuart.— [Shrewsbury hides his face ;— 
Davison wrings his hands ki desperation. 

Elk. Speak, my lord; receiv’d you; 

From me the fatal warrant?— 

Bur. No, my Queen, 

From Davison.— 

Elh. And did lie in my name 
Deliver it ?— 

Bur. No, that I cannot say— 

FJiz. And dar’d you then to execute the writ 
Thus hastily, nor wait to know my pleasure? — 

For this my Lord, I banish you my presence; 

And a 4 this forward will ms yours alone, 

Bear you alone the curse of the misdeed !— 

[to Davison. 

For, you, Sir; who have trait'rously o’erstepp’d 






